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PREFACE. 

r  I  AHE  following  Sermons  are  chiefly  studies 
of  life  and  character,  drawn  from  the 
narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  moral  use  of  Bible 
history,  as  Theology  teaching  by  examples,  in 
several  stages  of  human  progress.  At  the  same 
time  the  typical  significance  of  persons  and 
incidents,  which  fills  a  large  place  in  ecclesias 
tical  literature,  is  not  ignored.  References  are 
given  to  the  Lectionary  when,  as  in  most  cases, 
the  subjects  occur  in  the  Sunday  Lessons. 

LEESFIELD  VICARAGE,  OLDHAM, 
August,  1887. 
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SERMONS    ON    OLD    TESTAMENT 

CHARACTERS. 

I.   ADAM. 

"  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat."     Genesis,  ii.  17. 


,  P.M.) 

IT  has  been  said  of  more  than  one  famous 
picture  that,  if  you  look  into  the  canvas 
closely,  you  see  no  distinct  form;  but  if  you 
survey  the  whole  from  a  proper  distance,  the 
figures  appear  to  be  full  of  life.  Something 
like  this  is  the  case  when  we  read  the  descrip 
tion  in  Genesis  of  the  primitive  state  of  man, 
the  Temptation  and  the  Fall.  The  wisest 
expositors  have  been  readiest  to  acknowledge 
a  mystery  beyond  their  understanding  in  the 
particulars  of  this  description.  Yet  the  story  as 
a  whole  conveys  a  moral  lesson,  which  is  so 
plain  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  youngest  children,  and  at  the  same 
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time  so  suggestive,  that  the  eldest  among  us  may 
study  it  profitably,  as  applicable  to  some  of  the 
deepest  questions  of  human  life. 

Adam  and  Eve  are  described  at  the  first  as 
rational  beings.  Their  task  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  implies  an 
intelligent  control  over  nature,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  human  prerogatives,  being  the  first 
principle  of  all  the  arts.  Moreover,  in  giving 
names  to  the  animals  Adam  exercises  a  faculty 
of  articulate  speech,  and  of  classification,  in 
which  the  first  principle  of  all  the  sciences  is 
involved.  Thus  our  first  parents,  in  their  state 
of  innocence,  are  represented  as  endowed  with 
those  qualities  which  are  the  rudiments  of  skill 
and  knowledge  in  every  form. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  God  has  for 
bidden  to  them,  whether  as  a  trial  of  obedience, 
or  as  a  command  like  that  of  a  wise  parent,  who 
restricts  a  young  child's  reading  to  books  which 
are  fit  for  his  age.  They  are  tempted  by  the 
serpent  to  seek  that  forbidden  knowledge,  and 
break  the  command  Eve  sees  that  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  is  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  she  desires  to  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  So  temptation  comes  in  a  three- 
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fold  form,  through  the  appetite,  the  senses,  and 
the  mind.  St.  John's  words,  "the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,"  denote  the  three  forms  of  Eve's  temptation, 
the  three  forms  of  the  temptation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  three  forms  in  which 
temptation  comes  to  every  one  of  us.  We  see 
an  example  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh  in  any 
drunkard  or  profligate ;  we  see  examples  of  the 
lust  of  the  eyes  in  those  who  are  given  up  to 
dress,  jewelry,  and  the  looking-glass  ;  we  see 
examples  of  the  pride  of  life  in  self-complacent 
people  of  all  kinds,  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  as  gods,  knowing  all  they  need  to  know. 
Thus  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents  is  a  true 
representation  of  human  life  in  general.  It 
sums  up  in  its  moral  the  fruits  of  experience 
ripened  in  many  generations.  I  do  not  say  for 
all,  but  for  many,  there  is  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  having  fallen  from  a  state  of  innocence  in  a 
similar  way,  stretching  out  the  hand  to  gratify 
the  palate,  or  seeking  to  please  the  eye,  or  in 
dulging  the  curiosity  of  the  mind,  and  thereby 
losing  the  simple  happiness  of  a  good  conscience 
at  peace  with  God.  The  consequence  of  trans 
gression  in  the  character  of  Adam  and  Eve  is 
true  to  life  in  every  age.  Their  eyes  were 
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opened,  and  they  were  afraid  of  God's  presence. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  brought  to  them 
the  distressing  self-consciousness,  which  is  called 
a  sense  of  shame.  Hitherto  they  had  no  thought 
of  concealment  or  covering,  and  the  presence  of 
God  had  been  without  terror  to  them ;  as  we 
may  see  a  little  child  daring  to  converse  boldly 
with  a  great  personage  of  whom  his  parents  stand 
in  awe. 

Shame  is  a  trouble  of  mind  which  affects  the 
bodily  frame,  making  the  eyes  look  downward, 
and  impelling  the  blood  to  the  face.  It  is  a 
sign,  characteristic  of  human  nature,  of  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  our  souls,  which 
proceeds  from  the  knowledge  of  both.  To  be 
ashamed  is  not  a  proof  of  absolute  sinfulness, 
nor  of  absolute  holiness,  but  of  a  mixed  state, 
in  which  the  two  extremes  of  sin  and  holiness 
contend  together.  Pure  innocence  feels  no 
shame.  Hardened  guilt  feels  no  shame.  The 
sense  of  shame  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  discord  between  what  we  are 
and  what  we  are  meant  to  be.  To  some  extent, 
therefore,  shame  is  a  spiritual  power  for  good, 
mitigating  the  evil  effect  of  the  Fall.  It  is  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  conscience, 
restraining  us  mercifully  on  the  downward  path 
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of  disobedience,  and  saving  us  from  going  utterly 
to  the  bad.  Only  when  the  sense  of  shame  is 
deadened  by  vicious  habits,  its  restorative  power 
ceases. 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  our  first 
parents,  we  trace  a  healing  process  of  God's 
grace,  even  in  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
Man  is  sentenced  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face ;  but  labour  is  a  main  condition  of 
health  and  happiness. 

"  If  niggard  Earth  her  treasures  hide, 

To  all  but  labouring  hands  denied, 
Lavish  of  thorns  and  worthless  weeds  alone  ; 

The  doom  is  half  in  mercy  given, 

To  train  us  in  our  way  to  Heaven, 
And  show  our  lagging  souls  how  glory  must  be  won."  l 

To  the  woman  it  was  said,  "  In  sorrow  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  children  :  "  but  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;  and  in 
general  a  mother's  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy ; 
so  that  the  childless  regard  maternity  as  the 
happier  lot. 

A  blessing  underlies  the  awful  sentence, 
"Thou  shalt  surely  die."  For  the  Saviour, 
revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time,  has  taken  the 
sting  from  death ;  and  the  faithful  Christian 

1  "Christian  Year." 
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soul  is  willing,  perhaps  even  longing,  "  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ."  The  Tree  of  Life,  though 
guarded  by  the  flaming  swords  of  Cherubim,  is 
not  shut  out  from  hope.  In  the  last  book  of 
the  Bible  we  find  the  language  of  the  first  re 
sumed,  with  the  sentence  of  death  revoked.  We 
read  again  of  Paradise  and  of  the  Tree  of  Life 
in  the  message  of  Christ  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  Paradise  of  God." 

There  is  also  a  hint  of  sacrificial  atonement, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  theologians, 
in  the  brief  record  that  the  Lord  God  made  coats 
of  skins  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  clothed  them. 
These  coats  of  skins  have  been  supposed,  not 
unreasonably,  to  indicate  the  slaying  of  beasts 
for  sacrifice,  as  in  later  times,  and  to  symbolize 
a  robe  of  righteousness,  given  by  God's  mercy. 

"  The  very  weeds  we  daily  wear 

Are  to  Faith's  eye  a  pledge  of  God's  forgiving  might." 

Jewish  teachers  elaborated  this  idea  with  the 
fanciful  minuteness  peculiar  to  Rabbinical  writ 
ings.  But  at  all  events,  without  going  beyond 
the  terms  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  have  a  sug 
gestion,  if  no  more  than  a  suggestion,  of  pardon 
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through  sacrifice,  to  be  developed  fully  in  the 
subsequent  ordinances  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  Fall,  in  its  obvious 
lessons,  lays  a  foundation  for  the  spiritual  and 
moral  instruction  of  mankind.  Herein  lies  the 
chief  importance  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. 
To  look  to  the  Bible  for  physical  knowledge  is 
to  mistake  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bible  was 
given.  Nature  itself  is  the  book  in  which  God 
teaches  knowledge  of  this  kind,  to  the  diligent 
inquirer.  Holy  men  of  old  were  inspired,  not 
to  trace  the  orbit  of  the  stars,  or  calculate  the 
age  of  the  rocks,  but  to  guide  their  brethren  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  daily  life.  For  this  end  a 
revelation  was  given  in  simple  childlike  terms, 
to  Moses  or  to  the  patriarchs  before  him. 
Milton,  in  his  great  poem,  has  represented 
Adam  as  learning  from  an  angel  the  several 
steps  of  Creation ;  and  on  such  speculative 
questions  the  insight  of  a  poet  is  worth  as  much 
as  that  of  a  theologian.  But  the  idea  suggested 
by  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  of  a  series  of  visions,  commends  itself 
to  me  more  than  any  other  on  this  abstruse 
subject. 

In   regard  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  the 
Bible  is  full  of  lessons  which  correspond  in  some 
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respects  to  the  lessons  of  physical  science.  For 
instance,  geologists  find  in  the  early  strata  or 
ganic  forms  which  bear  traces  of  affinity  to  forms 
of  life  now  existing  upon  the  earth,  governed  by 
the  same  laws  of  growth  and  decay  which  are  at 
present  in  operation.  Genesis  shows  us  in  like 
manner  the  early  framework  of  the  human  soul. 
We  trace  in  Adam  the  rudiments  of  the  most 
vital  features  of  our  spiritual  constitution.  After 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  before  and  after 
Christ,  there  remains  in  us  the  original  character 
of  our  first  parents.  We,  like  them,  desire  natu 
rally  what  is  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  we  desire  to  be  made  wise  as  God.  We 
are  tempted,  as  they  were,  to  disobey  God's  law 
for  our  gratification ;  and  we  are  punished,  as 
they  were,  with  justice  tempered  by  mercy. 

No  part  of  the  story  is  more  suggestive  of 
spiritual  instruction  than  what  is  written  con 
cerning  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  Tree  of 
Life.  For  Knowledge  and  Life  resemble  two 
trees  growing  near  to  each  other,  so  that  their 
branches  interlace,  and  their  fruits  intermingle. 
Perfect  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  God,  is 
one  with  perfect  life.  "This  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  Thou  hast  sent."  But  the  unripe  fruit 
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of  knowledge  is  often  poisonous,  and  even  the 
sweetest  fruits  turn  to  ashes,  except  under  the 
conditions  of  obedience  which  God  has  ordained. 
Intellect,  no  less  than  appetite,  has  its  measure 
and  proportion  among  our  faculties.  By  the 
confession  of  several  who  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  human  knowledge  apart  from  the  fear 
of  God,  it  leaves  the  mind  hungry  and  weary  of 
life.  The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  is  at  one  with 
the  author  of  "  Faust "  in  groaning  over  it  all,  as 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  though  the  modern 
philosopher  is  less  willing  to  accept  the  maxim 
"  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,"  as 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  Culture  of  in 
tellect  at  the  cost  of  a  reverential  humble  spirit, 
yields  thorns  and  thistles  to  afflict  the  soul ;  and 
the  ambition  to  "  see  life  "  as  it  is  called,  to  be 
knowing  in  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  is  rarely 
gratified  without  moral  degradation. 

"  Woe  to  the  man  who  seeks  for  truth  by  sin, 
Truth  will  to  him  be  nevermore  a  joy." l 

How  knowledge  and  obedience  can  be  recon 
ciled,  we  learn  from  the  example  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord.  In  taking  our  nature  upon  Him,  He 
underwent  the  several  phases  of  human  life  from 

1  Schiller,  ' '  Das  verschleierte  Bild  zu  Sais." 
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infancy  upward.  He  learned  as  a  child,  ac 
cording  to  Isaiah's  prophetic  words,  "  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good."  He  increased 
in  wisdom  as  He  increased  in  stature.  "  Though 
he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered,"  and  He  became  sub 
ject  to  death,  tasting  death  for  every  man.  As 
disobedience  drove  the  first  Adam  out  of  reach 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  so  obedience  regained  the 
Tree  of  Life  for  the  second  Adam,  and  for  His 
faithful  servants. 

In  the  present  age  there  is  a  special  need  of 
the  lesson  of  Adam's  fall.  For  knowledge  with 
out  reverence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nine 
teenth  century.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  set  knowledge  in  the  place  of  religion,  to 
assert  or  assume  that  knowledge  is  all  that  the 
soul  requires  for  its  perfection.  In  itself  the 
increase  of  knowledge  is  a  gain,  but  knowledge 
set  in  place  of  reverence,  humility,  purity,  charity, 
knowledge  which  ignores  God,  is  truly  repre 
sented  by  the  fruit  of  which  our  first  parents 
partook  to  their  sorrow. 

From  the  triumphs  of  science  we  turn  sadly 
to  reflect  on  the  moral  corruption  of  great  cities. 
While  expeditions  are  fitted  out  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  from  the  southern  hemisphere, 
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and  to  dredge  the  ocean  bed,  the  heart  of  our 
civilization  is  rotten  for  want  of  reverence  for 
God's  laws. 

Adam  was  preserved  in  his  fall  from  utter 
perdition  by  the  sense  of  shame  instilled  into 
his  conscience,  by  the  discipline  of  toil  for  his 
daily  bread,  by  the  hope  of  final  restoration. 
But  it  is  possible  to  miss  the  good  effect  of  all 
these  remedial  agencies.  You  may  sear  your 
conscience  by  familiar  touch  of  evil,  until  you 
mock  at  sin,  instead  of  blushing  for  shame.  You 
may  escape  the  wholesome  discipline  of  labour, 
if  you  have  the  means  of  living  in  idleness.  We 
are  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  hope  of  salvation, 
which  is  offered  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  What 
then  remains  ?  Only  to  be  judged  according  to 
our  works — a  terrible  sentence  in  such  a  case. 

Oh,  that  we  might  submit  ourselves  humbly 
to  Christ's  yoke,  setting  reverence  and  obedience 
above  the  gratification  of  bodily  and  mental 
desire ! 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

Christ's  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is  light, 
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when  they  are  borne  willingly  ;  whereas  the  yoke 
of  miscalled  freedom  presses  heavily  on  the  soul 
which  holds  it  "  free  thinking "  to  be  profane, 
and  "  free  living  "  to  be  sensual.  True  freedom 
consists  in  allegiance  to  the  true  law  of  our  na 
ture,  which  subordinates  our  selfish  wishes  to 
our  own  enduring  welfare,  and  to  the  order  of 
God's  kingdom.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
But  the  gates  of  Paradise  are  open,  the  Tree  of 
Life  bears  imperishable  fruit,  and  the  harps  and 
voices  of  Heaven  sound  welcome,  to  those  who 
overcome  the  Tempter. 


II.   NOAH. 

"  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not 
seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the 
saving  of  his  house."  —  Hebrews,  xi.  7. 
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NOAH'S  trust  in  God  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  examples  of  faith  in  the  Bible, 
both  for  his  rare  virtue,  standing  alone  in 
a  wicked  world,  and  also  for  the  universal 
Deluge  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  He 
appears  in  the  records  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
second  founder  of  the  human  race,  a  type  of 
the  second  Adam,  who  passed  through  the 
waters  of  Baptism,  and  through  the  very  grave 
itself,  as  author  of  a  new  and  regenerate  life. 

It  is  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  significance 
of  Noah's  history  that  we  can  dwell  most  pro 
fitably.  I  think  it  is  little  more  than  waste  of 
time  in  this  place  to  investigate  the  questions  of 
physical  science  which  are  connected  with  the 
Flood.  Such  questions,  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  Flood  and  its  extent,  are  matters  of  curiosity, 
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interesting  in   themselves,  but  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Flood  as  a  moral  lesson. 

Our  Lord  refers  to  the  Flood  as  a  type  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  "  As  the  days  of  Noah  were, 
so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 
He  sets  the  Flood  before  us  as  a  warning,  in  re 
spect  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  world 
when  it  came.  St.  Peter,  who  often  speaks  of  the 
Flood,  saw  in  it,  not  only  a  warning  of  future 
judgment,  but  a  symbolical  Baptism,  a  cleansing 
by  water  from  sin  to  righteousness.  And  in  the 
te\t  another  point  is  noted,  the  faith  of  the 
patriarch  Noah,  who  believed  God's  word  and 
acted  on  it,  before  the  world  had  seen  any  such 
thing.  These  are  the  lessons  which  serve  chiefly 
to  appJy  the  record  of  the  Flood  to  our  own 
conscience ;  and  these  lessons  stand  out  clear 
and  prominent  in  the  midst  of  the  obscurities 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  The  judgment  of  the 
wicked  and  the  salvation  of  God's  people  by 
grace  through  faith,  are  principles  engraven  on 
our  memory  by  means  of  the  record  of  the  great 
Deluge.  A  world  teeming  with  life  is  over 
whelmed  ;  a  race  of  men  already  far  advanced 
in  mechanical  and  social  arts,  tilling  the  ground, 
working  in  metals,  skilled  in  music,  associated 
together  in  cities  which  they  had  learned  to 
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build,  is  utterly  swept  away.  Noah,  God's 
faithful  servant,  is  preserved  with  his  family 
from  the  waters  which  were  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly ;  and  not  only  from  the  waters,  but 
by  means  of  the  waters,  as  St.  Peter  has  ob 
served.  The  Flood  which  purged  the  earth  from 
sin,  bore  up  the  Ark  in  safety  on  its  waves. 

We  can  better  appreciate  these  lessons  by  set 
ting  before  ourselves  in  imagination,  as  vividly 
as  we  can,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Deluge. 
Four  sublime  and  terrible  pictures  comprise  the 
sum  of  what  is  related  in  the  Bible. 

i.   The  Antediluvian  World. 

We  have  presented  before  us,  in  a  few  sug 
gestive  words,  a  tumult  of  selfishness  and  crime. 
Men  are  buying  and  selling,  eating  and  drink 
ing,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  on  the 
verge  of  utter  destruction.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  the  details  of  the  picture.  There  is 
before  us,  we  may  suppose,  a  merry  group  of 
feasters,  entertained  by  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  sons  of  Jubal.  Yonder  is  a  triumph  of 
one  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  time :  for  there 
were  "  mighty  men,"  "  men  of  renown,"  in  those 
days,  although  their  name  and  fame  have 
perished,  without  any  monument  to  record  them. 
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Further  on  we  may  see  in  fancy  an  affrighted 
crowd,  scared  by  some  deed  of  violence  of  the 
ancient  giants ;  for  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days ;"  and  "  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence."  In  the  distance  are  the  tents 
and  flocks  of  the  peaceful  herdsmen  of  Seth's 
posterity  and  the  walled  cities  of  the  sons  of 
Cain.  Far  and  near  God's  all-seeing  eye  was 
over  them  as  it  is  described  in  the  xivth  Psalm  : 
"  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men  ;  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
would  understand,  and  seek  after  God.  But 
they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are 
altogether  become  abominable:  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one." 

Yet  there  is  among  them  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  who  has  been  inspired  to  foresee 
the  coming  judgment,  and  who  bears  witness  to 
his  faith  in  deeds  more  emphatic  than  words.  He 
has  just  brought  to  completion  the  long  labour 
of  the  Ark.  The  huge  vessel  has  risen  up  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  for  a  testimony  to  God's 
word,  every  blow  of  the  hammer  serving  to  pro 
claim  the  builder's  faith.  Now  it  stands  ready 
for  launching,  but  with  no  preparations  for  a 
launch,  though  many  for  a  voyage.  The  freight 
of  animals  ordained  to  preserve  their  kind  is 
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already  collected,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  twelvemonth's  food. 

The  world  goes  its  way,  taking  no  notice  of 
these  things.  Yet  above,  in  the  sky,  is  an 
ominous  writing,  if  any  had  eyes  to  discern  it : 
a  gathering  of  clouds,  piled  up  higher  and  higher 
in  airy  castles,  and  blotting  out  the  sun  :  a  fearful 
shudder  of  the  foliage  on  every  tree  with  the 
disquietude  of  rising  tempest,  a  cowering  of 
dumb  animals  with  instinctive  terror  before  the 
storm, — 

"  For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 
That  which  man  knovveth  not." 

This  is  what  we  have  reason  to  imagine  of  the 
moment  before  the  Flood  began.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  another  picture. 

2.   The  beginning  of  the  Flood. 

We  read  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opened. 
That  is,  there  is  a  two-fold  deluge.  Not  only 
is  the  earth  flooded  by  rains  which  overflow 
every  lake  and  river,  but  a  vast  tidal  wave 
sweeps  in  from  the  ocean,  from  the  "foun 
tains  of  the  great  deep."  Each  spot  of  rising 
ground  is  the  refuge  of  a  bewildered  multitude 
c 
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drawn  together  by  the  common  danger.  Man 
and  beast,  friend  and  enemy,  the  fiercest  and 
the  most  timid,  huddle  together  with  no  other 
thought  but  that  of  escaping  death.  In  that 
hour  of  mortal  fear  each  clings  to  the  object 
which  is  most  precious.  The  selfish  think  only 
of  self-preservation,  but  the  more  kindly  affec 
tions  of  nature  are  shown  even  in  extremity. 
The  mother  still  holds  fast  her  child  at  peril  of 
her  own  life.  The  brave  dies  bravely,  the  coward 
like  a  coward.  Meanwhile  the  large  form  of 
the  Ark  looms  indistinctly  through  the  torrent 
of  rain,  visible  yet  inaccessible.  Noah  and  his 
family  are  there  shut  in,  and  they  who  had 
mocked  them  recently  would  now  give  all  they 
possess  to  join  their  company.  But  it  is  too 

late. 

"  The  day  of  grace  is  past  and  gone. 

The  details  of  this  picture  are  too  horrible  for 
imagination  to  contemplate  minutely,  as  the 
rising  waters  engulf  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  groups  of  survivors.  We  must  pass  away 
from  this  scene  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a 
third  picture. 

3.  The  Flood  at  its  Height. 

Nothing  is  to  be  seen  now,  except  the  Ark 
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floating  alone  on  a  boundless  expanse  of  water. 
Where  lately  had  been  a  busy  and  populous 
world,  there  is  now  a  sea  without  a  shore,  so  far 
as  the  eye  can  range.  How  far  we  cannot  deter 
mine,  and  need  not  inquire  ;  but  the  traditions 
of  nations  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  Noah 
(the  American  Indians,  for  instance)  are  so 
much  in  harmony,  that  they  tend  to  confirm  the 
ancient  belief  that  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
took  place  after  the  Flood,  and  that  the  Flood 
was  at  least  co-extensive  with  the  race  of  man. 
What  we  are  told  is  apparently  related  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  were  saved,  Noah 
and  his  family.  We  read  that  "  the  high  hills 
under  the  whole  heaven "  are  covered.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  tell  where  the  land  is, 
except  by  sounding,  and  this  is  what  Noah  seems 
actually  to  have  done.  We  are  told,  "  Fifteen 
cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail/'  This 
measure  of  depth,  which  can  only  have  been 
taken  from  the  Ark,  since  there  was  no  other 
point  of  observation  within  reach,  sets  before 
us  the  experience  of  the  patriarch  in  the  midst 
of  desolation.  As  the  Ark  floats  high  over 
plains  and  cities,  valleys  and  hills,  this  is  the 
only  point  at  which  he  becomes  aware  of  ground 
beneath  him.  Landmarks  were  all  gone.  Water 
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was  everywhere — above,  around,  beneath — ex 
cept  that  at  one  point,  five  fathoms  below,  he 
touched  with  his  line  the  solid  earth,  and  that 
at  some  unknown  spot. 

From  this  scene  of  desolation  let  us  turn  to 
another  and  brighter  picture. 

4.   The  New  World. 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  the  flood  subsided. 
The  Ark  leans,  stranded,  on  the  mountain  side 
of  Ararat,  and  the  inmates  come  forth  rejoicing 
into  the  sunshine  from  their  long  imprisonment. 
The  raven  has  flown  away  to  feast,  according  to 
his  nature,  on  the  dead ;  the  dove  has  returned 
with  a  leaf  of  olive,  a  sign  of  renewed  vegetation. 
Noah,  surrounded  by  his  family,  offers  a  sacri 
fice  to  the  Lord  God  with  a  thankful  heart, 
while  high  overhead  the  great  bow  of  heaven 
spans  the  sky  as  a  pledge  of  God's  covenant ; 
and  along  the  mountain  slopes,  and  far  down 
into  the  distance,  the  new  shoots  of  spring  dis 
play  themselves,  a  spring  such  as  the  world  had 
never  known. 

But  our  interest  centres  on  that  family  group. 
Their  sacrifice  is  the  great  primal  example  of 
Family  Prayer.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  past  mercies,  a  solemn  act  of  faith  in  God's 
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providential  care,  and  an  act  of  communion 
with  Him  by  the  offering  of  blood,  a  type  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  that  was  to  be  slain  in 
due  time  on  earth,  and  that  had  been  slain  in 
the  Divine  Counsels  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Noah's  sacrifice  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  we  com 
memorate  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
illustrated  that  sacred  bond  of  worship  which 
unites  father  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  in 
religious  service  as  members  of  a  family. 
Doubtless  family  worship  was  observed  by  the 
older  patriarchs  before  the  Flood ;  but  it  is  on 
this  occasion  that  it  receives  distinct  mention  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Thus  every  act  of  worship,  the 
most  solemn  and  the  most  domestic,  comes 
down  to  us  by  inheritance  from  that  ancient 
pattern  of  sacrifice,  by  which  Noah  inaugurated 
the  second  period  of  the  human  race. 

Not  only  this,  however,  but  every  portion  of 
the  story  of  the  Flood  is  invested  with  signifi 
cant  meaning  for  us.  We  are  told  in  Scripture, 
again  and  again,  with  the  most  urgent  admoni 
tion,  to  look  forward  to  such  another  Day  of 
Judgment,  in  which  not  Water,  but  Fire,  shall 
be  God's  agent  of  destruction.  "  The  heavens 
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being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  And  when  that 
fiery  flood  is  past,  the  spiritual  Ark  of  God,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  will  be  exalted  to  the  top  of 
the  hills,  according  to  the  visions  of  the  pro 
phets  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  We  may 
trace  an  allusion  to  the  Flood  when  St.  John 
writes  :  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea." 
Again,  when  he  saw  in  the  spirit  a  great  and 
high  mountain,  and  the  heavenly  city  descend 
ing  on  it,  there  is  a  notable  correspondence  to 
the  Ark  resting  with  its  sacred  freight  upon 
Ararat. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  world,  with  all  its 
accessories,  concerns  us  practically  with  re 
ference  to  the  future.  Who  can  say  when  the 
doom  of  the  present  world,  so  long  predicted, 
will  be  fulfilled  ?  Shall  we  doubt  the  prediction 
because  it  speaks  of  "  things  not  seen  as  yet "  ? 
That  is  what  the  antediluvians  did,  to  their  de 
struction.  Shall  we  wait  for  clearer  signs  of  the 
times?  If  those  signs  were  much  clearer  than 
they  are,  it  would  be  too  late  to  begin  providing 
for  our  salvation. 

Noah's    example    of  faith    is   instructive    in 
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several  respects.  It  was  far-sighted,  confident, 
steadfast,  practical.  He  applied  himself  soberly 
to  a  work  of  great  labour,  preparing  an  Ark  to 
the  saving  of  his  house.  While  he  had  faith  to 
expect  the  Deluge,  he  had  also  faith  to  persevere 
without  haste  in  his  work,  accomplishing  it  by 
little  and  little.  Want  of  faith  is  shown  some 
times  by  mere  incredulity,  sometimes  by  a  timid 
and  anxious  impatience.  Thus  it  is  not  an  un 
common  thing  for  the  same  persons  who  have 
lived  carelessly,  without  thought  or  fear  of 
God,  to  be  moved  in  times  of  excitement  by 
panic  fear,  passing  at  once  from  irreligious 
want  of  faith  to  superstitious  want  of  faith; 
that  is,  to  a  spasmodic  devotion  which  has  little 
genuine  trust  in  God.  For  such  persons  the 
example  of  the  patriarch  Noah  is  specially 
appropriate. 

Moreover,  for  all  of  us,  the  work  of  faith  at 
which  we  are  called  to  labour  is  in  some  respects 
like  Noah's.  We  have  to  take  part  in  the  build 
ing  of  an  Ark — namely,  that  fabric  which  the 
Ark  typifies,  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  This  figure,  which  is  made  familiar  to 
us  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  where  we  say  "  the 
Ark  of  Christ's  Church,"  has  a  fuller  meaning 
when  we  look  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
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all  things,  to  that  final  completion  of  the  Church 
in  which  we  are  called  to  be  fellow-workers  with 
God.  Every  one  of  us  is  called  to  take  part  in 
building  up  the  mystical  Ark,  as  God  has  given 
us  grace.  The  wood  of  which  it  is  formed  is 
the  wood  of  the  Cross.  When  Christ  bids  us 
take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him,  He  calls  us 
to  the  service  by  which  in  truth  the  spiritual 
structure  of  His  Church  is  fabricated.  How  in 
this  Ark  all  races  of  men  are  to  be  received,  with 
other  analogies,  has  been  drawn  out  at  length 
by  Augustine  and  some  early  Fathers.1  We  have 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  our  Master-Builder, 
under  whom  various  offices  are  assigned  to  us 
severally.  To  one  the  interpretation  of  God's 
Word,  to  another  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
to  another  the  exhortation  of  the  careless,  to 
another  the  relief  of  sickness  or  distress,  to 
another  the  social  influence  which  binds  neigh 
bours  together  in  Christian  fellowship.  All 
these  diversities  of  administrations  are  guided 
by  the  same  Spirit,  and  they  serve  in  their  re 
spective  modes  to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
Finally,  our  work  must  be  done  in  reverence 
and  in  faith  :  in  godly  fear  of  our  Lord's  dis- 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  27,  etc. 
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pleasure,  and  in  faith  that  He  is  just  and  mer 
ciful.  The  trial  of  fire  awaits  us  and  our  work. 
But  the  fire  is  a  minister  of  judgment  in  the 
hands  of  a  righteous  God,  a  fire  which,  while  it 
destroys  the  evil,  purifies  the  good.  "He  is 
like  a  refiner's  fire." 


III.    ABRAHAM. 

"  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  (let  tliee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee." — Genesis  xii.  I. 

(tQutnquagrstma,  P-M-) 

WE  are  introduced  in  these  words  to  the 
history  of  that  great  patriarch,  who  was 
to  be  known  for  all  future  ages  as  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful.  What  we  read  of  him,  before  we 
become  acquainted  with  his  character,  is  that 
he  migrated  from  his  home,  leaving  his  kindred 
behind,  and  after  many  journeys  found  a  new 
home  in  another  land.  This  migration  of  his, 
we  are  told,  was  at  the  Lord's  bidding.  His 
own  wish  in  the  matter  was  governed  by  an 
inspiration  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  said  to 
him,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto 
a  land  that  I  will  show  thee." 

If  we  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  shall  observe  that  Abraham's  example, 
though  illustrious  beyond  others,  does  not  stand 
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alone.  At  certain  periods,  with  long  intervals 
between,  there  has  sprung  up  a  restless  spirit  of 
movement  among  men,  they  know  not  how.  It 
has  come  to  pass  on  a  sudden  that  large  tribes 
and  even  nations  have  felt  themselves  impelled 
to  strike  their  tents,  to  put  their  flocks  and 
herds  in  motion,  and  to  migrate  to  some  new 
land,  previously  unvisited.  There  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  passage  of  Abraham 
into  Canaan  was  part  of  a  more  extensive 
migration  westward  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Chaldsea.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
Egypt  have  been  so  far  deciphered  as  to  record 
a  great  invasion  of  Shepherd-Kings  about  this 
period :  and  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  fact 
in  the  list  of  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
bordering  on  the  Holy  Land  :  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Ishmaelites, 
all  tracing  their  descent  from  the  family  stock 
of  Abraham,  and  leaving  their  home  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees. 

Of  similar  national  migrations,  the  most 
notable  took  place  about  two  thousand  years 
later.  When  the  Empire  of  Ancient  Rome 
began  to  decay,  there  came  an  incursion  of 
tribes  from  the  north,  rushing  onward  like  the 
successive  waves  of  a  stormy  sea  when  the  tide 
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is  rising.  Goths  and  Huns,  Vandals  and 
Lombards,  followed  one  another  tumultuously, 
each  impelled  by  an  invisible  power  which  had 
its  origin  in  God's  will.  Secondary  causes  no 
doubt  there  were,  but  so  far  as  human  eyes 
could  discern,  that  vast  movement  of  nations 
was  spontaneous.  It  was  as  when  a  frozen 
river  melts,  and  the  packed  ice  is  borne  im 
petuously  down  the  stream.  The  normal  state 
of  mankind  over  vast  regions  changed  from  a 
state  of  rest  to  a  state  of  motion.  Men  rose  up, 
day  by  day,  equipped  for  a  journey,  no  longer 
accounting  any  place  their  settled  habitation.  By 
degrees  this  human  deluge  subsided,  not  until 
many  centuries  had  elapsed  :  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  restlessness  of  the  northern  races  found 
its  limit  on  the  shores  of  the  same  Holy  Land 
where  the  eastern  race  of  Abraham  had  found  a 
home.  The  Crusades  mark  the  close  of  a 
period  of  wandering,  to  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  comparative  rest. 

Yet  now  once  more,  within  the  memory  of 
young  men,  a  new  mysterious  impulse  of  move 
ment  seems  to  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  Almost  every  nation  is  stirred 
more  or  less  by  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  but 
it  is  felt  most  of  all  in  Great  Britain.  We  may 
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reckon  in  our  own  acquaintance  families,  in 
which  one  member  has  gone  to  the  far  East, 
another  to  the  far  West.  One,  it  may  be,  is 
keeping  sheep,  like  Jacob,  on  the  wide  pastures 
of  an  Australian  colony;  another,  like  Esau,  is 
leading  the  life  of  a  hunter,  in  American  forests  ; 
another,  like  Joseph,  is  giving  prudent  counsel, 
at  the  court  of  some  Asiatic  prince.  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  though  we  can  trace 
the  effect  upward  a  little  way  towards  the 
source,  we  must  acknowledge  a  Divine  power  at 
the  fountain-head.  It  is  the  breath  of  God 
which  has  set  the  nations  in  movement,  as  the 
summer  sun,  shining  upon  the  Alps,  thaws  the 
snow  fields  and  fills  the  mountain  torrents. 

The  restless  love  of  movement  is  chiefly 
shown  in  emigration.  We  have  only  to  com 
pare  a  recent  map  of  North  America  with  one 
of  half  a  century  ago,  to  see  the  enormous 
movement  of  our  race  to  the  West.  There, 
above  all,  it  appears  as  if  the  Lord  had  said  to 
.  our  brethren,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee."  But 
the  westerly  tide  of  emigration  is  only  one  of 
many.  It  spreads  in  all  directions  and  cannot 
be  restrained.  Our  rulers  have  endeavoured  in 
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vain  to  set  limits  to  its  progress,  warning  men 
that  if  they  cross  certain  frontiers,  they  do  so  at 
their  own  peril.  Intrepid  men  are  still  found 
crossing  the  border,  either  for  adventure,  or 
else  in  the  nobler  cause  of  humanity ;  and  thus 
we  find  ourselves  drawn  by  a  strong  chain  of 
sympathy  to  lands  more  and  more  remote.  A 
few  years  since,  the  public  interest  in  a  heroic 
Missionary  prompted  an  expedition,  which 
opened  to  the  world  the  resources  of  the 
Zambese  and  the  Congo.  And  more  lately  the 
manhood  of  Great  Britain  was  hastening  in  the 
track  of  another  hero,  to  unexplored  regions  of 
the  Nile. 

Nearer  home,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
national  movement  of  which  I  speak  is  illus 
trated  by  the  English  colonies  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  Mediteranean,  as  winter  resorts 
for  invalids.  Altogether,  the  habit  of  foreign 
travel,  both  for  business  and  for  pleasure,  shows 
the  same  disposition.  It  used  to  be  said 
formerly  that  men  travelled  to  learn  languages 
or  for  some  other  studious  purpose.  But  this 
is  really  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Travelling 
has  become  a  fashion.  Men  scale  difficult 
mountains,  and  cross  deserts,  undergoing  the 
extremity  of  hunger  and  thirst,  not  so  much  for 
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gain,  or  for  any  definite  good  to  be  accom 
plished,  as  for  a  desire  urging  them  on,  forbid 
ding  them  to  be  still.  There  is  in  the  air  a 
passionate  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  leaves  no 
stone  unturned,  if  it  may  possibly  hide  some 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  some  unfamiliar 
plant,  or  reptile,  or  fossil,  however  insignificant. 
Besides,  there  is  a  modern  sentiment  of  fellow 
ship  with  Nature,  a  contemplative  mood  which 
delights  to  observe  the  sublime  beauties  of 
mountain,  cloud,  and  sea,  in  their  varied  aspects  ; 
so  that  scenes  which  used  to  be  the  terror  of 
travellers  in  former  times  are  now  the  chosen 
haunts  of  tourists.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  which  rejoices  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  language  and  custom,  and 
in  learning  to  recognize  man  as  man  under  a 
foreign  garb.  While  motives  like  these  actuate 
the  more  intelligent  sort  of  travellers,  there  is  a 
crowd  who  follow  the  fashion  blindly,  treading 
in  the  steps  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  so 
much  attached  to  the  usages  of  their  life  at 
home,  that  change  of  place  brings  to  them  no 
change  of  mind. 

The  modern  parallels  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  serve,  perhaps,  to  throw  a  fresh  light  on 
the  story  of  the  migration  of  Abraham,  and  to 
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associate  with  it  some  practical  lessons.  Whether 
the  spirit  of  movement  be  shown  in  emigration, 
or  in  voyages  undertaken  for  commerce,  or  in 
foreign  travel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  vital 
force  which  God  has  given,  and  which  has  a 
good  use.  God's  gifts  are  open  to  be  used 
well  or  ill,  by  those  to  whom  He  entrusts  them. 
When  we  say  that  God  causes  the  wind  to  blow, 
that  does  not  mean  that  He  bids  us  to  sail  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  it  is  a  power  from 
God  which  brings  welfare  to  the  wise,  and 
calamity  to  the  foolish.  So  also  the  restless 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  adventure,  which  impels 
men  to  leave  their  home,  is  for  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  control  which  is  applied  to  it. 
There  is  a  quaint  wisdom,  worth  laying  to  heart, 
in  the  saying  of  an  old  writer,  that  travellers  are 
like  the  ships  of  Solomon's  fleet,  as  mentioned 
i  Chronicles  ix.  "  Some  bring  home  gold  and 
silver;  others  bring  home  peacocks  and  apes." 
It  rests  with  each  whether  he  brings  home  solid 
treasure  from  experience  of  foreign  lands;  or 
whether  he  has  nothing  to  show  but  self-conceit 
and  a  degraded  manhood.  There  are  certain 
advantages  which  accompany  foreign  travels, 
and  also  certain  dangers.  It  is  well  to  set  both 
before  our  eyes.  Although  the  impulse  to  leave 
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home  may  be  at  first  a  blind  impulse,  like  the 
instinct  which  drives  the  young  bird  from  its 
nest,  the  subsequent  effect  must  be  greatly 
determined  for  better  or  worse  by  the  objects 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  and  the  turn 
which  we  give  to  our  thoughts. 

The  advantages  of  travel,  speaking  not  from 
a  commercial  or  political  point  of  view,  but 
from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  heads.  Experience  of  foreign 
countries  enlarges  our  view,  first,  of  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
universal  Brotherhood  of  mankind.  To  a 
reverent  mind  those  truths  are  deeply  impressed 
by  what  we  see  and  hear  abroad.  Narrow, 
partisan,  and  selfish  ideas  of  every  kind  give 
way  under  experience  of  institutions  and 
societies  unlike  our  own.  We  learn  to  recog 
nize  the  God  of  our  fathers  as  God  of  all  the 
earth,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  everything 
that  lives,  the  Ruler  of  the  winds  and  the  sea. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  the  Psalmist  :— 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
And  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters, 
These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
And  His  wonders  in  the  deep. " 

And  so  many  a  lonely  traveller,  far  from  home, 
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wakes  up  to  a  sense  of  God's  fatherly  care  such 
as  Abraham  and  Jacob  and  Joseph  felt.  When 
separated  from  friends  and  from  the  forms  of 
public  worship  which  we  have  cherished  as 
means  of  communion  with  God,  we  learn  to 
understand  that  even  in  the  wilderness  there  is 
a  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  like  the  ladder  of 
Jacob's  vision.  The  all-powerful  mediation  of 
Christ  gains  a  new  importance  for  us. 

Secondly,  experience  of  foreign  countries 
teaches  us  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The 
dullest  and  most  heedless  of  observers  cannot 
but  feel  the  kinship  of  his  fellow-men  more  for 
associating  with  them.  Natural  prejudices  of 
race  and  manners  melt  away  with  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  thus  travel  prepares  us  to 
realize  the  great  truths,  that  God  has  "  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  and  that  in 
Christ  "There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  or  free  :  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all."  Travel  gives  a  largeness  of  mind,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  develops  to  a  more  extended 
Christian  charity  than  is  bred  in  the  circle  of 
home  life;  and  this  enlargement  of  mind  has 
also  the  effect  of  raising  us  above  petty  aims 
and  sordid  cares,  to  a  more  generous  view  of 
things. 
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These  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  foreign  travel.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  dangers,  both  numerous  and  manifest. 
We  have  an  instance  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  base 
deception  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Elsewhere 
he  was  the  most  magnanimous  of  men,  but 
there  he  seemed  to  lose  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  So  to  this  day,  under  the  seductive 
influence  of  foreign  cities,  men  are  tempted  to 
forget  God's  presence,  as  if  they  were  heathens 
and  had  left  their  gods  behind  them.  Another 
danger  is  selfishness.  Those  who  voluntarily 
break  the  ties  of  home  to  dwell  among  strangers, 
may  be  moved  by  God's  Spirit  to  form  new  ties 
in  their  adopted  home.  But  if  they  form  no 
fresh  ties,  and  take  to  wandering  to  and  fro  in 
self-indulgent  luxury,  wherever  climate  or  scenery 
or  society  is  most  delightful,  they  become  hard 
hearted. 

We  are  hardly  aware  to  what  extent  we  are 
upheld,  both  in  religion  and  in  virtue,  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  around  us.  A  man 
dares  not,  for  shame,  set  at  nought  the  praise 
and  blame  of  his  neighbours,  if  they  are  neigh 
bours  among  whom  he  has  to  spend  his  life. 
He  may  at  heart  be  irreligious,  but  he  conforms 
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to  the  religion  of  his  country ;  he  may  at  heart 
be  immoral,  but  he  behaves  himself  so  as  not 
to  cause  scandal ;  and  the  habit  of  doing  right 
becomes  a  second  nature,  so  long  as  he  remains 
at  home.     All  this   is  changed  when  he  goes 
abroad.     There,  moving  from  place  to  place  at 
will,  he  need  not  care  what  his  neighbours  think 
of  him.       He   will    find    among   foreigners    a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  different  in  many 
respects    to    that    of    his     fellow-countrymen. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  principles  which 
are  founded  on  mere  custom  give  way,  and  a 
man's  soul  is  exposed  unprotected  to  all  the 
temptations  of  the   world,   the   flesh,  and  the 
devil.     Experience  of  foreigh  travel  is  thus  a 
test  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  us.     Sound 
faith  is  strengthened :  weak  faith  which  has  no 
root  is  withered  away. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  the  history  of  the  patri 
arch  Abraham  for  a  practical  lesson.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  when  he  came  to  a  resting- 
place  at  Bethel  and  at  Hebron,  "  he  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  By  the  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  God's  presence,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
to  Him,  he  set  God  always  before  his  face. 
Following  in  his  steps  three  generations  later, 
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Joseph  was  enabled  to  remember  in  Egypt  that 
God  was  with  him.  Those  who  dwell  in  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  among  the  heathen,  have 
peculiar  need  of  daily  prayer,  united  or  private. 
By  frequent  communing  in  spirit  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  even  if  outward  means  of  grace  be 
wanting,  we  shall  be  guarded  by  His  constant 
fellowship.  The  Eternal  God  will  be  with  us, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  like  the  three 
Angels  who  visited  Abraham  under  the  tree  at 
Mamre,  and  condescended  to  his  repast,  and 
showered  blessings  on  him  and  his  posterity. 


IV.  ISAAC. 

"Thou  shall  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred, 
and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaac."—  Genesis  xxiv.  4. 

AT  a  very  solemn  moment  in  the  Marriage 
Service  the  names  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
are  mentioned  as  examples  of  faithful  wedlock. 
Immediately  before  joining  the  hands  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  Minister  prays,  "  that 
as  Isaac  and  Rebekah  lived  faithfully  together, 
so  these  persons  may  surely  perform  and  keep 
the  vow  and  covenant  betwixt  them  made." 
Inquiring  minds  have  often  wondered  what 
there  is  in  Holy  Scripture  to  distinguish  them 
from  others ;  and  those  who  call  to  mind  the 
deceit  which  was  practised  on  Isaac  in  his  blind 
old  age  by  Rebekah,  desire  a  higher  standard  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  Yet  the  divines  who  drew 
up  our  Prayer  Book  knew  the  Bible  at  least  as 
well  as  we  do  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  saw  good  reason  for  the  choice  of  Isaac 
and  Rebekah  among  patriarchal  names,  notwith- 
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standing  the  great  fault,    which    is  so    exactly 
recorded  and  was  so  severely  punished. 

The  key  to  this,  as  to  many  difficulties  which 
meet  us  in  Scripture,  when  we  are  invited  to 
take  for  examples  the  men  and  women  of  old 
time,  is  the  gradual  unfolding,  or  evolution,  of 
God's  law  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is 
a  growth  in  the  human  race,  as  in  an  individual 
man,  from  infancy  to  adult  age.  What  we  read 
in  Genesis  is  the  infancy  of  mankind.  And 
Isaac  is  the  earliest  of  the  patriarchs  whose  life 
presents  to  us  a  picture  of  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife  at  all  closely  resembling  that  of  Chris 
tian  matrimony.  We  refer  to  him  as  the  most 
ancient,  not  as  the  most  perfect ;  just  as  in 
museums  we  value  the  flint  implements,  which 
tell  of  primitive  races  long  since  vanished,  more 
than  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  back  for  a  little  to  the 
early  chapters  of  human  history,  in  which  the 
brief  record  of  Genesis  is  supplemented  by  tradi 
tions  of  various  nations,  and  by  the  relics  found 
in  caverns  and  elsewhere.  It  is  plain  that  the 
old  world  had  in  general  little  idea  of  that  holy 
bond  of  matrimony  which  unites  for  better  or 
worse  two  lives  in  one.  Not  Abraham,  nor 
Jacob,  nor  Esau,  understood  marriage  as  we 
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understand  it.  In  their  day,  as  even  now  in  the 
East,  the  patriarchs  knew  no  law  to  restrain  them 
from  taking  several  wives.  A  higher  ideal  of 
family  life  came  gradually  and  slowly  to  have 
the  force  of  a  moral  law,  and  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  was  established  by  the  authoritative  sanc 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  a  man  should  have 
more  than  one  wife  has  been  forbidden  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  beginning.  But  this 
law  marks  an  advance  beyond  the  custom  of  the 
patriarchs  and  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel ;  for  instance,  David  and  Solo 
mon.  Thus,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
stands  out  conspicuously  as  an  early  example 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

The  description  of  the  betrothal  of  Isaac 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  beautiful  idyll  of  patriarchal  life, 
touching  in  its  earnest  simplicity.  Abraham  in 
his  old  age,  soon  after  Sarah's  death,  desires  to 
see  his  son  Isaac  married,  and  not  to  a  woman 
of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt.  He 
therefore  sends  his  chief  retainer,  Eliezer,  to 
Mesopotamia,  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  his  own 
kindred,  the  family  of  Nahor.  At  the  same 
time  he  lays  a  strict  charge  upon  him,  that  Isaac 
is  not  to  return  thither  again.  So  Eliezer  takes 
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with  him  ten  camels  loaded  with  presents,  and 
when  he  arrives  at  Haran,  he  rests  his  camels 
by  a  well  outside  the  city.  There  he  prays  to 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to 
prosper  his  journey.  "  O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 
speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto  my 
master  Abraham.  Behold,  I  stand  here  by  the 
well  of  water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of 
the  city  come  out  to  draw  water :  and  let  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall 
say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I 
may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink,  and  I  will 
give  thy  camels  drink  also  :  let  the  same  be  she 
that  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac  ; 
and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  shewed 
kindness  unto  my  master." 

Before  he  had  done  speaking,  his  prayer  was 
answered.  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the 
son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  came  out  with 
a  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  a  maiden  of  fair 
countenance,  and  Eliezer's  heart  rose  hopefully 
at  the  sight  of  her.  He  ran  to  meet  her,  and 
said,  "Give  me  to  drink,  I  pray  thee,  a  little 
water  of  thy  pitcher/'  And  she  replied  at  once, 
"  Drink,  my  lord ; "  and  after  giving  him  drink, 
she  offered  to  draw  water  for  his  camels.  So 
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she  poured  the  contents  of  the  pitcher  into  the 
trough,  and  made  haste  to  draw  more,  until  the 
camels  had  done  drinking.  By  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sign  which  he  had  prayed  for,  he  trusted 
that  God's  providence  had  guided  him  to  the 
object  of  his  journey.  While  the  camels  were 
drinking,  he  looked  at  her  in  silence  and  amaze 
ment.  Then  he  took  out  a  golden  ring  and  two 
bracelets  and  gave  them  to  her,  asking  whose 
daughter  she  was,  and  if  he  could  have  lodging 
at  her  father's  house.  She  told  him  her  name, 
and  said  there  was  room  for  him  and  for  the 
camels.  Thereupon  she  ran  home  to  prepare 
for  him,  and  presently  her  brother  Laban  came 
to  bid  him  welcome.  He  came,  thanking  God 
for  prospering  him  so  far  as  to  guide  him  to  the 
house  of  his  master's  brother ;  but  he  refused  to 
eat  until  he  had  told  his  errand.  Laban  and 
his  father,  Bethuel,  who  seems  to  have  been 
infirm,  as  he  bears  a  secondary  part,  heard  the 
man's  tale  to  the  end  and  said,  "  The  thing  pro 
ceeds  from  the  Lord  :  we  cannot  speak  unto 
thee  bad  or  good.  Rebekah  is  before  thee, 
take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master's 
son's  wife,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  Eliezer 
bowed  himself  to  the  earth  in  thankfulness  to 
God.  He  brought  out  more  presents,  silver 
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and  gold,  and  raiment,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
asked  leave  to  return  home  with  the  damsel. 
They  would  have  kept  her  for  a  few  days,  but 
he  pressed  his  suit,  and  it  was  left  for  Rebekah 
herself  to  decide.  She  said,  "I  will  go,"  and 
went  back  with  Eliezer,  accompanied  by  her 
nurse  and  other  attendants.  As  they  drew  near 
to  Abraham's  dwelling-place,  at  evening,  Isaac 
was  at  prayer,  and  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  he 
saw  them  approaching.  Rebekah  asked  Eliezer, 
"  What  man  is  this?"  And  he  said,  "  It  is  my 
master."  So  she  alighted  from  the  camel  and 
covered  herself  with  a  veil,  as  was  customary 
for  brides  before  marriage  in  their  husband's 
presence.  Then  Isaac  led  her  to  his  mother's 
tent,  and  "she  became  his  wife,  and  he  loved 
her,  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death." 

In  the  simple  grace  of  this  story  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
names  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  are  cited  in  the 
Prayer  Book  as  examples  of  married  life.  We 
strengthen  the  sacred  bonds  of  society  when  we 
connect  our  modern  life  with  the  beginnings, 
the  ancient  roots,  from  which  all  that  is  purest 
and  best  in  our  social  condition  proceeds.  An 
American  visitor  to  England,  the  philosopher 
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Emerson,  relates  with  sympathy  how  he  heard 
this  chapter  of  Genesis  read  in  York  Minster,  on 
the  day  of  the  enthroning  of  the  Archbishop,  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  evening  lesson.  Our 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  impressed  his  critical 
mind  as  an  element  of  civilization,  which  was 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  English 
people,  "  binding  old  and  new." 

Comparing  the  espousals  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah  with  a  modern  engagement  of  marriage, 
we  cannot  but  observe  how  little  the  principal 
persons  exercised  a  choice  of  their  own  in  the 
matter.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  manners  is,  that 
formerly  each  individual  took  a  place  as  member 
of  a  family,  in  subordination  to  his  or  her  elders. 
Even  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  was  no  more  than 
an  heir,  differed  little  from  a  servant,  although 
he  was  the  future  lord.  Isaac  submits  to  his 
father's  will,  which  is  that  the  confidential  servant 
of  the  family  should  choose  a  wife  for  him,  not 
among  his  alien  neighbours,  but  among  the 
daughters  of  his  father's  kinsmen  in  Mesopo 
tamia.  Rebekah  accepts  the  decision  of  her 
brother  and  father,  and  goes  cheerfully  to  a  new 
home,  in  obedience  to  what  seems  the  will  of 
God,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she 
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has  never  seen.  On  both  sides,  but  especially 
on  that  of  the  gentle  Isaac,  we  see  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  family  duty,  which  is 
nowadays  almost  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  loyalty 
in  every  form  is  just  now  out  of  fashion.  As 
young  men  and  young  women  grow  up  to 
maturity  they  repudiate  the  claims  of  their 
family,  and  assert  their  own  individual  rights. 
They,  like  their  predecessors  of  old  time, 
have  known  the  blessings  of  a  father's  and 
mother's  care.  They  have  been  watched  through 
anxious  days  and  nights  in  infancy ;  they  have 
been  carefully  nursed  through  the  maladies  of 
childhood;  they  have  been  fed,  clothed,  edu 
cated,  until  they  came  to  an  age  to  "  do  their 
own,"  as  we  say  in  Lancashire ;  that  is,  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

What  of  that  ?  The  power  to  be  independent 
makes  free  to  cancel  all  obligations,  to  disown 
the  ties  of  nature  and  of  gratitude,  and  to  set  at 
nought  the  commandment  and  the  promise, 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  go  back  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  age ;  for  I 
believe  that  progress  is  God's  law,  and  that  the 
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due  assertion  of  individual  character  is  a  step  in 
advance,  in  social  relations.  But  I  am  sure 
that  ungrateful  and  unfilial  conduct  is  not  blessed 
by  God,  and  that  it  is  the  special  danger  of  these 
times  to  think  of  rights  more  than  duties,  and  to 
overlook  real  duties  while  clamouring  for  imagi 
nary  rights. 

This,  at  all  events,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
manners  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  compared 
with  our  own.  When  young  men  and  maidens 
contracted  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage  in  a  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  their  elders,  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  obligation 
in  proportion  to  their  fidelity  to  the  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  self-will,  which  insists  on  a  free 
choice  without  regard  to  parents,  is  a  bad 
security  for  faithfulness  to  the  pledges  of  matri 
mony.  A  selfish  son  is  apt  to  prove  a  selfish 
husband,  a  selfish  daughter  to  prove  a  selfish 
wife.  The  independence  of  character,  which 
overrides  the  claims  of  filial  duty  to  gratify  one 
passion,  may  too  easily  override  the  most  solemn 
vows  to  gratify  another.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  married  life  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They 
were  happy,  in  that  there  is  no  history  of  the 
many  years  that  intervened  between  their  youth 
and  their  old  age. 
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"Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way." 

But  the  evening  of  their  days  is  disclosed  to 
us  in  a  well-known  chapter,  so  vivid  and  so  true 
to  human  nature,  that  we  cannot  but  pause  to 
reflect  upon  it.  Isaac  has  grown  old  and  fond 
of  savoury  meat ;  and  his  eyes  are  dim,  that  he 
cannot  see.  Rebekah  likewise  has  grown  old. 
The  chief  interest  of  both  is  no  longer  in  each 
other,  but  in  their  children.  Each  has  a 
favourite.  The  mild  father  is  partial  to  the 
adventurous  hunter,  Esau,  his  first-born.  The 
mother  loves  best  her  home-keeping  son,  Jacob. 
Her  partiality  leads  her  to  a  guilty  deceit,  for 
which  she  pays  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
company  of  Jacob  for  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
and  being  vexed  to  the  weariness  of  her  soul  by 
the  daughters  of  Heth,  whom  Esau  brought 
home  to  be  members  of  her  family. 

The  picture  is  a  sorrowful  one,  not  the  less 
for  being  a  life-like  representation  of  many  a 
household  of  our  own  day.  If  the  tenderness 
of  early  affection  passes  away,  as  husband  and 
wife  grow  old,  if  their  hearts  are  turned  from 
each  other  to  their  children,  and  with  unfair 
partiality  to  one  in  particular,  there  is  likely 
to  follow  a  disloyal  practice  of  deception,  the 
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mother  taking  advantage  of  the  father's  igno 
rance,  his  love  of  good  cheer,  or  any  other  weak 
ness,  to  help  or  screen  her  favourite. 

Sad  that  the  life-long  fellowship,  begun  with 
the   plighted  vows    of  bride    and   bridegroom, 
should  ever  come  to  this  !     That  it  may  not  be 
so,  the  blessing  of  Christ,  invoked  in  holy  matri 
mony,  should  be  sought  continually.     Nothing 
but  His  all-powerful  grace  can  sustain  our  good 
resolutions  through  the  wear  and   tear  of  life. 
The    love    which   is    based    on    admiration    of 
youthful  beauty  soon  must  fade  ;  the  love  which 
is  based  on  congenial  tastes  and  habits  will  cool ; 
the  love  which  sets  children  in  the  first  place 
will  sometimes  wreck  their  happiness,  by  weaken 
ing   the   husband's   authority.      The    one    sure 
ground  which  cannot  fail  is  love  which  is  yielded 
first  to  Christ,  and  then  to  each  other  as  members 
of  Christ.    Such  love,  if  it  undergo  some  shocks 
and  storms  in  the  voyage  of  life,  takes  refuge 
in  Christ's  more  immediate   presence  as  in  a 
harbour,  where  shattered  mast  and  torn  sail  may 
be  repaired.     At  the  Lord's  Altar,  or  in  united 
prayer  at  home,  hearts  which  have  been  for  a 
while  put  out  of  harmony  learn  to  reconcile  their 
discords,  that  the  music  of  wedded  life  may  be 
restored.     And  thus  in  many  a  plain  Christian 
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family  the  bond  of  holy  matrimony  will  be  more 
sacred,  and  mutual  love  more  enduring,  than  in 
the  tents  of  that  ancient  patriarch  whose  life  is 
both  an  example  and  a  warning  to  us. 


V.  ESAU. 

"  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright." 
— Jfebrars  xii.  1 6. 

OUR  Lord's  parable,  in  which  he  likens 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  treasure  hid  in 
a  field,  suggests  the  comparison  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  to  a  document  in  cypher  revealing  the 
secret  of  the  hidden  treasure.  Such  a  paper 
must  be  studied  carefully,  to  be  interpreted 
rightly;  for  its  directions  will  mislead  those  who 
use  them  without  care.  And  so  also  the  lessons 
of  the  Bible,  which  point  the  way  to  the  hidden 
riches  of  spiritual  truth,  require  patience  on  our 
part  to  understand  and  apply  them. 

Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  history  of 
Esau,  whose  character  is  more  apt  to  be  mis 
judged  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs. 
God's  disapproval  of  him  leads  many  superficial 
readers  of  the  Bible  to  set  him  down  simply  as 
wicked,  without  observing  in  what  his  wicked 
ness  consists,  or  in  what  his  example  is  an 
instructive  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  readers 
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who  look  at  Esau's  character  by  the  light  of 
nature  are  disposed  at  first  sight  to  take  his  part, 
seeing  in  him  a  bold,  generous  manliness  which 
contrasts  favourably  in  many  respects  with  the 
cunning  of  the  brother  who  supplanted  him. 
Unless  we  look  below  the  surface,  we  shall  hardly 
reconcile  the  judgment  of  our  conscience  with 
that  Divine  Voice  which  said,  "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated." 

Yet  one  word  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
gives  the  key  to  this  difficult  question.  Esau  is 
there  called  "  a  profane  person,"  and  following 
the  train  of  thought  which  that  word  "  profane  " 
suggests,  we  can  do  justice  to  the  better  features 
of  his  character,  and  nevertheless  recognize  his 
unworthiness  to  be  heir  to  the  blessing  of  Abra 
ham  and  Isaac. 

Profane  is  the  opposite  of  sacred.  As  a 
personal  quality  it  means,  to  be  without  that 
religious  sensibility  which  is  the  first  element  of 
spiritual  life.  A  profane  person  is  without  awe 
or  reverence  for  God,  and  pays  no  respect  to 
things  which  are  hallowed  by  association  with 
God,  such  as  holy  names,  holy  places,  holy 
seasons.  As  to  these  things  it  sometimes 
happens,  though  rarely,  that  good  men  are  in 
different  to  them  out  of  fulness  of  spiritual  life, 
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which  is  conscious  of  God's  presence  at  all  times 
and  places  alike.  To  the  holy  all  things  are 
holy,  but  to  the  profane  nothing  is  holy.  The 
religious  feeling  which  moves  the  angels  to  veil 
their  faces  before  God's  glorious  presence,  is  a 
feeling  of  which  they  are  insensible,  unless  it  be 
to  laugh  at  it  in  others. 

With  this  great  sin  of  profaneness  Esau  stands 
charged  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Let  us 
see  how  the  charge  is  borne  out  by  his  conduct 
as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis  xxv. 
Esau  came  from  hunting,  faint  and  hungry,  to 
the  place  where  Jacob  was,  and  begged  a  meal 
of  pottage.  "  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  thy 
birthright.  And  Esau  said,  Behold  I  am  at 
the  point  to  die ;  and  what  profit  shall  this 
birthright  do  me?  And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to 
me  this  day :  and  he  sware  unto  him ;  and  he 
sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob.  Then  Jacob 
gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and  he 
did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his 
way  :  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright." 

In  reading  this  story  we  cannot  but  be  indig 
nant  at  the  selfish  craft  of  Jacob.  Doubtless 
our  indignation  is  right,  and  drawn  from  a  higher 
and  purer  source  than  the  patriarchs  attained  to. 
Moreover,  Jacob's  faults  are  faults  peculiarly 
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repugnant  to  our  race  and  nation.  God  has 
endowed  Englishmen  with  a  love  of  truth  and 
fair  dealing,  which  is  wanting  in  general  to  the 
nations  of  the  East.  Of  the  two  great  instru 
ments  of  human  wrong,  force  and  fraud,  our 
nation  is  inclined  to  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter.  We  judge  sins  of  violence  more  leniently 
than  sins  of  cunning.  Thus  we  are  predisposed 
to  blame  Jacob  not  only  with  a  just,  but  with  an 
excessive  severity.  How  Jacob's  sins  received 
their  due  punishment  from  the  chastening  hand 
of  God  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
in  the  Bible.  But  our  present  subject  is  not 
the  character  of  Jacob,  but  of  Esau. 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  description  of  Esau's 
sale  of  his  birthright,  is  the  indifference  with 
which  he  gave  it  up.  "  Thus  Esau  despised  his 
birthright"  is  the  reflection  which  sums  up  the 
whole.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  what  his 
birthright  was,  for  on  this  everything  turns.  The 
first-born  of  a  patriarchal  family  had  rights  of 
which  only  a  faint  trace  is  preserved  in  modern 
institutions.  He  was  absolute  head  of  the  tribe. 
In  him  were  combined  the  most  sacred  of  the 
attributes  which  in  later  times  were  assigned  to 
distinct  persons  or  orders.  The  offering  of 
sacrifice  to  God,  the  power  of  government  and 
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military  command,  the  offices,  in  short,  of  priest 
and  king,  were  united  in  the  patriarchs.  Some 
times  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  first-born  to 
transmit  his  name  to  his  descendants  as  the 
representative  name  of  a  people.  So  Ishmael 
and  Esau  himself  gave  names  to  future  nations. 
But  the  birthright  had  a  special  sacredness  in 
the  line  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  ;  for  the  blessing 
of  the  covenant  presumably  went  along  with  it. 
To  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  had  been  said,  "  In 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed." 

Now,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  same 
promise  was  the  expected  inheritance  of  Isaac's 
first-born  ;  and  this  is  what  Esau  gave  up  for  a 
meal;  namely,  that  the  Lord  God  should  be 
called  the  God  of  Jacob  rather  than  the  God  of 
Esau;  that  Israel,  not  Edom,  should  be  the 
name  of  God's  chosen  people;  that  his  brother's 
name,  not  his  own,  should  be  associated  for  ever 
with  the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.1 

Esau  could  not  foresee  all  this.     We  never 
can   foresee   the   remote  consequences   of  our 
actions.      But  the  profane  levity  which  made 
1  See  Numb,  vii.,  I  Chron.  v.,  Gen.  xxviii.,  14. 
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him  hold  his  birthright  cheap,  proved  his  im- 
vvorthiness.     We  must  not  suppose  him  to  be 
less  responsible  for  his  conduct,  because  of  the 
words  of  God  which  had  declared  "  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger."     God's  predestination 
is   never  to  be  understood  in  a   sense  which 
would  abrogate  man's  freedom  and  moral  duty. 
As  for  Esau's  plea  "I  am  at  the  point  to  die," 
it  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  gross  ex 
aggeration  of  his  sense  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  be  told  that 
he  despised  his  birthright.     His  character,  the 
character  of  a  profane  man,  is  vividly  expressed 
in  the  question,  "  What  profit  shall  this  birth 
right  do  me?"    Not  so  have  honourable  men 
regarded  their  sacred  privileges. 

Among  the  legends  of  ancient  Rome  is  one 
which  throws  light,  by  contrast,  on  the  sin  of 
Esau.  The  city  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Gauls :  and  on  a  certain  day  it  was  the  custom 
of  one  of  the  great  families  to  offer  sacrifice  in  a 
temple  outside  the  city,  which  was  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  To  make  this  solemn  offering 
was  the  birthright  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
When  the  day  came  round,  he  put  on  his  sacri 
ficial  robes,  and  went  forth  at  the  peril  of  appa 
rently  certain  death,  into  the  midst  of  the 
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enemy ;  but  not  to  perish.  The  barbarians  were 
awed  by  the  conduct  of  one  who  valued  his 
birthright  more  than  life,  and  made  way  for  him 
to  go  and  return  again.1 

Indeed,  brethren,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
balance  between  life  and  honour,  there  is  little 
hope  of  honour  remaining  to  us.  If  we  ask  in 
moments  of  temptation,  "  What  profit  shall  this 
birthright  do  me  ?  "  the  flesh  is  always  at  hand 
to  urge  its  immediate  wants  above  the  hope  of 
things  unseen.  Unless  we  feel  the  supreme 
authority  of  that  voice  of  the  Spirit  within  us, 
which  sets  honour  and  virtue  above  earthly 
comfort,  we  can  give  no  adequate  reply  to  the 
question,  "What  profit  shall  it  do  me?"  Honour 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  supreme.  All  spiritual 
good,  weighed  by  material  standards,  appears 
light  in  the  balance.  It  requires  a  spiritual 
faculty  to  discern  the  treasures  of  the  unseen 
world. 

In  this  respect  we  see  the  ground  of  prefer 
ence  for  Jacob,  with  all  his  faults,  over  Esau. 
Jacob  lived  by  faith.  The  presence  of  the  God 
of  his  fathers  was  felt  by  him  throughout  his 
lifelong  pilgrimage.  Visions  of  angels  hovered 
about  his  path  and  about  his  bed.  When  we 
1  Livy,  v.  46.  Smith,  Diet.  Antiq.  "Gens,"  "Sacra." 
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read  of  these,  we  must  remember  that  celestial 
visions  are  only  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  perception  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is 
not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  is  given  only  to 
souls  which  are  duly  qualified ;  as  the  sun- 
pictures  are  formed  only  on  duly  prepared 
paper.  Jacob  by  force  of  his  faith  in  the  un 
seen,  his  indomitable  patience  and  perseverance 
in  looking  to  blessings  afar  off,  stands  altogether 
upon  a  higher  level  of  humanity  than  his 
brother.  The  difference  between  them  is  like 
the  difference  between  the  race  of  man  and  the 
highest  of  the  brute  creation.  Men  like  Esau, 
brave  and  good-natured,  according  to  what  is 
termed  good-nature,  but  living  merely  in  the 
present,  have  the  glory  which  belongs  to  a  noble 
work  of  God's  animal  kingdom,  a  little  higher 
than  the  beasts  which  he  pursues.  His  plea 
sure  is  in  his  field  sports,  his  armed  retainers, 
his  heathen  wives  :  he  eats  and  drinks  to-day,  for 
to-morrow  he  dies,  and  he  has  no  care  beyond. 
Whatever  progress  has  been  made  by  man 
kind  in  the  lapse  of  ages  has  been  made,  under 
God's  providence,  by  men  of  Jacob's  stamp. 
Such  men,  far-sighted  and  filled  by  a  great 
idea,  have  discovered  and  peopled  America, 
invented  the  printing  -  press  and  the  steam- 
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engine,  and  other  great  instruments  of  civiliza 
tion.  Such  men  built  up  great  cities  and 
empires  on  the  sandbanks  of  Venice  and  in  the 
swamps  of  Holland.  In  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  we  have  many  noble 
instances  of  a  choice  the  contrary  to  that  of 
Esau :  endurance  of  the  utmost  extremity  of 
famine  rather  than  forego  the  birthright  of  re 
ligious  liberty. 

That  birthright  which  Esau  forfeited  is,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  the  inheritance  of  every  one  of 
us.  As  Christians,  we  are  heirs  of  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham,  by  the  right  of  our  new  birth 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  are  made  Kings 
and  Priests  according  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  :  Kings,  that  we  may  reign 
with  Christ ;  Priests,  that  we  may  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices  to  God  in  Christ.  Our  Baptism  in 
its  full  significance  is  an  act  of  consecration, 
by  which  every  member  of  Christ  is  made  one 
of  a  royal  priesthood  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

To  describe  all  that  is  comprised  in  our 
Christian  birthright,  we  should  recite  the  several 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  He  renews 
us  in  the  likeness  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Our  birthright  is  the  knowledge  of  our  Father 
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in  Heaven  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son  :  it  is  the  pardon  of  our  sins  through  the 
precious  Blood  of  Christ ;  it  is,  besides,  every 
virtue  which  belongs  to  sanctification  :  holiness, 
justice,  truth,  hope,  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbour.  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  all  its  fulness,  to  be  heir  to  the  glories 
of  the  Church  triumphant,  is  a  Christian's  birth 
right.  And  it  is  this  that  we  barter  for  pottage, 
if  we  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  flesh  and 
the  world,  by  making  temporal  comfort  the  aim 
of  our  lives. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  life  to  which  the  idea 
of  our  adoptive  birthright  in  Christ  applies  with 
special  fitness.  What  is  commonly  called 
Honour  in  man  or  in  woman,  the  honour  of 
inviolate  truth,  of  unblemished  purity,  belongs 
essentially  to  the  privileges  of  our  spiritual  birth 
right  :  for  it  is  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  dignity  which  the 
idea  of  honour  implies.  Honour  is  not,  as  the 
world  is  apt  to  think,  the  prerogative  of  high 
birth,  a  virtue  of  the  few,  to  which  the  many 
cannot  aspire.  It  is  a  grace  which  invests  every 
regenerate  soul,  without  distinction  of  social 
degree.  That  chivalrous  sentiment  of  honour 
which  has  added  so  much  dignity  to  manhood 
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and  womanhood,  is  placed  upon  its  true  founda 
tion  when  it  is  associated  with  the  mystery  of 
our  adoption  into  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
If  a  Christian  sins  he  stains  his  honour;  that  is, 
he  stains  the  purity  of  a  soul  redeemed  by 
Christ  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who 
dwells  in  our  bodies  as  in  a  temple.  The  sense 
of  honour,  which  often  degenerates  into  mere 
aristocratic  pride,  is  exalted  to  a  holy  self- 
respect  if  we  value  our  birthright  as  children  of 
God,  and  feel  the  obligations  imposed  by  a 
nobility  so  high. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Esau's  example 
appears  to  touch  us  closely.  All  base  ambition, 
or  dissolute  pleasure,  all  bartering  of  the  goods 
of  the  spirit  for  the  goods  of  the  flesh,  whether 
it  be  in  public  life,  or  in  marriage,  or  in  business, 
repeats  the  sin  of  Esau.  And  for  us,  as  for  him, 
there  is  a  blessing  associated  with  the  birthright, 
yet  distinct  from  it.  Our  blessing  is  life  eternal, 
a  life  of  which  it  is  only  one  attribute  to  say  that 
it  endures  for  ever,  seeing  that  not  only  in  dura 
tion,  but  in  all  respects,  life  eternal  is  a  glorified 
state  beyond  our  present  imagination. 

To  each  of  us  there  arise  occasions  when 
Satan  tempts  us  to  ask  ourselves,  "What  profit 
shall  this  birthright  do  me  ? "  In  hours  of 
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weakness  and  depression  we  see  the  means  of 
relief  which  can  be  had  at  once,  though  only  on 
disgraceful  conditions.  Then  let  us  call  to  mind 
the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  tempter,  "  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Let  us  remember  that  our  true  life  is  not  so 
much  that  of  the  body,  which  is  mortal ;  but 
that  of  the  soul,  which  is  nourished  and  sus 
tained  by  the  breath  of  God.  In  our  day,  as 
of  old,  an  evil  spirit  is  at  large  upon  the  earth, 
tempting  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  things  un 
seen  :  the  spirit  of  negation,  which  mocks  at  all 
which  cannot  be  seen,  or  touched,  or  tasted. 
Do  not,  brethren,  listen  to  his  subtle  persuasion. 
Do  not  quench  that  spiritual  light  within,  which 
reveals  what  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 

In  the  refectory  of  a  Spanish  convent  there 
is  a  famous  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  oppo 
site  to  which  an  old  man  used  to  sit  daily  at  his 
meals  for  fifty  years :  and  as  he  reflected  on  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  among  his 
brethren,  how  many  had  come,  how  many  had 
passed  away,  while  the  silent  figures  on  the  wall 
remained,  he  said,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we,  and  not  they,  are  the  shadows."1  Similar 
1  See  Wordsworth's  Poems,  iv.  252. 
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to  this  is  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us,  when 
we  meditate  upon  the  ideas  of  Honour  and 
Virtue,  Truth  and  Holiness.  They  are  forms 
of  the  mind,  figures  which  group  themselves  in 
heavenly  communion  round  the  central  figure 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  profane  may 
call  them  shadows.  But  generation  after  genera 
tion  passes  :  we  come  and  go,  and  they  remain 
the  same.  Man's  frame  dissolves  into  dust,  but 
Holiness  and  Truth  continue  what  they  were, 
for  they  are  eternal.  Their  spiritual  essence  is 
more  real  than  our  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood. 
We,  and  not  they,  are  the  shadows. 


VI.    JACOB. 

"Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ; 
for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed." — Genesis  xxxii.  28. 

(Serontr  Jbunlrag  in  tLrnt,  P.M.) 

JACOB'S  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
in  Holy  Scripture.  A  life  full  of  faults,  yet 
distinguished  above  the  lives  of  ordinary  men 
by  a  rare  force,  intensity,  and  in  some  respects 
elevation  of  character,  it  is  well  worthy  of  our 
careful  study,  both  for  its  many  touches  of 
human  nature,  and  for  an  illustration  of  the 
Divine  law,  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth ;  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  re- 
ceiveth."  That  which  Jacob  himself  called  his 
pilgrimage  was  a  journey  along  a  path  chequered 
by  light  and  shade,  like  his  own  character.  The 
two  names  which  he  bore  set  forth  the  baser 
and  nobler  qualities  which  mingled  in  his  nature. 
Jacob,  or  "  supplanter,"  denotes  that  more  than 
Eastern  cunning  by  which  he  overreached  in 
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turn  his  brother,  his  father,  his  uncle  Laban. 
The  other  name,  Israel,  or  "  a  prince  of  God," 
denotes  the  strength  of  spiritual  life,  the  earnest 
ness  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  which  makes 
his  example  memorable  for  all  time.    The  name 
Jacob  has   remained  a   name  for  himself;  the 
name  Israel  has  been  honoured  above  those  of 
Abraham  and   Isaac  as  the  enduring  name  of 
the  Jewish  nation ;  and  not  of  them  only,  but, 
in  a  mystical  sense,  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Much  of  Jacob's  history  seems  to  be  recorded 
on  purpose  to  teach  the  retributive  justice  of 
God.  As  he  had  sinned  through  covetous 
eagerness  to  possess  his  father's  pastures  and 
flocks  and  herds,  and  dependents,  he  was  sent 
away  into  a  distant  land  alone,  to  serve  a  harsh 
master  for  twenty-one  years,  suffering  from  heat 
by  day  and  from  frost  by  night,  while  he  kept 
sleepless  watch.  As  he  had  sinned  through 
deceit,  deceit  was  practised  upon  him.  Leah 
was  substituted  for  her  sister  Rachel,  as  he  had 
passed  himself  for  his  brother  Esau.  Again,  as 
he  had  dealt  falsely  with  his  father,  so  his  own 
sons  dealt  falsely  with  him.  That  coat  of 
Joseph's,  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  was  a  de 
ception  which  corresponded  to  his  own,  when 
he  also  slew  a  kid,  to  counterfeit  Esau,  and 
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beguile  his  aged  father.  Nor  was  Rebekah's 
punishment  less  appropriate.  She  lost  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life  the  presence  of  the  home- 
keeping,  affectionate  son  for  whose  sake  she  had 
deceived  her  husband.  She  never  saw  him 
again ;  but  passed  her  last  years  in  grief  of 
mind,  vexed  by  the  wild  moods  of  Esau,  and 
by  the  alien  women  whom  he  took  to  wife. 

Yet  the  blessing  remained  with  Jacob.  For 
God  is  merciful  as  well  as  just.  He  punishes, 
but  He  does  not  punish  with  the  spitefulness 
of  a  vindictive  man  or  woman,  whose  thirst 
of  vengeance  cannot  be  slaked.  God's  punish 
ment  is  a  fatherly  correction,  inflicted  not  for 
mere  pain,  but  for  discipline.  He  punished 
Jacob  severely,  very  severely;  but  He  did  not 
hide  His  face  from  him. 

And,  if  we  look  to  the  nobler  side  of  Jacob's 
character,  we  can  see  that  God  had  made  him 
qualified  for  blessings  which  would  have  been 
thrown  away  on  Esau's  coarser  nature.  That 
far-reaching  hope,  which  made  him  aspire  to  the 
birthright  which  Esau  despised,  shows  a  depth 
of  soul  beyond  that  of  his  brother.  His  patient 
labour  for  Rachel's  sake  is  another  sign  of  the 
strong  hold  which  the  unseen  future  had  upon 
his  mind,  compared  with  the  visible  present. 
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A  still  more  admirable  feature  in  his  character 
is  that  tender  affectionateness  of  heart,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  instances  throughout  his  life. 
His  love  for  Rachel  stands  out  in  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  examples 
of  that  conjugal  affection  which  is  the  chief  bond 
of  human  society.  His  fourteen  years  of  ser 
vitude  for  her  sake  seemed  a  few  days  to  him 
for  the  love  that  he  bore  to  her.  She  alone  was 
the  wife  of  his  choice ;  and  his  attachment  to 
her  is  proved  after  her  death,  by  his  lasting  pre 
ference  of  her  children,  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
above  all  the  rest.  His  tender  care  of  Benjamin 
in  his  old  age  is  an  example  of  fatherly  affection 
not  less  remarkable.  We  have  learned  from  the 
lips  of  Jacob  some  of  the  most  touching  words 
in  which  an  old  man's  love  can  be  expressed, 
as  when  he  says  of  Benjamin  :  "  If  mischief 
befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then 
shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave." 

In  harmony  with  this  aspiring,  patient,  loving 
nature  is  the  wonderful  record  of  his  angelic 
visions.  His  solitary  journey  from  home  to 
Padan-aram  was  cheered  by  that  vision  of  angels 
ascending  and  descending  which  he  saw  at 
Bethel ;  and  angels  appeared  to  him  afterwards 
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at  several  of  the  decisive  moments  of  his  life, 
particularly  when  his  exile  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  returned  to  the  land  which  God  had  pro 
mised  to  give  to  him  and  his  posterity. 

When  we  read  of  Jacob's  frequent  communi 
cations  with  the  spirit  world,  we  have  a  key  to 
the  deeper  secrets  of  his  character.  Visions  are 
for  those  who  have  the  spiritual  sight  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  discerned.  u  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God."  There  are,  indeed,  some  revelations 
which  are  manifest  to  the  natural  sense  of  every 
man,  such  as  the  thunders  and  lightnings  which 
accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  dazzling  aspect  of  the  angel  who 
terrified  the  soldiers  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  there  is  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  percep 
tion  of  spiritual  things,  and  of  spiritual  beings, 
which  requires  a  corresponding  faculty.  When 
a  voice  from  heaven  answered  the  prayer  of 
Christ,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  some  said 
"  It  thundered,"  others  said,  "  An  angel  spake  to 
him."  When  St.  Paul  heard  Jesus  speaking  to 
him  from  heaven,  his  companions  heard  a  sound 
also,  but  caught  no  articulate  words. 

There  is  a  harmonious  fitness  in  God's  mes 
sages,  answering  to  the  nature  of  those  to  whom 
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they  are  addressed.  Spiritual  messages  delivered 
to  a  spiritual  mind  enter  freely,  and  dwell  there, 
but  for  others  they  are  as  books  to  one  who 
cannot  read. 

Jacob  was  marked  out  before  his  birth,  by 
that  original  fiat  of  God's  will  which  forms  the 
constitution  of  each  one  of  us,  as  capable  of  a 
higher  life  than  Esau  ;  and  through  all  his  many 
trials,  and  many  misdoings,  he  was  not  unfaithful 
to  his  high  calling.  That  vision  of  Bethel  in 
spired  him  with  an  abiding  consciousness  that 
the  God  of  his  fathers  was  with  him.  Again 
and  again  in  his  exile  does  he  refer  to  this 
assurance  as  his  help  in  trouble,  when  he  had 
no  friend  on  earth  to  help  him. 

An  angel  directed  Jacob  to  return  to  the  land 
of  his  kindred,  and  a  company  of  angels  greeted 
him  on  his  arrival  at  Mahanaim.  He  was  then 
about  to  encounter  the  danger  that  had  caused 
his  flight  from  home.  Esau  was  not  far  off; 
and  Jacob  trembled  with  fear  for  himself  and 
for  the  lives  which  were  dear  to  him,  his  children 
and  their  mothers.  A  mind,  so  anxious  and 
prudent  as  his,  forms  vivid  pictures  of  possible 
evil.  Every  precaution  is  taken.  He  sends  a 
message  to  his  brother,  entreating  that  he  may 
"  find  grace  in  his  sight,"  with  a  present  care- 
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fully  disposed  so  as  to  gratify  his  eyes  and  make 
him  favourably  inclined.  He  divides  his  family 
into  two  bands,  that  at  least  one  may  escape  if 
Esau  should  attack  either.  Having  done  this, 
and  led  them  over  the  ford  of  the  river,  he 
remains  behind  alone  for  the  night  (xxxii.  9). 

There,  in  darkness  and  solitude,  Jacob  under 
went  a  mysterious  agony.  In  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Hosea  (xii.  4),  "He  had  power  with 
the  angel  and  prevailed;  he  wept  and  made 
supplication  unto  him."  He  called  to  mind 
God's  past  mercies,  and  confessed  his  own  un- 
worthiness  :  he  also  called  to  mind  God's 
promises,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  his  brother.  An  angel  appeared  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  whom  he  wrestled 
all  night,  until  the  morning;  and  when  the 
stranger  bade  him  to  let  him  go,  he  said,  "  I 
will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me." 
There  it  was  that  he  won  his  name  Israel,  with 
the  Divine  assurance  that  he  had  prevailed  with 
God. 

To  interpret  in  a  literal  sense  this  night-long 
wrestling  of  Jacob  is  as  difficult  as  to  interpret 
that  ecstasy  of  St.  Paul  of  which  he  himself  said, 
11  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can 
not  tell."  There  is  this  further  parallel  between 
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the  two,  that  they  both  were  followed  by  a  visi 
tation  of  bodily  infirmity,  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  " 
in  St.  Paul's  case,  lameness  in  that  of  Jacob. 

But  the  spiritual  significance  of  this  conflict  is 
one  upon  which  Christians  have  loved  to  dwell 
in  all  ages.  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel  is  a 
symbol  of  earnest  and  effectual  prayer,  of  prayer 
like  that  of  which  we  read  in  the  story  of  the 
Canaanite  mother,  the  prayer  which  extorted 
from  Christ  the  apparently  reluctant  blessing, 
"  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt." 

It  is  no  play  of  fancy,  brethren,  but  a  true 
spiritual  discernment,  which  has  led  so  many 
Christian  teachers  and  poets  to  see  in  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel  an  image  of  acceptable 
prayer.  The  lesson  lies  in  the  history  itself, 
and  the  prophet  Hosea  has  by  Divine  inspira 
tion  set  the  first  example  of  drawing  it  out  more 
clearly. 

Rich  and  varied  as  is  the  instruction  to  be 
gained  from  Jacob's  life,  its  spiritual  lessons  are 
concentrated  in  the  two  mysterious  visits  of 
angels  which  took  place  at  his  going  out,  and 
at  his  returning  home  :  at  Bethel  and  at  Penuel. 
In  both  of  these  we  read  a  message  from  God  to 
man,  which  bears  to  be  considered  apart  from  its 
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special  reference  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and 
applied  individually  to  every  human  heart. 

When  we  go  forth  from  the  home  of  our  youth, 
to  make  experience  of  an  unknown  world,  when 
the  darkness  finds  us  without  a  friend  on  earth, 
there  is  yet,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  it,  a  heavenly 
ladder  set  up  from  our  resting-place,  wherever 
it  may  be.  We  have  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
a  means  of  spiritual  communication  with  the 
throne  of  God.  Our  prayers,  winged  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  go  upwards  :  and  the  gracious  gifts 
of  the  same  Spirit  come  down  to  us,  like  as 
cending  and  descending  angels.  Thus  the  most 
barren,  dreary,  unfriended  spot  becomes  through 
faith  a  Bethel,  the  "  house  of  God "  and  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

At  the  outset  of  the  pilgrimage  of  life  we  need 
not  desire  anything  more  than  this  assurance  of 
free  communication  with  God  in  Christ.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone,  but  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  our  Mediator  and  Advocate,  is 
with  us  always,  according  to  His  promise,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  falls 
to  our  lot  in  the  course  of  years  to  encounter, 
sooner  or  later,  some  great  crisis,  in  which  we 
feel  a  necessity  for  a  renewed  and  closer  sense 
of  fellowship  with  the  powers  of  the  spiritual 
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world.  So  even  our  Lord  Himself,  in  His 
ministry  on  earth,  underwent  an  agony  in  the 
Garden,  before  the  sufferings  of  His  trial  and 
crucifixion.  He,  too,  at  the  outset  of  His  minis 
try  had  been  comforted  by  the  ministry  of  angels 
in  the  wilderness,  and  again  at  the  close  "  there 
appeared  an  angel  from  heaven,  strengthening 
Him." 

Once  at  least  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us,  and 
possibly  more  than  once,  comes  a  crisis  in  which 
we  are  face  to  face  with  death,  invested  with  all 
his  terrors.  It  may  be  for  our  own  sake  that  we 
are  afraid :  it  may  be  for  some  life  bound  up 
with  our  own  ;  a  member  of  our  own  family,  as 
dear  or  dearer  than  ourselves.  Then,  as  we  pray 
with  confidence  that  God  hears  us,  prayer  be 
comes,  if  never  so  before,  a  real  act  of  entreaty  ; 
not  a  form  of  words,  not  a  religious  solemnity, 
not  a  tribute  of  incense  offered  by  our  lips,  but 
an  actual  struggle  with  the  omnipotent  power 
which  encompasses  us. 

How  to  name  that  power  we  know  not,  in  the 
agony  of  doubt  and  dread.  The  faith  which 
moves  along  lightly  in  the  sunshine  of  common 
life,  is  at  fault  in  hours  of  extreme  trial ;  as  it 
were  spreading  out  hands  in  the  darkness,  and 
ignorant  what  it  catches  hold  of.  "  Tell  me  thy 
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name,"  is  the  question  that  many  a  doubting 
heart  asks  of  the  unseen  Power  which  sways  its 
destiny.  But  only  the  strongest  and  noblest 
hearts  have  courage  to  say,  "  I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me." 

They  are  the  true  nation  of  Israel,  the  spiritual 
princes  of  God,  who  hold  fast  their  faith  in  spite 
of  the  fears  of  human  nature,  grappling  with 
adverse  circumstances  and  extorting  a  blessing 
from  what  seems  in  the  darkness  to  be  an  enemy, 
but  whose 

"  Nature  and  whose  name  is  Love."1 

Such  persistence  in  toil  and  in  prayer  is  a  sure 
note  of  the  saints  of  God :  as  our  Lord  says, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

Jacob,  as  we  see  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  God's  favour 
given  without  desert,  as  St.  Paul  particularly 
shows.  "  The  children  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it 
was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the 

1  See  C.  Wesley's  Hymn,  "  Come,  O  thou  Traveller 
unknown." 
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younger."  Nevertheless,  so  far  is  God's  favour 
to  any  man  from  smoothing  his  way  of  life,  or 
absolving  him  from  moral  responsibility,  that 
we  find  in  this  very  example  of  Jacob  the  most 
notable  illustration,  perhaps,  in  all  Scripture,  of 
human  will  contending  against  adversity.  The 
great  patriarch,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  has  left  on  them  the  impress 
of  his  character,  was  not  one  whose  path  appeared 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  lighted  by  auspicious 
stars,  but  a  much-labouring,  much-sorrowing 
man,  whose  life  was  alternately  a  pilgrimage  to 
a  better  country,  and  a  wrestle  against  opposing 
fortune.  God  teaches  us  in  him,  that  the  chosen 
vessels  of  His  grace  are  to  be  sought,  not  among 
those  who  take  their  portion  in  life  most  easily, 
but  those  who  dare  to  say  to  the  angel  who 
threatens  to  crush  them,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thou  bless  me."  For  the  love  of  God  is 
hidden  behind  a  veil  from  His  most  faithful 
servants,  as  it  was  above  all  when  His  dear  Son 
gave  His  life  for  us,  and  died  in  pain  upon  the 
Cross. 


VII.   JOSEPH. 

"  The  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake." — Genesis  xxxix.  5- 

(Cfjirb  J&untrag  in  iUnt,  P.M.) 

HUMAN  life  is  subject  to  general  laws  of 
God's  providence,  one  of  which  is  that 
which  binds  together  the  members  of  a  family 
for  good  or  evil,  including  even  the  servants  of 
the  house.  The  same  cause  which  brings  pros 
perity  to  one,  brings  prosperity  in  some  measure 
to  all.  The  same  cause  which  brings  adversity 
to  one,  brings  adversity  to  all.  These  effects 
are  sometimes  easily  explained ;  but  often  there 
are  influences  too  subtle  for  human  discernment, 
of  which  we  can  say  only  "  This  hath  God  done." 
As  we  read  concerning  Joseph,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  his  sake,  and 
afterwards  that  his  brethren  were  preserved 
through  him,  the  blessing  appears  to  be  beyond 
the  natural  proportion  of  cause  and  effect,  pro 
ceeding  out  of  the  overflowing  abundance  of 
God's  bounty. 
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The  working  of  God's  law  of  fellowship  comes 
in  conflict  with  another  of  God's  general  laws, 
which  brings  to  each  reward  or  punishment  ac 
cording  to  individual  desert.     Moreover,  there 
are  far-reaching  plans  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  lead  to  the  trial  of  acceptable  men 
in  the  furnace  of  adversity.     Thus  we  cannot 
account  for  the  course  of  any  man's  life  by  one 
simple  rule.     Part  of  our  lot  in  life  we  inherit, 
part  is   the   consequence  of  our  actions,  part 
depends  on  providential  circumstances  of  which 
we  do  not  see  the  whole.      Of  this  combined 
action  of  various  influences  we  have  a  picture, 
whenever  we  watch  the  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
a  tidal  river.     There  is  ihe  great  body  of  fresh 
water  from  the  river,  flowing  steadily  down  to 
the  sea.     There  is  the  tide  alternately  ebbing 
and  flowing.     There  is  the  wind,  of  which  the 
sailors  make  a  skilful  use  to  save  their  labour : 
and  there  is,  finally,  the  labour  of  the  oarsmen, 
to  be  used  when  other  means  fail. 

Joseph's  history  is  a  remarkable^  instance  of 
the  fluctuations  of  human  life.  His  fathers 
favourite,  yet  hated  by  his  brothers :  sold  into 
exile,  yet  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  foreign 
master:  cast  into  prison,  yet  exalted  to  the 
prime  ministry  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  full  ex- 
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perience  of  the  sweetness  and  bitterness  of  the 
world.  But  the  most  memorable  fact  in  his 
history  is  that  he  became  the  saviour  of  his 
brethren,  by  the  favour  of  God :  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  con 
spicuous  type  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

If  we  study  Joseph's  character  we  shall  not 
fail  to  observe  in  him  a  spiritual  grace,  corre 
sponding  to  the  outward  marks  of  God's  favour. 
He  was  one  of  whom  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  he  "walked  with  God."  Few  men  of  whom 
we  read  have  so  distinctly  realized  to  themselves 
the  presence  of  God,  as  a  righteous  and  merciful 
Lord.  Alike  in  the  sorrows  of  his  youth  and  in 
the  glory  of  his  later  years  he  bore  in  mind  that 
the  God  of  his  fathers  was  with  him,  far  away 
from  his  home  and  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant 
abominations  of  Egypt.  His  consciousness  of 
God's  presence  was  his  safeguard  under  tempta 
tion,  his  comfort  under  affliction,  and  a  restrain 
ing  power  to  keep  him  from  the  sin  of  pride.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  example  of  Joseph 
stands  out  conspicuous,  for  the  instruction  of 
all  who  undergo  similar  trials.  Tempted  by 
Potiphar's  wife  he  answers,  "  How  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?"  Bidden 
by  Pharaoh  to  interpret  his  dream,  he  says,  "  It 
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is  not  in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer 
of  peace."  In  making  himself  known  to  his 
brothers,  he  tells  them,  "  It  was  not  you  that 
sent  me  hither,  but  God."  These  instances,  to 
which  others  might  be  added,  show  the  religious 
habit  of  his  mind.  A  man  cannot  turn  to  God 
as  he  did,  in  the  moment  of  sudden  temptation, 
unless  he  is  accustomed  to  think  of  God  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life. 

Such  loyalty  to  God  is  rare  among  us,  though 
we  have  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction, 
clearer  and  fuller  than  the  simple  knowledge 
which  the  Hebrew  slave-boy  carried  into  Egypt. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  dismiss  the  thought 
of  God,  and  who  believe  or  profess  to  believe 
that  the  world  would  go  on  as  well  without  re 
ligion.  Not  only  of  these,  but  of  those  who  bow 
themselves  reverently  in  the  house  of  God,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  forget  His  presence  out  of 
doors,  especially  when  they  are  far  from  home 
and  among  strangers.  Our  ideas  of  God  are  apt 
to  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  religious  and 
social  institutions  tinder  which  we  have  been 
trained,  that  they  fade  away  under  new  con 
ditions.  Duty  is  too  often  separated  from 
worship,  and  considered  merely  as  a  formal  rule, 
a  law  imposed  by  human  society  upon  its 
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members,  without  reference  to  God.  Hence  it 
often  follows  that  in  great  cities  and  in  foreign 
lands,  where  the  fear  of  the  world's  judgment  is 
taken  away,  those  who  live  by  a  conventional 
standard  of  duty  go  astray,  and  only  they  who 
base  their  moral  conduct  on  religious  principles 
are  fit  to  stand  the  trial.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  all  social  duties  are  set  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament.  Parents  and  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  are  exhorted  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  to  each  other,  as  to 
Christ. 

Joseph's  example  is  applicable  to  every  con 
dition  :  but  the  condition  of  a  servant  is  the 
one  to  which  it  applies  most  closely  and  in 
structively.  He  had  experience  of  every  kind  of 
servitude ;  from  the  thraldom  of  abject  slavery 
to  the  responsibilities  of  a  high  ministry  of  state. 
In  each  position  God  prospered  him,  and  his 
masters  also  because  of  him,  according  to  the 
Psalmist's  description  of  the  way  of  a  righteous 
man,  "  Look,  whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  shall 
prosper."  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  attributing 
the  prosperity  of  Joseph  in  great  measure  to 
such  means  as  are  within  the  reach  of  anyone  : 
to  diligence,  prudence,  and  stainless  integrity. 
Although  it  was  a  miraculous  gift  which  first 
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commended  him  to  Pharaoh's  notice,  it  was  by 
the  qualities  of  a  good  servant  that  he  justified 
the  confidence  which  Pharaoh  placed  in  him. 
We  can  find  many  instances  among  the  heroes 
of  our  Indian  empire  of  men  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  as  Joseph  rose,  by  faithful  service; 
through  God's  favour,  though  without  the  aid  of 
supernatural  gifts ;  and  there  are  some  of  these 
who  have  left  an  example,  not  only  of  temporal 
success,  but  of  holy  living.  If  at  this  day  the 
millions  of  India  enjoy  a  measure  of  peace  and 
prosperity  unknown  under  former  dynasties,  the 
effect  is  due  mainly  to  God's  blessing  on  the 
work  of  such  men. 

Success  in  life  depends  more  than  is  com 
monly  supposed  on  such  simple  virtues  as 
truth  and  uprightness,  industry  and  thrift,  and 
less  on  extraordinary  genius  or  rare  opportunities. 
For  those  who  have  taken  no  pains  to  qualify 
themselves  for  useful  service,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  opportunities  of  usefulness 
slip  away  unobserved.  The  improvident  and 
indolent  and  untrustworthy  often  wonder  at  the 
"good  luck,"  as  they  call  it,  of  a  companion 
who  prospers  where  they  fail.  In  fact,  however, 
similar  "  good  luck  "  has  offered  itself  to  them, 
and  they  have  not  been  ready.  But  the  success 
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in  life,  which  is  vaunted  in  biographies  of  "self- 
made  "  men  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
What  the  world  calls  success  is  measured  by 
station  and  riches ;  by  titles  of  honour  and  a 
sumptuous  household.  There  remain  two  ques 
tions  to  be  asked  concerning  a  successful  man  : 
What  is  his  life  in  his  own  eyes  ?  and,  What  is 
his  life  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  The  magnificence 
which  dazzles  the  world  cannot  stay  God's 
judgment,  nor  even  prevent  that  anticipation 
of  judgment  which  a  man's  own  conscience 
pronounces.  Supposing  that  Joseph,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  in  Egypt,  had  hardened 
his  heart  against  his  own  family,  he  would  have 
been  successful  to  little  purpose  in  the  end. 
Who  would  care  to  be  a  self-made  Dives,  meeting 
after  death  a  Lazarus  of  his  own  kindred  whom 
he  had  forgotten  to  relieve  ? 

In  the  qualities  for  which  Joseph  is  most 
praiseworthy,  it  is  possible  for  the  weakest  and 
humblest  to  follow  his  example.  The  service 
which  is  rendered  to  an  exacting  invalid  for 
Christ's  sake,  by  a  poor  attendant,  has  often  no 
recognition  on  earth,  but  stands  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  Watching  and  fasting  and  wait 
ing  upon  a  hundred  capricious  humours,  the 
friendless  drudge  is  harassed  by  continual  re- 
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preaches,  until  it  becomes  a  habit  to  find  fault 
with  whatever  she  does.  But  Christ  is  a  friend 
to  the  friendless.  He  observes  with  love  that 
never  sleeps  the  hours  of  watching  which  receive 
no  human  thanks  :  and  sometimes  He  blesses 
with  unmerited  benefits  the  patient,  for  the  sake 
of  the  nurse  who  has  his  welfare  at  heart. 

The  subject  before  us  suggests  many  serious 
reflections  on  the  relation  of  master  and  servant. 
On  both  sides  it  is  a  relation  of  solemn  responsi 
bility.     Masters  and  mistresses   have   in   their 
hands  an  authority  which  in  many  cases  is  the 
very  making  of  their  servants'  character.     It  is 
well  known  how  a  large  household,  or  a  large 
factory  or  business  establishment,  sets  its  mark 
upon  the  younger   members  for  good  or  bad. 
To  have  been  there  is  of  itself  a  ground  of  praise 
or  discredit.     The  house   has  what  we  call   a 
tone,  and  for  this  the  head  of  the  house  must 
be   mainly  responsible.     When  simple   youths 
and  maidens  go  from  a  cottage  into  domestic 
service,    they   must  have   more   than  ordinary 
strength  of  principle  not  to  be  moulded  afresh 
by  the  ideas  which  they  learn  in  the  new  society 
into  which  they  enter.     They  must  needs  look 
up  to  their  seniors  for  instruction  in  their  work  ; 
and  it   follows  naturally  that   they  take   their 
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example  altogether  to  be  imitated.  While  the 
younger  servants  look  to  the  elder,  the  elder 
look  to  the  head,  and  thus  the  master  of  the 
house  exercises  an  influence  over  many  to  whom 
he  hardly  speaks  a  word.  The  daily  use  of 
Family  Prayer  is  a  symbol  and  bond  of  Christian 
fellowship,  when  it  is  a  real  and  not  a  formal 
act  of  united  worship.  But  in  order  that  it 
may  be  real,  and  may  be  felt  to  be  real,  there 
must  be  in  the  daily  round  of  life  such  a  habit 
of  sympathy  as  Family  Prayer  implies. 

Much  depends  on  the  choice  of  servants, 
whether  a  good  character  be  valued  as  indis 
pensable,  or  whether  it  be  thought  enough  that 
a  servant  be  useful  as  "a  hand,"  fulfilling  the 
particular  work  that  is  wanted.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  those  servants  who  have  the 
charge  of  their  masters'  children.  Lessons: 
which  are  taught  in  the  nursery  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  example,  leave  a  life-long  impres 
sion  behind  them.  Deceitful  or  uncleanly 
habits,  and  superstitious  fears,  learned  in  child 
hood,  are  not  easily  unlearned. 

Among  many  faults  in  the  choice  of  servants 
there  is  one  which  is  condemned  far  less  than  it 
deserves,  for  the  subject  is  one  on  which  we 
shrink  from  speaking.  I  refer  to  the  culpable 
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folly  of  giving  a  mother's  tenderest  duty  and 
privilege  to  a  nurse  whose  qualification  is  her 
shame.  They  who  consent  to  this  cannot  have 
reflected  how  they  are  accessory  to  a  four-fold 
evil :  tainting  the  blood  of  their  own  offspring 
in  its  source,  sapping  the  morals  of  the  house 
hold,  corrupting  far  and  wide  the  conscience  of 
the  poor,  and  closing  up  the  springs  of  repen 
tance  and  often  of  natural  feeling  in  the  poor 
nurse's  heart,  by  making  her  sin  profitable.  If 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  that 
repents,  if  there  is  blessing  on  those  who  turn 
a  sinner  from  error  and  save  a  soul  from  death, 
it  can  be  no  light  matter  to  do  the  reverse  of 
this,  by  sinking  still  deeper  a  soul  which  has 
fallen. 

While  in  these  and  other  respects  a  great 
responsibility  lies  on  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  a  household,  the  servants  also,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  have  their  share  in  the  duties  on 
which  the  well-being  of  the  whole  family  de 
pends.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  domestic 
service  have  it  for  their  main  work  in  life.  It 
is  not  as  in  a  trade  or  profession,  where  a  man's 
care  is  divided  between  his  business  and  his 
family.  A  servant's  business  is,  for  the  time 
being,  the  welfare  of  the  family  in  which  he  or 
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she  is  a  member.  Whatever  account  they  have 
to  render  to  God  of  their  lives,  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  an  account  of  their  acts  of  service : 
whether  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust, 
whether  they  have  done  their  work  as  in  God's 
sight,  not  with  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  eye- 
service,"  the  performance  of  duties  only  so  far 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  .seen.  To  act  as  in  God's 
sight  is  the  simple  rule  which  solves  many  diffi 
cult  questions,  and  it  is  the  rule  which  the  ex 
ample  of  Joseph  especially  commends  to  us. 

His  character  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
Holy  Scripture :  a  character  in  which  tender  affec 
tion  is  combined  with  far-sighted  wisdom  and 
unswerving  sense  of  right.  As  to  two  points  his 
conduct  is  open  to  question;  but  on  each 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  vindication. 
His  father's  partiality  shown  by  his  dress  of 
many  colours,  and  God's  favour  shown  by  his 
visions  of  future  greatness,  provoked  the  envy 
of  his  brothers.  And  it  may  easily  have  been 
that  he  was  elated,  as  was  not  unnatural,  at  the 
favour  shown  to  him  by  God  and  his  father.  If 
it  were  so,  he  was  severely  chastened  by  the 
discipline  of  sorrow.  Again,  when  he  brought 
to  Jacob  an  evil  report  of  his  brothers,  he 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  acted  too  much  as 
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a  spoiled  child  might  act  in  telling  tales.  But 
there  is  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  parents  which  over 
rules  the  general  rule  of  hiding  a  brother's  fault. 
And  so,  between  masters  and  servants,  there  are 
occasions  when  the  master's  interest  is  so  deeply 
at  stake,  that  a  servant  who  knows  of  evil  doing 
and  does  not  report  it,  becomes  an  accomplice 
in  guilt.  That  which  makes  the  character  of  a 
tale-bearer  odious,  is  the  seeking  to  win  favour 
at  the  cost  of  a  brother's  or  comrade's  reputation. 
But  this  reproach  must  be  incurred  when  the 
alternative  is  treachery  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
To  think  otherwise  is  the  morality  of  brigands 
and  conspirators,  not  of  upright  men.  On  the 
whole  Joseph  sets  a  noble  example  in  this 
difficult  matter.  He  was  loyal  as  to  his 
father's  wrongs,  generous  and  forgiving  as  to 
his  own. 

Finally,  brethren,  whether  masters  or  servants, 
remember  the  obligation  in  which  we  all  stand 
to  Christ,  as  fellow-citizens  of  His  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  This  world  and  its  conditions  will 
pass  away.  Differences  of  rank  and  fortune 
and  station  will  be  laid  aside  in  the  grave.  But 
the  virtues  of  faith  in  God's  unseen  presence, 
of  hope  in  His  gracious  protection,  of  love  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  our  brethren,  will 
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abide.  They  descend  from  Heaven  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  will  bear, 
like  the  tree  of  life,  all  manner  of  fruit,  both 
here  and  for  eternity. 


VIII.   MOSES. 

"  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM:  and  he 
said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  / 
y^/hath  sent  me  unto  you."— Exodus  iii.  14. 

(.jftftf)  Sunfcag  in  Unit,  A.M.) 

IN  the  whole  Bible  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
a  weightier  sentence  than  this,  for  it  is  the 
revelation  of  God  to  His  chosen  people  by  His 
most  significant  name.  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  is 
the  English  version  of  the  Hebrew  words  which 
correspond  to  the  name  Jehovah.  Thus  the 
text  is  a  message  to  all  mankind  that  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  not  only  the 
God  of  a  family  or  tribe,  but  the  True  God,  the 
Eternal.  Upon  this  verse,  with  its  context,  is 
founded  the  mission  of  Moses  to  deliver  his 
brethren,  and  the  Covenant  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  the  same  reve 
lation,  in  close  connection  with  two  chief  doc 
trines  of  the  New  Covenant— His  own  eternal 
Being  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  We 
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have,  therefore,  abundant  cause  to  meditate  on 
it  reverently.  If  it  appear  difficult  at  first  sight, 
we  shall  not  find  it  the  less  instructive  and  en 
couraging,  when  we  study  it  carefully  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  few  words  are  enough  to  recall  the  very 
interesting  circumstances  under  which  God 
spoke  to  Moses.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
in  bondage  under  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt. 
Since  the  events  of  which  we  read  last  Sunday 
another  Pharaoh  had  arisen  who  "knew  not 
Joseph."  A  revolution,  of  which  there  are 
sundry  records  in  the  monuments  of  the  land, 
deposed  the  line  of  shepherd  kings,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Hebrews,  and  restored  a  native 
line,  by  whom  they  were  bitterly  hated.  Moses 
had  been  educated  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  but 
he  chose  to  take  part  with  his  suffering  brethren 
against  their  oppressors.  He  had  to  fly  for  his 
life;  and  in  his  exile  he  took  refuge  with  a 
family  of  Abraham's  race,  and  kept  sheep  in 
the  pastures  of  Mount  Horeb.  Here  it  was 
that  he  was  called  by  name,  from  the  midst  of  a 
Bush  which  burned  mysteriously  without  con 
suming,  and  warned  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  God  of  his  fathers.  The  Voice  foretold 
the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
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bondage,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Such  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  mes 
sage  to  Moses,  according  to  the  letter.  But  its 
spirit  belongs  to  all  time. 

God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Moses  by  the 
name  Jehovah,  or  Eternal,  was  the  planting  of 
a  faith  which  should  endure  for  ever,  and  grow 
till  it  should  embrace  all  nations  in  its  perfected 
form.  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  rooted  in  this 
earlier  revelation.  For  Christ  reigns  by  the  title 
of  "Son  of  God,"  and  this  very  title  "Son  of 
God  "  draws  all  its  majesty  from  the  sacredness 
with  which  God's  holy  name  is  invested.  "Son 
of  God  "  to  heathen  ears,  has  no  such  religious 
importance  as  to  us.  It  means  only  the  son  of 
any  of  their  numerous  deities.  That  which 
makes  the  name  so  sacred  to  us  is  the  associa 
tion  by  which  it  is  hallowed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
which  teaches  us  to  worship  only  one  God,  the 
Almighty  and  Eternal.  He  was  made  known 
to  Abraham  as  the  Almighty ;  and  His  Name 
Jehovah  is  often  used  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  But  it  acquired  a  new  and  most 
important  significance  in  contrast  to  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  and  in  relation  to  the  founding  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Even  the  visible  sign  of  the  Bush  burning 
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with  fire  conveyed  a  spiritual  truth.  It  was 
doubtless  intended  as  a  symbol  of  heavenly 
power  coming  down  to  earth,  and  that  not  to 
destroy  but  to  preserve.  The  Jewish  nation  has 
been  compared  to  the  Burning  Bush,  as  being 
marvellously  kept  alive  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
I  prefer,  however,  to  regard  the  Burning  Bush 
as  a  type  of  the  sacred  Branch  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  whose  human  nature  was  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  the  fire  of  His  Divine 
nature. 

But  the  enduring  interest  of  the  vision  centres 
on  the  Name,  "  I  am  that  I  am ;"  a  name  which 
later  Jews  refrained  from  uttering,  so  awful  and 
majestic  did  it  sound  to  them.  Its  meaning  is 
embodied  in  the  ascription  of  praise  which  St. 
John  heard  in  heaven,  when  God  is  worshipped 
as  He  "  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  is 
to  come."  In  other  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am  " 
signifies  the  Eternal,  to  whom  Past  and  Future 
are  as  the  Present,  a  Being  not  subject  to  the 
lapse  of  time.  Accordingly,  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am,"  He  was  rightly  understood  by  them  to 
claim  the  essential  attribute  of  God,  Eternity. 
He  who  says  "  I  am  "  in  such  a  case  assumes  to 
himself  the  Divine  nature.  His  words  imply 
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that  which  is  declared  concerning  Christ  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  He  is  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

Many  lessons,  some  of  them  spiritual,  others 
practical,  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  considera 
tion  of  this  great  Name.  For  ourselves,  to 
whom  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  life  to  mark 
the  course  of  time  by  three  divisions — Past, 
Present,  and  Future — it  is  vitally  important  to 
remember  that  in  the  Being  of  God  all  three 
divisions  of  time,  Past,  Present,  Future,  are 
gathered  up  into  one  everlasting  Now. 

i.  God  is  the  God  of  the  Past.  Therefore 
we  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  "  written  for 
our  learning,"  although  they  relate  the  dealings 
of  God  with  races  of  men  who  lived  on  earth 
several  thousand  years  ago.  The  Almighty,  Who 
made  the  heavens  and  earth  by  His  word,  Who 
gave  the  first  command  of  obedience  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  is  the  same  God  as  He  to  Whom  we 
kneel  in  prayer  this  day.  The  promises,  the  com 
mands,  the  examples,  the  judgments,  which  stand 
recorded  of  the  days  of  old,  are  applicable  to  our 
own  case,  for  the  God  of  the  Past  is  our  God. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  been  is  without  some  sig 
nificance  as  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  The  New  Covenant  has  made  the  first 
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old,  but  the  God  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  the  same 
as  the  God  of  the  New,  though  manifested  less 
completely.  There  is  a  gradual  unfolding  in 
Revelation  of  the  Being  and  attributes  of  God. 
Revelation  is  properly  the  drawing  back  of  the 
veil  which  hides  God  from  us ;  but  the  veil  is 
not  drawn  back  all  at  once.  Many  a  fold  inter 
venes  between  us  and  the  vision  of,  God  as 
He  is.  To  some  extent  the  veil  was  removed 
by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  more  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Yet  the  same  eternal  Trinity 
in  Unity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
abides  for  ever  from  the  beginning. 

2.  Important  as  it  is  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  God  is  the  God  of  the  Past,  manifested  in 
Nature  and  in  History,  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
important  to  believe  in  Him  as  God  of  the 
Present.  He  is  often  called  in  Scripture  "  the 
living  God,"  and  "  the  true  God,"  to  distinguish 
Him  from  heathen  gods  such  as  Baal,  or  Jupiter, 
or  idols,  which  have  no  real  existence  as  living 
persons.  If  we  realize  what  is  meant  by  a  living 
God,  the  effect  of  our  faith  will  be  to  see  His 
Hand  in  the  course  of  our  daily  lives,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  anything  that  words  can 
express.  We  shall  live  in  the  spirit  of  the 
cxxxixth  Psalm,  "Thou  art  about  my  path  and 
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about  my  bed,  and  spiest  out  all  my  ways." 
Further,  if  we  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
faith  in  a  true  God,  we  shall  not  let  our  wishes 
or  our  fancy  prevail  over  truth  in  our  religion. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  great  and  very  common 
danger.  A  large  part  of  mankind  are  culpably 
indifferent  to  truth  in  their  religious  belief, 
caring  only  to  find  peace  and  comfort  to  their 
souls  by  any  means.  This  error  lies  at  the 
root  of  popular  Romanism.  Under  the  names 
of  Saints,  some  of  whom  were  holy  men  and 
women,  others  of  doubtful  character,  the  igno 
rant  are  taught  to  look  for  help  in  trouble  to 
intercessors,  whose  power  to  help  is  imaginary. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  legends  of  the  Saints  are 
beautiful  tales,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
value  of  beautiful  tales,  even  though  they  be 
nothing  more,  to  stir  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
goodness.  But  our  souls  need  a  surer  founda 
tion  of  faith  to  rest  on,  than  mere  imagination 
can  supply.  The  great  question  as  to  religious 
doctrine  is  not  the  question,  Is  it  beautiful, 
peaceful,  comforting?  but,  Is  it  true?  And 
thus  the  simple  word  "I  am"  expresses  the 
most  profound  of  all  differences  between  the 
true  God,  and  whatever  else  is  worshipped  in 
the  place  of  God. 
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3.  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  likewise  the  God  of 
the  Future.  We  shall  not  cease  to  be  in  His 
Hand  when  we  pass  out  of  this  world  into  the 
world  to  come.  A  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  mysterious  subject,  by  the  words  of  Christ 
Himself,  uttered  with  reference  to  the  message 
of  God  to  Moses  (St.  Luke  xx.  37):  "That 
the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed  at  the 
bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living :  for  all  live  unto  him."  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  title  "  I  am  that  I  am," 
signifying  Eternity,  if  Abraham  were  to  rise  no 
more,  and  God  were  to  be  called  "  the  God  of 
Abraham."  From  the  two  names  of  God  re 
vealed  at  the  Burning  Bush,  "God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  "I  am  that  I  am,"  there 
follows  by  implication  the  truth  of  the  Resurrec 
tion  of  the  Dead.  Nothing  could  be  more  in 
congruous,  more  self-contradictory,  than  to  de 
scribe  the  Eternal  God  by  the  names  of  men 
who  had  died,  if  there  were  no  resurrection. 

We  might  have  expected  to  find  more  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead.  The  slight  and  obscure  notices  of  a  life 
to  come  in  the  Old  Testament  are  a  remarkable 
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contrast  to  the  prominence  which  is  given  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur 
rection  through  Christ. 

This  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  a  cele 
brated  treatise  of  Bishop  Warburton's,  "the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  and  it  is  made  more 
intelligible  by  our  modern  researches  into  the 
religion  of  Egypt.  We  need  only  go  into  a 
museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  see  the 
mummies,  embalmed  with  infinite  care,  which 
have  been  preserved  for  two  thousand  years,  to 
understand  that  resurrection  of  the  body  was  a 
doctrine  in  which  Moses  had  been  trained  in 
Pharaoh's  house.  That  he  did  not  teach  it  to 
his  brethren  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
they  were  already  familiar  with  the  idea,  in  a 
form  which  deprived  it  of  spiritual  value ;  for  it 
was  associated  in  Egypt  with  a  degrading  idolatry, 
which  it  was  needful  for  them  to  forget.  Moses 
was  taught  by  inspiration  to  declare  to  the 
children  of  Israel  the  truth  which  they  most 
required — that  is,  the  actual  presence  of  God  with 
them,  as  a  Ruler  and  Guide. 

In  considering  these  three  aspects  of  God,  as 
God  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future, 
we  must  not  let  any  one  point  of  view  exclude 
the  rest.  We  must  not  so  read  the  histories  ot 
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the  Bible,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection 
between  God's  dealings  with  His  chosen  people, 
and  the  laws  of  righteousness  by  which  we  are 
ruled  at  this  day.  Nor  must  we  so  interpret 
what  is  revealed  of  the  life  to  come,  as  to  con 
tradict  what  we  know  of  God's  dealings  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  We  must  not  suppose 
either  His  justice  or  His  mercy  to  cease  with 
this  life. 

How  deeply  Moses  felt  the  power  of  the 
revelation  of  God's  eternity,  we  see  by  the 
Psalm  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  the  xcth  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  In  the  Bible  version  this 
Psalm  is  entitled  "  A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man 
of  God,"  and  it  has  for  its  subject  the  comparison 
of  God's  eternity  with  the  transitory  life  of  man : 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  from  one 
generation  to  another."  Man  grows  up  and 
withers  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  while  to  God 
a  thousand  years  are  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

Charged  with  this  great  truth,  Moses  went  in 
God's  name  to  be  a  minister  of  deliverance  to 
His  people  in  their  bondage.  And  it  is  the 
same  truth,  as  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  have  to 
deliver  to  souls  in  spiritual  slavery.  We  proclaim 
the  eternal  Jehovah, 
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' '  Our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come." 

Old  as  this  truth  is,  and  familiar  to  us  from 
childhood,  it  is  like  the  sea  or  the  sky,  of  inex 
haustible  freshness  and  infinite  depth.  We  can 
never  realize  it  fully,  so  as  to  say  we  know  it 
well  enough,  for  it  presents  day  by  day  new 
lessons  for  our  meditation.  The  eternity  of 
God  is  a  support  to  our  souls  when  we  lose 
confidence  in  all  earthly  things.  Health  is 
perishable :  wealth  is  perishable :  the  whole 
order  of  society,  political  and  moral,  is  under 
going  changes,  which  tend  we  know  not  whither  : 
the  religion  of  our  fathers  is  attacked  by  many 
formidable  enemies.  We  have  reason  to  fear, 
both  privately  and  publicly,  that  the  stream  of 
time  will  carry  away  many  things  which  are 
precious  to  us.  But  we  need  not  lose  heart 
while  we  believe  that  the  eternal  God  is  our 
refuge,  and  that  His  everlasting  arms  uphold  us. 


IX.    KORAH. 

"  Even  to-moirow  the  Lord  will  shew  who  are  his,  and 
who  is  holy. " — Numbers  xvi.  5. 

(Jftrst  5>untras  after  Master,  A.M.) 

KORAH'S  revolt  and  its  punishment  form 
one  of  the  most  impressive  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  particulars  of  the 
rebellion  come  home  to  us,  as  presenting  a  close 
parallel  to  many  an  incident  of  our  own  time  : 
while  the  strange  and  terrible  judgment  which 
destroyed  the  rebels,  exceeds  in  its  horror  even 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  If  we  recognize  the 
principle  that  Holy  Scripture  was  written  for  our 
learning,  we  cannot  but  see  in  the  condemnation 
of  Korah  and  his  company  a  warning  for  all 
time  against  wickedness  like  his. 

Rebellion  against  God,  in  the  person  of  His 
representative,  stands  condemned  in  the  ex 
ample  of  Korah.  Rebellion  against  parents, 
against  rulers  and  governors  of  every  degree, 
and,  above  all,  against  the  Mediator  and  High 
Priest  of  the  New  Covenant,  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,  has  God's  sentence  recorded  against  it 
in  this  awful  instance  of  His  wrath.  So  plain  is 
this  lesson,  that  nothing  can  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  make  it  more  impressive.  But  the 
practical  application  requires  all  the  greater  care 
and  discrimination  ;  like  the  handling  of  a  sharp- 
edged  tool,  which  cuts  both  ways,  and  is  apt  to 
wound  those  who  touch  it  incautiously.  To 
understand  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a  parallel 
to  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  we  must  trace  it  from 
the  beginning. 

Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  are  named  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  against  Moses,  and  we 
learn  something  beyond  their  names  from  the 
fact  of  their  descent.  For  Korah  was  a  Levite, 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  therefore  very 
near  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Dathan 
and  Abiram  were  descended  from  Reuben, 
Jacob's  first-born,  who  was  superseded  at  one 
time  by  Joseph,  at  another  by  Levi,  at  another 
by  Judah,  in  the  leadership  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  It  appears  that  the  Levites  of  the  house 
of  Kohath,  to  which  Korah  belonged,  were  en 
camped  near  to  the  Reubenites,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tabernacle.1  Thus  they  had  faci- 

1  See  Blunt,  "Undesigned  Coincidences." 
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lities  of  conspiring  together  undiscovered  until 
they  had  gained  to  their  party  250  "  princes  of 
the  assembly."  Common  jealousy  bound  to 
gether  men  who  had  nothing  else  in  common. 
There  was  the  Levite  leader,  so  near  to  the 
High  Priesthood  that  only  one  family  inter 
vened  j  there  was  the  Reubenite  leader,  fretting 
under  the  tribal  curse,  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou 
shalt  not  excel/'  and  wishful  to  regain  his  head 
ship  over  Levi  and  the  rest ;  yet  both  raising 
the  cry  of  equality,  for  the  temporary  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  authority  which  God  had 
set  over  them.  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you  " 
is  the  complaint  of  Korah  against  Moses,  "  Ye 
take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  con 
gregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the 
Lord  is  among  them.  Wherefore  then  lift  ye 
up  yourselves  against  the  people  of  the  Lord  ?  " 
It  might  be  yesterday,  instead  of  three  thousand 
years  ago,  that  this  plea  of  equal  rights  was  put 
forward.  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  great 
and  sacred  names,  are  taken  for  watchwords  by 
the  ambitious  in  order  to  cloak  their  selfish  aims, 
in  modern  England  and  modern  Europe,  as 
among  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  the  story  it  is 
important  to  observe  how  far  the  conduct  of 
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Moses  was  clear  of  blame  in  this  matter.  God's 
judgment  given  in  his  favour,  both  here  and  in 
the  previous  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
(Numbers  xii.),  is  enough  to  vindicate  him. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  which  shows  more  vividly  how  free  from 
pride  or  personal  arrogance  was  the  adminis 
tration  of  Moses.  He  was  told  that  two  men, 
Eldad  and  Medad,  prophesied  in  the  camp,  and 
Joshua  said,  "  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them." 
And  Moses  answered,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
spirit  upon  them  !" 

Comparing  this  incident  with  that  of  Korah, 
we  see  the  magnanimous  character  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  we  also  see  the  vital 
distinction  between  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the 
office  of  the  priesthood.  Prophecy  is  God's 
immediate  gift,  apart  from  any  ordained  or  con 
stituted  ministry.  As  such  we  should  acknow 
ledge  it  where  we  meet  with  it,  the  response  of 
our  spirits  bearing  witness  to  the  presence  of 
(rod's  Spirit.  Any  devout  Christian  can  feel,  for 
instance,  in  reading  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Pro 
gress,"  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  spiritual  utterance,  though  he  has 
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received  no  formal  commission,  and  though  his 
words  betray  defective  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine.  He  is  like  the  man  of  whom  the  dis 
ciples  said  to  Christ,  "  We  found  one  casting 
out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him, 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us."  But  Jesus 
said,  «  Forbid  him  not." 

While  the  gifts  of  God,  under  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenant,  are  thus  bestowed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  organized  constitution  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth,  there  is  not  the  less  an 
organized  constitution  which  God  has  ordained, 
and  which  His  Minister  is  bound  to  uphold. 
Moses,  patient  and  meek  as  he  was,  saw  in  the 
confederacy  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  a 
rebellion  against  God's  appointed  order,  and  to 
God's  sentence  he  appealed,  with  the  results  we 
know:  "The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and 
all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and 
their  goods.  So  they  and  all  that  appertained  to 
them  went  down  alive  into  the  pit ;  and  the 
earth  closed  upon  them,  and  they  perished  from 
among  the  assembly." 

Under  both  Covenants  alike  we  find  a  plan 
of  government  divinely  instituted,  with  ministers 
duly  ordained,  and  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts. 
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In  each  case  we  see  the  same  regular  symmetry 
of  organization ;  first  the  Head,  the  Mediator 
of  the  Covenant,  being  Moses  under  the  Old, 
and  Christ  under  the  New  Dispensation  ;  then 
the  Chief  Ministers  under  the  Head— that  is, 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  or  Chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ: 
under  these,  again,  the  seventy  elders  whom 
Moses  appointed,  and  the  seventy  disciples 
whom  Christ  appointed.  In  these  particulars, 
which  correspond  so  evidently  with  each  other, 
we  see  a  manifest  sanction  given  to  the  prin 
ciple  of  orderly  government  in  the  Church. 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  on  the  whole 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  analogies  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  light  which  is  shed  upon 
them  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  distinguish  the  case  of  Korah 
widely  from  that  of  Eldad  and  Medad;  and 
therefore  to  show  a  liberal  toleration  for  the 
Eldads  and  Medads  of  our  day,  but  to  main 
tain  firmly  the  order  of  the  Church  against  its 
adversaries. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  self-willed,  am 
bitious  spirit  which  prompted  Korah's  revolt,  or 
we  shall  misapply  its  lessons.  God  does  not 
here,  or  elsewhere,  teach  us  unlimited  passive 
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obedience.  Of  all  histories  in  the  world,  per 
haps,  Jewish  history  is  the  richest  in  examples 
of  conscientious  opposition  to  wrong-doing,  on 
the  part  of  men  in  authority. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  wan 
derings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder 
ness,  a  few  weeks  before  this  time.  Aaron  had 
committed  a  great  sin.  He  had  received  gold 
from  the  people,  and  had  made  for  them  an  idol 
with  it.  As  he  said  with  miserable  evasiveness, 
"I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this 
calf."  Then  Moses  called  on  those  who  were 
on  the  Lord's  side  to  consecrate  themselves,  by 
taking  His  part;  and  the  Levites  stood  forward 
as  avengers  of  God's  injured  majesty.  On  that 
day,  therefore,  Korah  found  favour  with  God, 
while  Aaron  himself  stood  by,  ashamed. 

Another  instructive  case  occurs  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  St.  Paul  was  brought  up  for 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  High  Priest 
Ananias,  who  ordered  the  bystanders  to  smite 
him  on  the  mouth.  Thereupon  Paul  said,  "  God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest 
thou  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  and 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to  the 
law?"  But  when  they  said,  "  Re  vilest  thou 
God's  High  Priest?"  he  excused  himself,  saying, 
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"  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  it  was  the  High 
Priest ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  He  showed 
respect  for  authority,  even  in  a  bad  man.  Yet 
he  did  not  cease  to  maintain  his  just  cause 
against  the  unrighteous  minister  of  God.  So 
also,  when  the  same  High  Priest  laid  hands  on 
Peter  and  John,  "being  grieved  that  they  taught 
the  people,  and  preached  through  Jesus  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  the  Apostles  answered, 
"Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  of  those  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
official  authority  has  been  found  on  one  side, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  other.  Athanasius 
in  exile  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Trinity  in  Unity  against  a  world  in  error. 
Luther  stood  forth  alone  to  protest  against  the 
iniquity  and  moral  corruption  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  Examples  might  be  accumulated,  even 
to  the  present  century,  of  men  who  have  appealed 
against  God's  unworthy  ministers  to  God  Him 
self,  and  whose  appeal  has  been  justified  by 
posterity,  although  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  in 
vain.  There  are  other  cases  of  insubordination 
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also  which,  although  not  to  be  approved,  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  conscientious  error  of  judg 
ment.  Error  of  judgment  is  a  fault,  but  it  differs 
in  degree  and  in  kind  from  the  sin  of  Korah. 

Our  application  of  the  lesson  of  Koran's  de 
struction  must  be  limited  to  acts  of  rebellion  in 
which  self-will  predominates.  Yet  this  limitation 
leaves  a  wide  field.  For  selfishness  and  am 
bition  have  many  cunning  disguises.  A  man 
who  is  discontented  with  his  position,  and  seeks 
advancement,  soon  finds  a  grievance  ready  to 
his  hand,  and  persuades  himself  that  he  is  a 
champion  of  a  public  cause.  Koran's  plea,  that 
all  men  are  equal,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
levers  by  which  an  ambitious  man  raises  himself 
above  his  fellows.  Perhaps  he  is  only  half 
aware  what  he  is  doing,  and  never  sees  himself 
as  others  see  him.  It  is  not  only  in  great  affairs 
that  this  ambitious  spirit  is  manifested.  Every 
station  in  life  has  its  temptations,  from  the 
youngest  member  of  a  family  to  the  highest 
rulers  in  Church  and  State.  For  illustration  I 
will  refer  to  three  cases.  There  is  the  duty 
owed  by  children  to  their  parents.  There  is  the 
duty  owed  by  members  of  the  Church  to  their 
ministers.  There  is,  thirdly,  the  duty  owed  by 
the  clergy  to  Christ  Himself  as  head  of  the 
Church.  A  few  words  on  each  of  these  three. 
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i.  In  a  family,  as  the  children  grow  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  there  is  too  often  a 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  parents.    Sons 
and  daughters,  flushed  with  self-esteem,  forget 
their  filial  duty.   They  think  scorn  of  the  loving 
care   which   has   brought    them   up,    and    the 
wisdom  purchased  by  experience  of  which  they 
know  nothing.     They  will  even  impute  to  base 
motives  the  restraints  put  upon  them  for  their 
own  welfare.     As  when  Korah  accused  Moses 
of  wishing   to  put   out    the  people's  eyes  and 
make    himself  a    prince   over   them,   so  wilful 
children    regard    their    parents    as    tyrannical 
governors,   who  want   to  hide  the  world  from 
them,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.     It  is  a  cause 
for  guardian  angels  to  weep  over,  when  the  rule 
of  wise  and  loving  parents  is  set  at  nought,  and 
their  hearts  are  broken  at  the  sight  of  their 
rebellious  children  going  to  perdition.    Although 
the  earth  opens  not  to  swallow  them  suddenly, 
there   is  a  spiritual  fire  from   the  Lord  which 
comes  forth  sooner  or  later  :  the  fire  of  remorse 
which  may  be  quenched,  and  another  fire,  which 
may  not  be  quenched. 

2.  As  members  of  Christ's  Church  we  have 
certain  privileges  and  certain  obligations.  We 
read  to-day  in  the  Gospel,  St.  John  xx.,  a  solemn 
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commission  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles, 
"  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you."  That  commission  was  respected  in  the 
Church  as  the  founding  of  a  Christian  society. 
It  was  not  that  the  Apostles,  or  the  clergy  who 
succeeded  them,  had  any  special  holiness. 
"  The  whole  congregation  are  holy,"  as  Korah 
truly  said,  although  he  drew  from  the  saying  a 
false  inference,  to  support  his  rebellion.  It  is 
true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
Christian  soul  for  sanctification,  and  special  gifts 
are  bestowed  at  God's  good  pleasure  on  whom 
soever  He  will,  apart  from  the  regular  ministra 
tions  of  the  Church.  But  for  the  sake  of  order 
Christ  has  appointed  offices  which  a  man  may 
not  take  to  himself.  Authority  to  administer 
God's  Word  and  Sacraments,  authority  to  pro 
nounce  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Christ's  name,  is 
not  to  be  claimed  by  individual  Christians  as  a 
right,  but  to  be  sought  in  dutiful  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  Universal. 

3.  There  is  a  further  application  of  our  sub 
ject  which  specially  touches  the  clergy,  inas 
much  as  we  stand,  like  Korah,  near  to  the 
sanctuary.  Ambitious  ministers,  who  intrude 
between  Christ  and  His  people,  abusing  their 
sacred  office  to  gratify  their  love  of  power,  are 
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followers  of  that  guilty  kinsman  of  Aaron  of 
whom  we  have  been  reading  to-day.  Thus  the 
boundless  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Papacy  are 
treason  to  the  High  Priest  of  the  New  Covenant ; 
and  the  same  ambitious  spirit  is  not  confined  to 
Rome,  but  is  manifested  under  Anglican  sur 
plices  and  Geneva  gowns,  whenever  the  minis 
ters  of  Christ  have  thought  more  of  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  than  of  being  examples  to 
the  flock. 

In  all  cases  alike,  the  spirit  which  despises 
lawful  government  is  contrary  to  God.  Both  as 
Christians  and  as  citizens  we  are  subject  to  the 
King  of  kings.  The  higher  our  privileges  and 
the  greater  our  liberty,  the  more  we  are  bound 
to  submit  loyally  to  the  authority  of  Him  Who 
is  higher  than  the  highest,  our  Prophet-Priest, 
the  Moses  and  the  Aaron  of  the  New  Covenant, 
our  Redeemer  from  Sin  and  Death,  our  Mediator 
at  the  Eternal  Throne  of  Grace,  our  Leader  to 
the  promised  land  of  Heaven. 


X.  BALAAM. 

"  Balaam  the   son  of  Bosor,    who  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness." — 2  Peter  ii.  15. 

(Cflirlr  Suntrag  after  IBaster.) 

I^HE  particular  feature  of  Balaam's  character 
which  is  noticed  in  the  New  Testament 
is  his  consent  to  do  wrong  for  profit.  He  is 
described  thus,  not  only  by  St.  Peter,  but  by 
St.  Jude ;  and  while  these  lay  stress  on  his  love 
of  riches,  St.  John  in  his  Revelation  refers  to 
the  evil  which  he  did  for  that  base  motive.  His 
sin  is  only  too  common,  in  all  ages.  But  there 
is  much  in  his  history  which  makes  his  bad 
example  stand  out  in  singular  distinctness  and 
instructiveness.  We  have  set  before  us  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  almost  as  vividly  as  in  a 
picture,  the  great  Eastern  prophet,  as  he  stood 
on  the  cliffs  of  Moab,  and  surveyed  the  camp 
of  Israel  spread  out  in  the  valley  below.  He 
had  been  brought  with  difficulty  from  his  home 
by  the  Euphrates,  enticed  by  large  promises  of 
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reward,  that  he  might  curse  the  invaders  in  the 
name  of  God.  Such  was  the  custom  in  ancient 
warfare.  Before  the  armies  went  out  to  battle, 
their  prophets  or  soothsayers  l  on  either  side  in 
voked  the  blessing  of  the  gods  of  their  religion. 
Balaam  was  celebrated  as  being  inspired  with 
supernatural  knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty.  So  the  king  of  Moab  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  his  assistance.  He  would  not 
take  Balaam's  first  refusal,  but  sent  a  second 
and  more  nattering  message,  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  be  successful,  for  it  brought  the 
prophet  to  his  aid. 

Seven  altars  are  erected  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  are  prepared  for 
sacrifice  on  each.  Then  the  prophet  goes  from 
altar  to  altar,  and  offers  the  twofold  sacrifice 
with  due  solemnity  seven  times.  After  this,  he 
retires  to  a  high  place  alone,  to  await  the  moment 
of  inspiration.  Balak  and  the  chiefs  of  Moab 
look  on,  expecting  the  oracle  anxiously.  After 
a  while  the  prophet  returns  as  one  in  a  trance, 
full  of  the  message  of  God  which  he  has  received. 
We  have  to  imagine  him  carried  out  of  himself 
by  spiritual  rapture,  his  blood-stained  hands 

1  See  Smith's  Diet.  Antiquities,  "  Fetiales." 
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outspread  over  the  windy  precipice,  his  eyes 
glaring  with  an  unearthly  light,  as  he  utters  in 
a  rhythmic  chant  the  words  which  God  has  put 
into  his  mouth. 

To  the  horror  of  the  Moabite  princes,  his 
words  are  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing  upon  their 
enemy.  The  king  expostulates  with  him  in  vain. 
Balaam  declares  that  he  has  no  power  to  speak 
according  to  his  own  will.  All  the  rewards  of 
Balak  could  not  move  him  to  prophesy  other 
wise  than  as  God  inspired  him.  Another  place 
is  tried,  and  then  a  third  ;  but  at  each  remove 
the  blessing  is  more  emphatic.  Whether  his 
eyes  ranged  freely  over  the  numberless  hosts  of 
Israel,  or  only  caught  sight  of  a  portion  between 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  he  could  not  choose  but 
say,  "  This  people  is  blessed." 

We  have  a  deep  source  of  comfort,  applicable 
to  ourselves,  in  the  fact  of  the  blessing  which 
Balaam  was  inspired  to  pronounce  on  Israel. 
For  the  children  of  Israel,  as  we  read  very  fully 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  were  guilty  of  many 
transgressions  against  God's  law  at  this  time. 
Anyone  who  might  have  walked  among  their 
tents,  using  no  prophetic  insight,  but  natural 
observation,  would  have  seen  and  heard  much 
to  reprove ;  the  envy  of  the  several  tribes,  the 
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murmuring  of  the  baser  sort  at  the  sameness  of 
their  life  and  their  food;  the  ungovernable 
passions,  the  stiffness  of  neck,  and  hardness 
of  heart,  which  from  time  to  time  provoked  the 
wrath  of  God  against  His  people.  The  par 
ticulars  of  their  conduct  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  be  a  tissue  of  misdoing.  Yet  we  see  here 
that  they  are  not  rejected  by  God.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  declared  to  be  a  holy  people. 
Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  spots  and  blemishes, 
which  mark  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
the  details  of  its  history,  disappear  when  sur 
veyed  from  heights  above.  The  Israel  of  God, 
whether  seen  in  full  or  partially,  is  blessed 
still  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  individual 
faults. 

I  believe  it  is  right,  brethren,  to  apply  a  judg 
ment  of  the  same  kind  to  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  be  filled  with 
the  memory  of  evil  doings,  which  is  clearer  and 
longer  inmost  than  the  memory  of  what  is  done 
well.  Thus  we  may  easily  pass  too  harsh  a 
judgment,  for  "in  many  things  we  offend  all." 
Our  excess  of  severity  will  be  restrained,  if  we 
look  less  at  details,  and  more  at  characters  as  a 
whole,  surveying  our  neighbours  from  a  com 
prehensive  point  of  view,  like  that  on  which 
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Balaam  stood.  So  we  shall  see  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  of  God's  favour  resting  on  some 
households,  in  which  we  have  seen  only  faults 
and  deficiencies  while  living  amongst  them. 
Charity  often  prompts  this  view  of  men  when 
they  die,  but  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  death  to 
be  just. 

There  is  much  besides  in  Balaam's  prophecy 
which  demands  our  careful  study,  especially  its 
sublime  and  wonderful  anticipation  of  the 
Messiah,  the  true  Star  and  Sceptre  of  Israel. 
But  the  subject  which  claims  our  attention  in 
these  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  as  we 
read  them  consecutively,  is  the  character  of 
the  prophet  himself,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  in  the  Bible.  Several  of  the 
best  sermons  in  our  language  have  been  written 
to  expound  the  character  of  Balaam.  One 
(Bishop  Butler's)  has  shown  how  strong  was  the 
sense  of  good  and  evil  in  him,  though  he  did 
not  act  according  to  his  conscience.  Others 
(by  Newman  and  Robertson)  have  shown  how 
he  fell  by  trifling  with  his  conscience.  For  he 
is  a  signal  example  of  that  common  inconsis 
tency  in  human  nature,  which  is  described  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  war  between  the  law  of  our  mind 
and  a  contrary  law  in  our  members.  His  con- 
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science   drew   him   one  way,    and   his   desires 
another. 

It  was  against  his  own  wish  that  he  pro 
nounced  a  blessing  on  Israel.  He  would  have 
chosen  to  accept  the  presents  of  the  King  of 
Moab,  and  spoken  in  accordance  with  the 
King's  request.  In  spite  of  God's  warning  at 
first,  forbidding  him  to  go,  he  asked  again ;  and 
the  second  time  God  bade  him  go,  punishing 
him,  as  he  often  punishes  wilful  men,  by  con 
senting  to  his  desire.  So  he  went ;  and  on  the 
way  he  had  a  strange  and  mysterious  rebuke 
from  the  ass  he  rode  on,  as  if  to  teach  him  and 
us  the  lesson,  that  the  dullest  of  brutes  is  wiser 
than  a  highly-gifted  man  who  shuts  his  eyes  to 
God's  commands.  When  he  met  Balak,  he 
•endeavoured  to  prepare  the  king's  mind  for 
disappointment.  He  knew  that  the  prophetic 
gift  was  no  part  of  himself,  that  he  must  utter, 
not  what  he  chose,  but  what  God  taught  him 
to  utter.  The  King  of  Moab  could  not  under 
stand  this.  He  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
might  be  had  for  money,  that  Balaam's  soul 
would  yield  to  liberal  offers ;  and  thus  he  per 
sisted,  to  his  own  confusion,  in  striving  to 
obtain  a  curse  upon  his  enemies  by  means  of 
gifts. 
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Yet,  although  the  Moabite  King  mistook  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Balaam,  he 
had  not  mistaken  his  man.  The  prophet  was 
willing  enough  to  serve  him  by  any  means  which 
lay  in  his  own  power.  We  read  in  a  later 
chapter  (chap,  xxxi.)  how  Balaam  actually  sug 
gested  to  the  king  insidious  ways  to  defeat  his 
own  inspired  blessing.  By  his  advice  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites  conspired  to  bring  a 
curse  upon  the  children  of  Israel  by  tempting 
them  to  idolatry  and  sensual  vices.  He  was, 
indeed,  so  far  successful  that  the  children  of 
Israel  were  .punished  for  their  sin  by  a  plague. 
Then  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  hoped  to 
overcome  their  reduced  strength  ;  but  they  were 
defeated,  and  the  wicked  prophet  fell  in  the 
battle. 

Our  interest  in  Balaam  turns  mainly  on  the 
struggle  in  his  nature  between  a  Divine  inspira 
tion  of  righteousness,  and  a  selfish  will  which 
was  set  on  earthly  objects.  The  contrast,  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  appears  strange, 
even  marvellous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  type  of 
character  which  is  not  without  parallel.  There 
have  been  great  men  in  modern  times  who  have 
been  drawn  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  opposing 
influences  of  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit  within 
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them.     One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  has 
been  described  in  the  bitter  verse  : 

"The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
A  man  may  speak  as  a  prophet  of  God,  may 
have  his  mind  enlightened  by  a  surpassing  illu 
mination,  not  of  intellect  only,  but  of  spirit;  he 
may  be  so  far  loyal  to  the  Divine  voice  within  him 
as  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and  yet  his  practical  life 
may  move  altogether  in  another  sphere,  seeking 
base  ends  for  himself.  Many  a  writer,  whose 
moving  language  touches  the  hearts  of  others 
with  pure  and  holy  emotion,  is  merely  seeking 
gain.  Actors,  whose  counterfeit  passion  melts 
an  audience  in  tears,  are  often  thoroughly 
mercenary  themselves.  Are  there  not  also 
preachers,  whose  preaching  is  little  else  but 
acting?  And  thus — to  come  to  the  point  which 
chiefly  concerns  us — our  life,  for  every  one  of 
us,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sentimental 
and  the  practical :  the  first  part  a  life  of  ideas 
and  emotions,  and  in  some  sense  visions :  the 
second  part  a  life  of  action,  and  of  plans  which 
lead  to  action.  These  two  parts  combine 
together  in  a  well-ordered  soul ;  but  in  souls 
which  are  ill-regulated,  as  Balaam's,  they  are  at 
variance.  The  visions  and  ideas  are  heavenly  ; 
the  actions  and  plans  are  earthly. 
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For  those  who  are  endowed  with  spiritual 
gifts  in  an  extraordinary  measure,  there  is  some 
times,  as  with  Balaam,  a  certain  dignity  of 
spiritual  tone  which  is  sustained  in  spite  of 
moral  baseness.  A  man  so  endowed  is  upheld 
in  thought  and  speech  by  the  force  of  conscience 
within  him,  so  that  he  cannot  be  "  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision "  in  word,  however  un 
worthy  his  actions  may  be.  But  such  instances 
are  rare.  More  commonly  men,  whose  spiritual 
and  moral  life  are  out  of  harmony,  sink  into 
hypocrites.  Their  spirituality  becomes  a  mere 
pretence,  cloaking  their  avarice  or  ambition. 

Now  this  is  a  real  and  terrible  danger  to 
which  we  are  subject.  Who  is  not  aware  how 
often  men  of  devout  and  even  saintly  religious 
profession  are  found  wanting  in  the  virtues  of 
ordinary  life,  in  common  honesty,  sobriety,  or 
truthfulness  ?  It  requires,  unhappily,  very  little 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  bring  to  our  notice 
cases  of  sanctimonious  professions  joined  in  the 
same  person  with  unscrupulous  worldliness  of 
conduct.  In  such  cases  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
man  is  acting  a  part.  Yet  he  probably  deceives 
himself  more  than  anyone  else.  When  he  talks 
of  himself  as  called  by  Providence  to  do  what 
he  is  doing  for  gain,  and  would  not  do  other 
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wise,  he  is  really  believing  what  he  says ;  but  he 
has  misused  his  gifts  of  spiritual  discernment 
until  he  has  become  unable  to  recognise  the 
intimations  of  God's  will  which  are  at  variance 
with  his  own  will. 

There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  Balaam's  aspi 
ration,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  !"     Connecting 
this  wish,  which  he  uttered  as  he  gazed  on  the 
tents  of  Israel,  with  his  actual  death  soon  after 
wards  in  guilt  and  shame,  we  cannot  but  feel 
some  touch  of  human  sympathy,  if  we  call  to 
mind  how  little  our  best  wishes  have  been  ful 
filled   in   our  own  subsequent  conduct.     How 
bitter  is  the  pang  of  regret  with  which  one  who 
has  seen  and  approved  the  good,  but  followed 
the  evil,  looks  upon  the  course  of  another's  well- 
spent  life,  which  it  is  too  late  to  copy  !    There  are 
few  indeed,   however  upright   in   their  general 
conduct,  however  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
themselves,  who  will  not  feel  conscience-stricken 
for  some  things  done  amiss,  some  chapters  of 
their  past  life  which  mar  the  consistency  of  the 
whole,  and  which  they  would  blot  out  if  they 
could. 

When  we  consider  how  Balaam,  with  all  his 
gifts,  has  left  a  name  of  reproach  behind  him  to 
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later  generations,  we  must  also  consider  that 
every  one  of  us  is  liable  to  a  similar  judgment 
if  we  follow  his  fault,  loving  the  wages  of  un 
righteousness.  Not  here,  perhaps,  for  human 
praise  and  blame  can  only  take  account  of  a  few 
conspicuous  names.  The  memory  of  ordinary 
men,  their  righteousness  or  unrighteousness, 
fades  quickly  away  from  this  world.  By  the 
time  the  grass  has  grown  afresh  upon  their 
graves,  there  are  only  a  few  kindly  hearts  which 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  what  they  were. 
But  in  the  book  of  God  the  past  lives  still,  and 
the  hidden  transgressions  of  former  years  shall 
be  brought  to  light  when  the  dead  rise  again  : 
when,  as  Daniel  writes,  they  "  That  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con 
tempt." 

Two  voices  call  us,  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
to  us  through  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  voice  of  Satan,  speaking  to  us 
through  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh.  So  long  as  we  hold  our  hearts  open 
willingly  to  receive  God's  spirit,  we  shall  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  voice  of  God  from  that  of  the 
tempter.  But  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  the  love  of  money,  are  apt  to 
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dull  the  spiritual  discernment  of  right  and 
wrong,  even  in  those  who  are  most  highly 
endowed.  Unless  we  apply  the  truths  which 
God  has  revealed  to  us  to  our  daily  conduct,  we 
shall  fall  into  inconsistencies  like  Balaam,  his 
perception  of  truth  at  one  time  raised  above 
humanity  by  spiritual  knowledge,  at  another 
time  sunk  below  that  of  a  brute  beast  by  self- 
willed  blindness  of  heart.  His  history  records 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  soul.  But  there  are  also 
noble  souls  among  us,  precious  in  God's  eyes, 
though  unrecognised  by  man,  trembling  in  the 
balance  between  good  and  evil.  Pray  for  your 
selves,  and  for  each  other,  brethren,  that  you 
may  have  not  only  a  clear  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  but  also  what  is  indispensable,  a  hearty 
desire  and  strength  to  do  His  will,  according  to 
the  knowledge  which  He  gives  you. 
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"  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee." 
Joshua,  iii.  7« 

Cifirst  S>un&as  after  STvtmtg,  A.M.) 

LIKE  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men, 
Moses  died  with  the  work  of  his  life  un 
finished.  God  refused  to  him  that  which  would 
have  rounded  off  his  task,  as  leader  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land.  The 
book  of  Deuteronomy  closes  with  his  death  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;  and  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  following  book  we  read  how  his  servant, 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  was  called  to  take  his 
place  as  leader,  and  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Canaan. 

Joshua's  commission  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  of  Moses.  He  was  to  act  rather  than 
to  speak.  Moses  had  been  bidden  to  deliver 
God's  law  to  the  people.  He  had  spread  out 
his  hands  in  intercessory  prayer  while  the  people 
fought  with  Amalek,  and  the  fatal  error  of  his 
life  had  been  to  strike  an  impatient  blow,  when 
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he  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  Joshua, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of  action ;  a  soldier, 
not  a  prophet.  He  was  bidden  to  make  war 
against  seven  powerful  nations,  whom  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  regarded  with  not  unreasonable 
dread  as  their  superiors  in  bodily  stature  and  in 
arts  of  every  kind.  God's  charge  to  him,  three 
times  repeated,  was  "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage." 

He  was  an  instrument  well  fitted  for  the  work 
to  be  done.    Brave,  prompt,  patient,  well-trained 
to  obey  or  to  command,  Joshua  is  a  pattern  of 
soldierly  virtues.     Such  a  character  must  needs 
be  respected  in  any  age,  whether  we  meet  with 
it  in  friend  or  in  enemy.     The  gentler  graces  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  are  never  more  fruitful  than 
when  they  are  sown  in  a  nature  like  Joshua's.    A 
man  whose  heart  is  full  of  religious  devotion, 
whose  courage  is  developed  and  restrained  by 
habits  of  military  discipline,  will  take  a  promi 
nent  place  in  the  army  of  Christ,  when  he  has 
once  enlisted  under  Christ's  banner.     We  have 
an  example  of  the  kind  in  the  centurion  Cor 
nelius,  and  many  of  us  can  call  to  mind  others 
in  the  course  of  our  reading,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
our  experience. 

When  the  chief  command  was  given  to  Joshua, 
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he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  charac 
teristic  of  the  peculiar  training  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  He  was  taught  in  various  ways  that  he 
was  no  more  than  God's  lieutenant.  First,  he 
was  given  to  understand,  by  a  mysterious  vision, 
that  the  true  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  was 
Another,  to  whom  he  must  show  reverence, 
taking  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet  Then  Jericho 
fell,  not  by  human  valour,  nor  by  strategy,  but 
by  faith  in  God's  word.  Day  after  day  the  army 
marched  round  the  walls  in  a  religious  proces 
sion,  headed  by  the  priests  and  the  Ark.  At 
last,  on  the  seventh  day,  when  they  had  com 
pleted  the  circuit  seven  times,  they  raised  the 
war-shout :  and  thereupon  the  walls  fell  down 
miraculously,  and  the  children  of  Israel  took 
possession  with  ease  of  the  panic-stricken  city. 

The  strict  obligation  of  obedience,  which  God 
imposed  on  his  chosen  people,  was  illustrated 
immediately  after  the  taking  of  Jericho  by  the 
case  of  Achan.  His  act  of  covetousness,  in 
reserving  a  part  of  the  accursed  spoil,  brought 
defeat  on  the  host ;  and  victory  returned  to 
them  only  when  the  offender  had  been  detected 
and  put  to  death. 

Another  Divine  law,  which  Joshua  observed 
strictly,  was  faithfulness  to  his  plighted  word. 
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He  kept  faith  with  Rahab,  and  protected  her 
house  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho.  He  also 
kept  faith  with  the  deceitful  Gibeonites,  and 
fought  for  them  against  the  confederate  kings  of 
Canaan. 

The  great  battle  of  Gibeon  is  the  turning 
point  of  Joshua's  history,  both  in  its  natural 
and  supernatural  incidents.  A  plain  narrative 
of  the  facts  would  run  thus :  Gibeon  was  at 
tacked  by  five  kings,  or  chiefs,  and  Joshua 
marched  during  the  night,  twenty  or  more 
English  miles,  to  fall  upon  the  confederate 
army  by  surprise  at  daybreak.  First  up  the  hill, 
then  over  the  pass  and  down  the  western  valley 
of  Ajalon,  the  host  of  Israel  drove  the  heathen 
before  them,  and  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  which 
broke  upon  the  flying  Canaanites,  completed 
their  defeat. 

To  these  facts,  memorable  enough  in  them 
selves,  a  wonderful  addition  is  made  by  the  in 
spired  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  quoting 
from  a  more  ancient  poetical  book,  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  in  which  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  de 
scribed  as  standing  still  at  Joshua's  command.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  called  upon  to  understand 
this  famous  passage  literally ;  for  some  of  the 
best  Jewish  scholars,  centuries  before  the  dif- 
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ficulties  of  modern  astronomy  were  raised,  in 
terpreted  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
as  a  poetical  image,  like  many  which  we  find  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.1  Yet  there  is  un 
doubtedly  more  in  the  description  than  what  we 
commonly  mean  by  poetical  imagery;  for  the 
words  of  Scripture  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites,  were 
on  that  day  shown  to  be  unable  to  defend  their 
worshippers  against  the  God  of  Israel.  Baal  the 
Sun-god,  Astarte  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  shone 
down  alternately  on  the  host  of  Israel,  and 
lighted  them  to  victory,  as  if  obedient  to  the 
will  of  Joshua.  The  full  moon,  which  guided 
him  upon  his  difficult  path  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  mountain  heights  of  Gibeon,  and 
on  the  following  night  enabled  him  to  track  the 
five  kings  to  their  hiding  place,  appeared  to  join 
with  the  sun  in  service  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah. 

The  victory  gained  by  Joshua  was  not  merely 
a  victory  of  one  people  over  another  people,  but 
of  one  religion  over  another  :  and  this  is  the  chief 
significance  of  the  record  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 

k*  See  Keil,  Joshua;  and  Speaker's  Commentary,  ii.  55. 
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without  making  it  much  clearer.  What  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  interpreta 
tion  which  seems  most  probable,  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible.  In  these 
days,  when  science  is  taken  by  some  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe  are  apt  to  be  put  in  place  of  God,  we 
have  reason  to  fall  back  on  the  great  lesson  of 
Joshua's  victory,  that  the  Lord  of  all  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  above 
them  ;  not  in  the  Sun  or  Moon,  but  in  the  Eter 
nal  Maker  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Another  serious  question,  hardly  less  impor 
tant,  is  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
chapter,  in  which  we  read  Joshua's  treatment  of 
the  defeated  kings.  They  are  dragged  out  of 
the  cave  in  which  they  lay  hidden,  and  put  to  a 
shameful  death.  Joshua's  captains  set  their  feet 
on  their  necks,  and  their  corpses  were  hung  up 
on  trees  as  a  final  indignity. 

Elsewhere,  in  our  own  English  history,  we 
have  examples  of  a  very  different  behaviour  to 
wards  a  fallen  enemy.  The  English  prince,  who 
waited  with  his  own  hands  on  the  king  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  presents  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  conqueror.  The  English 
king,  who  pardoned  the  archer  who  had  given 
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him  his  death-wound,  is  another  notable  instance 
of  generosity  to  enemies.  Nor  is  it  only  Christian 
chivalry  which  supplies  such  examples.  We  have 
similar  touches  of  humanity  in  the  Greek  Alex 
ander,  protecting  the  family  of  his  enemy  Darius  ; 
and  in  the  Roman  Scipio,  moved  with  sympathy 
at  the  fall  of  Carthage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  examples 
like  these  are  much  fitter  for  our  imitation,  than 
the  fierce  conduct  of  Joshua  and  his  captains. 
Our  difficulty  is  not  to  know  how  we  ought  to 
behave,  for  Christian  education  guides  us  prac 
tically;  but  how  to  reconcile  to  our  Christian 
principles  the  fact,  that  Joshua,  a  holy  man  of 
old,  acted  thus.  The  question  arises,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  constantly  throughout  the  Old 
Testament.  The  merciless  cruelty  towards 
enemies,  of  which  Joshua's  treatment  of  the 
defeated  kings  is  an  instance,  does  not  stand 
out  alone  as  a  rare  exception,  but  is  the  common 
rule  in  the  wars  of  Israel.  It  is  conspicuous 
in  the  acts  of  the  men  who  are  held  up  to  ad 
miration  :  as  when  Gideon  put  to  death  his 
Midianite  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  or  when 
Samuel  hewed  in  pieces  Agag  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  or  when  David  massacred  his 
enemies  on  several  occasions.  On  the  other 
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hand,  Saul  was  reproved  for  sparing  the  king 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner.  And  the  laws 
of  Moses  lay  down  with  the  utmost  rigour  a 
command  of  exterminating  warfare  against  the 
nations  of  Canaan  :  to  "  smite  them,  and  utterly 
destroy  them,"  to  "  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  shew  mercy  unto  them." 

Plainly,  we  must  draw  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Covenant  and 
that  of  the  New.  \Ve  must  recognize  an  in 
completeness,  a  narrowness,  in  the  Old  Dispen 
sation,  which  we  are  thankful  to  have  outgrown 
by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  The  law 
made  nothing  perfect."  It  was  "a  schoolmaster," 
or  usher,  "to  bring  us  to  Christ."  So  much  is 
plain,  but  that  is  not  all.  To  reconcile  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  as  parts  of  one  Divine 
revelation,  we  must  show  that  the  life  of  Joshua 
has  lessons  of  conduct  for  us,  notwithstanding 
our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  barbarities  of 
Hebrew  warfare. 

What  lessons  those  are,  we  can  see  by  re 
turning  to  the  comparison  which  I  drew  just  now, 
of  the  courtesies  of  Christian  knighthood,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  We  miss  in  them  the  religious 
earnestness  which  moved  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
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Our  English  Edward  and  Richard  fought  for 
selfish  glory,  delighting  in  the  exercise  of  their 
skill  as  horsemen  and  swordsmen.  But  Joshua, 
and  men  like  him,  went  into  battle  with  grave 
seriousness,  as  ministers  of  God  to  extirpate 
evil.  His  mission  was  to  establish  a  holy 
nation,  in  the  place  of  a  wicked  nation  which 
was  accursed  by  God.  He  had  not  attained  to 
the  spiritual  discernment  which  separates  a  man 
and  his  actions,  treating  the  man  as  a  brother, 
and  punishing  his  actions  as  they  deserve, 
without  hatred  to  him.  To  a  blunt  soldier  like 
Joshua,  mercy  appears  mere  weakness,  or  else 
treason  to  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

It  is  easy  to  be  gentle  in  a  cause  for  which 
we  do  not  care,  but  to  combine  gentleness  with 
earnestness  is  a  task  which  demands  the  highest 
religious  and  moral  culture,  a  degree  of  culture 
to  which  the  Israelites  had  not  attained,  and 
which  is  but  rarely  attained  now,  after  centuries 
of  Christian  teaching. 

Our  modern  history  supplies  a  very  remarkable 
parallel  to  that  of  Joshua,  in  the  conquest  of 
India.  The  land  was  like  Canaan,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  possessed  by  idolatrous 
nations,  the  cup  of  whose  iniquity  was  full.  A 
small  number  of  invaders  succeeded,  by  God's 
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favour,  in  subduing  the  Kings  of  Hiridostan, 
one  after  another;  and  the  people  found  their 
gods  powerless  to  defend  them.  So  far  the 
two  cases  resemble  each  other.  In  some  other 
respects  the  difference  is  wide.  Zeal  for  the  one 
true  God,  which  filled  the  soul  of  Joshua,  has 
little  place  in  the  record  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Oar  rule  has  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  toler 
ation,  not  to  say  indifference,  which  left  undis 
turbed  the  hideous  idolatry  of  Juggernaut ;  and 
at  this  day  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  enjoy,  alike 
with  Christian,  the  protection  of  a  mild  and 
equitable  government.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  the  religious  neutrality  of 
the  conquerors  of  India,  as  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  conquerors  of  Canaan. 

A  few  have  been  found,  however,  uniting  as 
fervent  a  zeal  for  God  as  the  heroes  of  Israel, 
with  as  tender  and  comprehensive  a  humanity 
as  that  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  teaches. 
Such  men  as  the  Lawrences,  Havelock,  and 
Edwardes,  are  true  followers  of  the  Joshua  of 
the  New  Testament,  Who  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

The  parallel  between  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  Joshua,  which  is  suggested  by  His  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  illustrated  by  His  work  of 
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leading  His  chosen  people  to  a  heavenly  Land 
of  Promise,  throws  light  on  the  problem  of  re 
conciling  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Our  Saviour's  life  on  earth  was  a  warfare.  He 
fought  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God,  against  falsehood,  against  pride, 
against  selfishness,  in  short,  against  all  the 
powers  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  sun  was 
darkened  with  preternatural  gloom  while  He 
fought  out  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Cross. 
Afterwards,  when  He  ascended  in  triumph  to 
His  Father's  right  hand,  He  used  His  power, 
not  to  humble  His  enemies,  but  to  give  gifts  to 
men,  even  for  His  enemies,  that  the  Lord  God 
might  dwell  among  them. 

His  example  shows  us  that  zeal  for  God  is 
compatible  with  charity  to  man.  We  may  be 
earnest  in  God's  cause,  and  yet  gentle  to  our 
opponents.  And  this  is  a  truth  which  comes 
home  to  the  daily  life  of  many  of  us.  From  time 
to  time  our  duty  compels  us  to  act  for  God's 
sake,  in  opposition  to  some  whom  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  is  so  in  great 
questions  of  the  Church  or  the  State ;  it  is  so 
in  lesser  questions,  as  to  the  administration  of  a 
hospital,  a  school,  or  a  household.  In  propor 
tion  as  we  are  in  earnest,  our  hearts  go  forth 
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into  the  fray,  and  we  are  tempted  to  forget  that 
our  opponents  are  our  brethren.  At  such  times, 
let  us  ponder  the  lessons  of  mercy  set  before 
us  by  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  Love 
victorious  through  suffering  is  the  great  lesson 
of  the  Cross  :  and  that  spiritual  victory  binds 
together  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  in 
united  thankfulness  to  God  through  Christ,  in 
that  City  of  God  which  has  no  need  of  Sun  or 
Moon  to  lighten  it,  in  the  presence  of  His 
eternal  glory. 


XII.    SAMSON. 

"  The  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God." 

Judges  xiii.  5. 

IN  these  words  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Samson's  mother  described  her  unborn  son. 
His  message  and  miraculous  appearance  remind 
us  of  a  far  more  memorable  prediction  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  annunciation  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  which  was  made  to  Mary  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  Probably  the  likeness  between  these 
two  heavenly  messages  was  in  the  mind  of  St. 
Matthew,  when  he  applied  to  the  child  Jesus 
the  words,  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,"  as 
prophetic  words  fulfilled  by  His  residence  at 
Nazareth.  It  is  true  that  the  connection  between 
the  words  "  Nazarene"  and  "  Nazarite"  is  only 
a  close  resemblance  of  sound ;  but  the  verbal 
likeness  points  to  a  deeper  analogy  between  a 
type  and  its  fulfilment.  St.  Matthew  suggests, 
by  this  allusion  to  Samson,  how  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world  was  foreshadowed  by  the  great  Judge 
of  Israel.  The  significance  of  Samson  as  a 
type  of  Christ  is  a  subject  which  requires  and 
deserves  attentive  consideration.  What  we  call 
types  in  Holy  Scripture  are  partial  likenesses  of 
Christ  or  of  His  kingdom,  which  hold  good  in 
some  particulars,  but  not  in  all.  Thus  the 
Paschal  Lamb  represents  Christ  in  His  inno 
cence  and  in  His  death,  the  Scape-goat  repre 
sents  Him  in  His  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people, 
the  Brazen  Serpent  in  being  lifted  up  as  a  means 
of  salvation  through  faith.  God  has  been 
pleased  to  teach  the  world  the  elements  of 
Divine  truth  after  the  manner  in  which  children 
are  sometimes  taught  their  letters.  A  child  is 
shown  each  letter  by  itself,  with  a  picture  along 
side  to  help  the  memory.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
teaching  by  types  which  is  used  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament.  Each  several  feature  of  the  character 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  by  some  ap 
propriate  image,  which  serves  as  an  illustration. 
Neither  the  Paschal  Lamb,  nor  the  Scape-goat, 
nor  the  Brazen  Serpent  is  a  complete  type  of 
Christ,  but  only  in  respect  to  certain  of  His 
attributes.  So  also  the  persons  who  are  distin 
guished  as  types  of  Him,  Abel  the  murdered 
shepherd,  Isaac  the  child  of  promise,  Moses 
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the  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Solomon  the 
prince  of  peace— these,  and  many  more,  are 
limited  in  their  resemblance  to  some  one  por 
tion  of  the  manifold  character  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  whom  all  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

We  might  hesitate  at  first  sight  .to  recognize 
in  Samson  a  type  of  Christ ;  for  his  life  presents 
to  us  little  that  is  good,  and  as  to  his  general 
character  he  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
pure  holiness  of  the  Son  of  God.     It  is  only 
when  we  regard  him   as   a   great   deliverer  of 
Israel,  conspicuous  beyond  all  others  during  the 
lawless  period  of  the  Judges,  that  we  find  a  clue 
to   the   spiritual   interpretation   of  his  history. 
Then   we    observe,    further,    that   the   circum 
stances  with  which  God  surrounded  his  life  are 
in  a  high  degree  suggestive.     His  birth  is  one 
of  the  very  few  which  were  announced  by  an 
angel.     He  was  specially  dedicated  to  God  as  a 
Nazarite ;    and   this   vow   of  dedication  was  a 
symbol  of  holiness  to  be  fulfilled,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  by  the  true  Saviour  of  Israel. 
Then,  as   Samson   grew  up   to   manhood,  the 
gifts   of   God  in   him   were   shown  by  mighty 
works :  the  first  of  which  is  associated  with  a 
marriage-feast.     A  later  work,  still  more  signi 
ficant,  consisted  in  his  bearing  away  the  gates 
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of  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  a 
vivid  image  of  Christ  leading  captivity  captive 
by  rising  from  the  grave.  Samson's  betrayal  by 
his  friends,  his  being  bound  with  cords  which 
he  could  have  broken  if  he  would,  are  more  or 
less  typical ;  but  most  of  all,  his  crowning  vic 
tory  in  death,  and  by  means  of  death.  Resem 
blances  like  these  are  indications  of  the  unity 
of  plan  which  pervades  God's  eternal  scheme  of 
redemption.  In  the  early  Church  they  used  to 
be  magnified  beyond  their  due  measure,  but 
they  are  now  too  little  regarded. 

Passing  on  from  the  incidents  and  circum 
stances  of  Samson's  life,  to  consider  his  per 
sonal  qualities,  we  find  him  distinguished  in  a 
supernatural  degree  by  one  gift  which  is  highly 
valued  by  all  mankind,  the  gift  of  strength.  So 
much  was  his  strength  beyond  the  ordinary- 
measure  of  human  force,  that  it  is  ascribed  as 
miraculous  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;  for  in 
stance,  when  he  rent  a  young  lion  with  his 
hands,  when  he  broke  the  cords  with  which  he 
was  bound,  and  slew  a  thousand  Philistines 
with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  On  these  occa 
sions  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  read  that 
the  Lord  departed  from  him  when  he  lost  his 
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strength  by  the  treachery  of  Delilah.  To  this 
gift  of  bodily  strength,  he  added  another,  for 
which  he  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  namely  a  power  of  faith  by  which  he 
"waxed  valiant  in  fight  and  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens."  He  did  not,  as  do  some 
highly-favoured  men,  mistrust  God's  favours. 
His  daring  was  fully  in  proportion  to  his 
strength.  He  went  forth  into  danger  with  a 
cheerful  and  confident  valour,  which  showed 
that  he  put  unhesitating  faith  in  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel. 

Little  more  than  this  can  be  said  in  his 
praise.  Of  the  nobler  qualities  of  faith,  the 
patience,  the  self-devotion,  the  humility,  the 
purity,  the  hope  and  love,  which  spring  from 
faith  in  its  perfection,  there  are  few  traces,  if 
any,  in  the  life  of  Samson.  And  yet,  taking 
him  simply  as  he  was,  his  character  is  instruc 
tive,  both  in  its  lights  and  shadows.  We  are 
reminded  by  Holy  Scripture  in  his  history  that 
bodily  strength  is  a  gift,  and  a  precious  gift  of 
God,  who  has  made  the  qualities  of  force  and 
courage  to  have  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
world.  We  can  see  that  it  is  so  at  this  day. 
Not  only  the  young,  but  grown  men  and  women 
look  with  admiration  on  a  man  who  is  strong 
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and  brave.  Of  the  prizes  of  boyhood  few  are 
more  esteemed  than  those  which  are  won  in 
athletic  sports ;  and  no  star  of  gold  conveys 
greater  distinction  than  the  simple  cross  of 
bronze,  which  is  awarded  for  valour  on  the 
battle  field.  So  they  who  excel  in  feats  of  arms 
take  a  high  place  in  popular  estimation  even 
yet;  although  modern  times  give  more  advan 
tage  to  powers  of  the  mind,  to  inventive  skill, 
to  forethought,  to  organization  and  government. 
The  actual  rulers  and  judges  of  nations  are  no 
longer  warriors,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  yet  in  a 
more  limited  sphere  the  gifts  of  a  Samson  are 
held  in  honour,  and  impose  a  high  responsibility 
on  any  one  who  is  endowed  with  them.  Boys 
and  young  men  often  take  for  their  ideal  of  ex 
cellence  a  hero  like  Samson. 

But  the  possession  of  gifts  from  God  is  a 
cause  of  many  temptations,  and  in  this  respect 
the  life  of  Samson  is  full  of  warning.  His  great 
gifts  were  perverted  to  selfishness.  When  we 
look  below  the  splendour  of  his  wonderful 
career,  to  the  heart  of  the  man  himself,  we  find 
there  a  ruling  passion  of  self-indulgence.  He 
made  havoc  of  the  Philistines,  but  it  was  mainly 
for  his  own  sport.  He  had  no  serious  loyalty  to 
his  nation  or  to  God.  His  mighty  works  were 
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done    for    revenge,   or    for    wanton    mischief. 
There  was  in  him  none  of  the   earnestness  of 
Joshua  or  of  Gideon,  but  a  levity  of  character, 
which     not    unfrequently    accompanies    great 
bodily  strength.     Milton,  in  his  sympathy  with 
Samson's  blindness  and  affliction,  has  invested 
him  with  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  his 
character,  as  represented  in  the  Bible.     He  was 
a  light-hearted  athlete,  fond  of  jests,  which  were 
often  destructive  and  cruel.     One  of  his  faults 
was  that  which  is  condemned  in  Scripture  as 
the  very  root  of  sin.     He  loved  strange  women. 
This  is  named  throughout  the  Bible,  along  with 
idolatry,  as  the  two  great  evils,  which  beset  the 
soul  of  man.      Again  and  again  the  union  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  is  compared  to  the  holy 
bond  of  marriage,  and  unhallowed  love  is  the 
symbol  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.     There  is  a 
divinely    ordained    connection    between    pure 
morality  and  pure  faith.     License  in  belief  and 
licentiousness  in  practice  are  apt  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  both  alike  spring  from  a  rebellion  of 
man's  will  against  the  will  of  God. 

The  gifts  which  God  bestowed  on  Samson 
were  spent  in  wilful  caprice,  to  gratify  his  selfish 
humour,  his  lust,  or  his  revenge.  Even  at  the 
last,  when  calamity  might  have  chastened  his 
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soul,  when  in  his  blindness  he  clasped  the 
pillars  of  Dagon's  temple,  and  raised  his  sight 
less  orbs  in  prayer,  his  petition  was  a  selfish 
one.  He  asked  to  be  strengthened  only  this 
once,  that  he  may  be  avenged  of  the  Philistines 
for  his  two  eyes.  No  high  thought,  such  as 
moved  the  youthful  David  when  he  went  out 
against  the  giant,  or  Gideon  when  he  refused 
the  kingdom,  stirred  the  soul  of  Samson.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  champion  is  a  fair 
example  of  a  large  class  of  the  world's  heroes. 
Regarded  in  the  pure  daylight  of  the  Bible,  he 
appears  an  image  of  base  metal,  partly  of  iron 
and  partly  of  clay  :  but  in  the  false  glare  of 
vulgar  history  he  seems  heroic.  No  knight  of 
romance  was  more  daring  than  he,  when  he 
suffered  his  enemies  to  tie  his  hands,  secure  in 
his  incomparable  strength  ;  or  when  he  invaded 
their  city  alone,  in  search  of  adventures.  If,  as 
the  world  has  sometimes  thought,  revenge  is  a 
manly  virtue,  who  more  triumphant  in  revenge 
than  he  ?  Or  if  lawless  love,  as  some  professed 
Christians  are  not  ashamed  to  think,  be  consis 
tent  with  an  ideal  of  manliness,  it  was  for  this 
that  Samson  wasted  his  divine  gifts,  and  closed 
his  days  in  miserable  darkness.  Not  only  in 
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heathendon  but  in  Christendom  these  qualities 
have  often  been  admired,  especially  when  set 
off,  as  in  Samson,  by  a  gay  and  festive  temper. 
Many  captains  and  kings  of  high  renown  have 
run  a  course  resembling  his,  less  in  his  gifts  than 
in  his  vices.  Chivalry  has  its  Nazarites,  spot 
less  in  conventional  honour  according  to  their 
own  law,  but  dead  to  a  sense  of  purity  or  com 
passion.  Others  however  might  be  named,  who 
have  shone  in  arms  with  a  fame  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  the  bravest,  and  have  preserved  an  un 
sullied  reputation  by  God's  grace.  There  is, 
for  instance,  that  devout  hero  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the  first  Crusade. 
There  is  Bayard,  and  our  own  Sidney. 

But  the  valour  which  is  characteristic  of 
Christ's  followers  is  distinguished  by  force  which 
is  not  the  less  mighty  for  being  chiefly  moral 
force ;  and  adorned  by  a  spirit  of  holiness  and 
tender  sympathy,  which  is  most  abundant  in 
those  who  have  striven  most  to  follow  Christ's 
example.  Courage  and  strength  are  as  truly 
courage  and  strength  when  they  are  exercised 
without  deeds  of  violence.  Thus  when  Bishop 
Patteson  landed  unarmed  on  the  shores  of 
Pacific  Islands,  crowded  with  ferocious  savages, 
and,  by  the  mere  dignity  of  his  presence  and 
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fearless  bearing,   won  their   submission  to  his 
will,  and  persuaded  them  to  entrust  to  his  care 
the  children  of  their  chiefs  to  be  educated,  he 
was   gaining   a  victory  as  real,  and    far  more 
noble,  than  if  he  had  defeated  them  in  battle. 
And  thus  we  can  trace  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  the  essential  qualities 
which  made  Samson  memorable,  purged  of  the 
stains  which  marred  Samson's  character.     Our 
Lord's  ministry  on  earth  was  the  exercise  of  a 
spiritual  power  by  which  He  subdued  to  Him 
self  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  stubborn  will 
of  man.     The   stormy   sea,    the  tempest,  the 
manifold   diseases   of  mind   and  body,   death 
itself,  all  yielded  to   His  word.     Only  on  His 
own    behalf    He   wrought    no    miracle.      His 
wonder-working   power  was  administered  as  a 
trust  on  behalf  of  mankind.    No  more  emphatic 
contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  between  the 
blind  vindictive  champion    of    Israel,    putting 
forth   his   last   effort   of  strength    to  crush  his 
enemies,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  true 
light  of  Israel,  with  arms  outstretched  on  the 
Cross,  praying  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."    We  are  often  tempted 
to   despond   at   the   slow   progress   of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men.    If  we  look  back 
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to  the  life  of  Samson,  we  may  find  some  encou 
ragement,  viewing  it  as  a  landmark  which  we 
have  left  behind.  Some  progress,  at  all  events, 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  made,  by  God's  grace, 
since  a  character  like  Samson's  was  regarded  as 
a  standard  for  imitation ;  and  if  any  now  take 
such  a  standard  for  themselves,  they  are  not 
among  the  true  followers  of  Christ.  His  Gospel 
has  raised  a  standard  of  holiness  and  charity, 
compared  with  which  the  fine  gold  of  the  world 
is  dross. 

For  our  part,  brethren,  let  us  endeavour  to 
use  our  gifts  of  whatever  kind,  whether  great  or 
small,  whether  private  or  national,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ :  that  is,  not  for  vain  glory 
or  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  service  of  God  and 
man.  Value  moral  courage,  patience,  and  self- 
control,  above  physical  courage  ;  holiness  more 
than  strength,  forgiveness  more  than  vengeance. 
Look  away  from  the  heroes  who  have  been  as 
destroying  angels,  to  Him  who  died  to  save  the 
world.  It  is  a  great  work  to  pull  down  the 
Temple  of  Dagon  single-handed.  It  is  a 
greater  to  help  even  as  a  labourer,  in  building 
the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
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"  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem  and  said  unto  the  reapers, 
The  Lord  be  with  you.  And  they  answered  him,  The 
Lord  bless  thee."—  Ruth  ii.  4. 
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UR  faith  directs  us  to  Holy  Scripture  for 
lessons  of  godliness  under  every  kind  of 
circumstances.  The  common  incidents  of  private 
life,  birth,  marriage,  sickness,  death  :  the  public 
events  of  war,  treaties  of  peace,  the  accession  of 
sovereigns  :  the  secret  experiences  which  each 
soul  keeps  to  itself,  all  find  alike  a  feeling  record 
in  the  Bible.  We  look  there  for  sympathy  on 
the  most  various  occasions,  and  never  in  vain. 
Whatever  concerns  us  is  touched  in  some  portion 
of  God's  word,  and  touched  with  a  penetrating 
wisdom  which  moves  our  inmost  hearts. 

The  book  of  Ruth,  short  as  it  is,  is  rich  in 
examples  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  domestic  life. 
It  is  a  picture  or  idyll,  representing  the  manners 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  which 
followed  their  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
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The  incidents  turn  on  the  harvest  of  the  fertile 
cornfields  of  Bethlehem,  the  "House  of  Bread," 
for  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name.  We 
are  thus  led  to  contemplate  a  scene  which  though 
ancient  is  ever  fresh,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  which  our  life  is  sustained. 
Elsewhere  we  read  much  of  wars  and  deeds 
of  violence  at  this  period.  From  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  we  might  suppose 
that  human  life  in  the  days  of  Ruth  and  Boaz 
was  a  state  of  continual  bloodshed,  destroying 
and  being  destroyed,  oppression  and  rapine. 
We  are  told  how  the  Midianites  carried  away 
the  crops  for  plunder,  how  Samson  burned  those 
of  the  Philistines,  how  the  Israelites  were  com 
pelled  to  go  down  to  the  Philistine  cities  to 
find  a  smith  to  sharpen  their  ploughshares.  We 
turn  a  brighter  page  of  history  in  the  book 
of  Ruth.  For  there  we  read  of  seasons  of  peace 
and  plenty  in  Israel.  Notwithstanding  the  dis 
order  of  the  times,  there  were  men  who  lived  to 
row  old  in  prosperous  agriculture,  and  in  habits 
of  piety  and  righteousness.  Such  a  one  was 
Boaz,  the  ancestor  of  David,  and  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  simple  words  of  the  text  relate  that  his 
custom   during  harvest  was   to    go   down  and 
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visit  his  reapers,  greeting  them  at  their  work. 
He  would  say,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
they  would  answer,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee." 
Characteristic  sayings,  which  would  not  have 
been  recorded  if  they  had  not  been  descriptive 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  master  and  his 
servants.  This  brief  interchange  of  blessings  is 
a  sign  of  faith  in  the  living  God,  and  of  kindly 
fellowship.  We  infer  that  Boaz  and  his  reapers 
lived  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  confessing  His 
name  with  honest  frankness,  and  invoking  His 
blessing  on  each  other  with  mutual  good-will. 
Men  spoke  as  they  felt  in  that  primitive  age. 
Words  had  not  yet  become  unmeaning  by  con 
ventional  use,  like  coin  defaced  by  wear,  but 
came  fresh  from  the  heart.  The  master  desired 
God's  blessing  on  his  servants,  the  servants  on 
their  master.  We  cannot  imagine  a  happier 
state  than  such  concord  hallowed  by  worship. 
WTould  that  we  all  might  enter  more  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  this  interchange  of  blessings,  when 
we  re-echo  them  in  our  Church  Services,  when 
the  minister  says  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
the  people  reply,  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

The  worth  of  this  example  endures  for  all 
time.  Now,  as  of  old,  it  is  right  for  labour  and 
capital  to  join  together  in  holy  fellowship.  The 
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master  should  desire  that  God's  blessing  may 
be  on  the  men  whose  toil  is  contributing  to  his 
prosperity,  and  they  in  their  turn  should  wish 
for  God's  blessing  on  their  employer.  The 
spirit  of  intercession  on  either  side  is  the  very 
salt  of  life.  If  there  be  any  who  hold  that  the 
changes  of  modern  society  have  made  anti 
quated  the  example  of  Boaz,  they  have  not  well 
considered  the  eternal  laws  of  God.  Shallow 
observation  may  lead  us  to  think  of  the  fellow 
ship  of  master  and  men  as  a  bygone  virtue. 
But  we  can  see  by  deeper  reflection  that  the 
bond  which  connects  them  is  permanent  and 
everlasting.  Masters  and  men  are  members  of 
one  social  body.  If  the  whole  body  prospers, 
it  must  be  through  the  prosperity  of  the  mem 
bers,  all  together.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
particulars  the  interest  of  one  conflicts  with 
that  of  another  :  but  the  interests  which  all  have 
in  common  are  greater  than  the  separate  interests 
of  any.  Thus  a  labourer  will  sometimes  think 
that  his  wages  are  less  than  his  due,  and  demand 
more ;  while  the  master  on  the  other  hand  thinks 
the  claim  excessive  and  unfair.  Hence  arises 
disputing,  discontent,  perhaps  a  strike,  with 
much  loss  and  suffering  on  both  sides,  which 
would  be  spared  if,  in  considering  their  private 
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interest,  they  took  a  larger  view.     That  which 
causes  bitterness   in  questions  of  capital   and 
labour  is  the  want  of  consideration  for  the  body 
as  a  whole.     It  is  the  want  of  a  spirit  such  as 
we  see  in  Boaz  and  his  harvestmen,  each  wishing 
well  to  the  other.     In  old  times,  as  now,  there 
were   selfish  men  and  selfish  masters.     Isaiah 
speaks  of  elders  and  princes  who  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor.     We  read  of  rich  men  who  oppress 
the  poor  in  his  wages,  and  we  read  also  of  lawless 
men  who  rise  in  revolt  against  their  masters. 
The  story  of  Nabal  is  an  instance  of  both.     All 
history,   and   particularly  Jewish    history,   is   a 
record  of  such  conflicts.      The  oppression  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  and  the  revolt  of  the  northern 
tribes  under  Jeroboam,  are  the  chief  examples 
among  many.     Thus  it  is  no  new  phenomenon, 
peculiar   to   our   day,  if  we   hear   of  disputes 
between  class  and  class,  between  employer  and 
employed.     The  hard  necessities  of  life  have 
always  given  occasion   to   such  disputes ;  and 
the  temper  in  which   they  are   adjusted   must 
depend  on  the  godly  or  ungodly  spirit  of  the 
opposing  parties.     Prudence  will  do  much,  but 
not  everything.     Above  prudence  is  the  spiritual 
motive  of  faith  in  God.     He  calls  us  to  live,  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  Him,  not  by  a  narrow  rule 
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of  private  interest  or  class-interest,  but  by  self- 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  to 
which  we  belong,  because  "  we  being  many,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one 
of  another." 

There  have  been  large  employers  of  labour 
in  our  own  day,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Brassey, 
who  have  reconciled  the  patriarchal  spirit  of 
Boaz  with  the  conditions  of  modern  trade. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  said,  that  when  masters 
and  men  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  living  in  the  same  parish,  and  worshipping 
in  the  same  Church,  there  is  more  to  keep  alive 
a  sense  of  fellowship,  than  in  huge  towns  where 
fellow-workers  lose  sight  of  each  other  in  a 
multitude.  It  may  also  be  said  with  truth,  that 
the  relations  of  master  and  man  are  less  cordial 
on  either  side,  when  it  is  felt  that  they  have  not 
to  deal  personally  with  one  another,  but  are 
more  or  less  pledged  to  an  organized  association 
of  their  own  class.  These  are  real  and  grave 
hindrances  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  ideal  of 
social  brotherhood  as  the  text  sets  before  us. 
But  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  the  natural  bonds 
of  neighbourly  kindness,  still  less  in  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  have  greater  difficulties 
than  Boaz,  we  have  also  greater  means  of  grace. 
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The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  essentially  a  Spirit  of 
fellowship,  without  limit  of  class,  or  locality,  or 
nation.  Under  His  influence  the  employer  will 
at  all  events  wish  well  for  his  workmen,  and 
they  for  him.  So  the  prayers,  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you,"  "  the  Lord  bless  thee,"  will  rise 
mutually,  even  among  the  sharpest  contentions, 
and  surely  where  this  spirit  is,  disputes  will  lose 
much  of  their  asperity. 

Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  His  presence 
must  needs  be  felt  in  some  measure  as  a  living 
active  power,  striving  against  the  impulses  of 
selfishness  and  passion.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  a  man  is  no  Christian,  because  he  is  not 
always  obedient  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  I 
would  say  is  that,  if  we  are  Christians  more  than 
in  name  only,  we  shall  bear  some  fruit  unto 
God.  Some  movement  of  spiritual  grace  in 
our  souls  there  will  be,  to  make  us  more  just, 
more  patient,  more  charitable,  than  we  should 
be  if  we  had  never  heard  of  Christ. 

There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  whom  it  can 
be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  St.  Stephen,  that  they 
are  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  their  whole 
character  animated  with  spiritual  life.  Of  a 
larger  number  we  may  say  that,  although  they 
are  subject  to  human  frailty,  they  do  in  some 
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measure  give  evidence  in  their  lives  that  they 
have  not  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 
Under  His  blessed  influence  they  bear  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  not  indeed  ripely,  nor  in  perfection, 
yet  so  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  they  are  sealed 
as  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  text  and  subject  which  I  have  brought 
before  you  has  a  special  appropriateness  to  the 
season  of  harvest.  It  was  at  harvest-time  that 
Boaz  went  down  to  his  fields,  to  overlook  the 
reapers.  It  is  at  harvest-time  that  in  all 
agricultural  districts  the  goodwill  of  masters  and 
men  is  drawn  forth  most  abundantly.  And 
there  is  a  true  connexion  between  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  to  God  for  His  bounty  to  us,  and 
a  spirit  of  fellowship  towards  neighbours  who 
are  beholden  to  Him,  as  we  are. 

Solemn  thanksgiving  for  harvest  formed  a  part 
of  the  religious  services  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
In  Deuteronomy,  xvi.  15,  it  is  written,  "  Because 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands, 
therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice." 

The  great  feast  of  Pentecost  was  originally  a 
harvest  festival.  Its  period  was  reckoned  by 
numbering  seven  weeks  from  the  time  when  the 
sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  New  associations, 
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more  sacred  than  the  first,  hallowed  the  day  of 
Pentecost  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  Yet  the  festival  was  always  distinguished 
by  the  offering  of  two  wheaten  loaves.  And 
this  original  significance  of  Pentecost  as  a 
Harvest  Feast  was  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual  sense 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Whitsun 
tide,  when  a  harvest  of  human  souls,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  gathered  in 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Apostles,  preaching  salvation  through 
Christ. 

Genuine  thanksgiving  for  God's  gifts  involves 
the  observance  of  two  great  and  sacred  laws : 
the  law  of  temperance,  and  the  law  of  charity. 
We  must  use  the  gifts  of  God  with  temperance, 
in  order  that  we  may  offer  to  Him  sincere  and 
acceptable  thanks  for  them.  When  we  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  land  enriched  by  God's 
bounteous  favour,  when  we  see  the  cornfields 
spread  out  like  a  golden  sea  before  our  eyes, 
we  thank  God  without  reserve  for  His  gift  of 
daily  bread,  as  a  means  of  life,  and  health,  and 
happiness.  But  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  that 
we  must  look  upon  the  vineyards  terraced  along 
the  sunny  hill-sides,  or  upon  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  hop-gardens.  These  also  are 
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God's  gifts,  and  we  can  thank  Him  for  them  if 
we  use  them  well.  But  how  shall  we  presume 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  gifts  abused? 
The  thankfulness  which  turns  to  intemperance 
and  excess,  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  God.  Better 
far  that  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth  should  be 
renounced,  as  if  they  were  hemlock  and  night 
shade,  than  that  they  should  be  used  to  debase 
and  brutalize  the  image  of  God  in  man. 

A  second  law,  which  is  dictated  by  genuine 
thanksgiving,  is  charity :  that  we  should  for 
gratitude  to  God  endeavour  to  please  Him  by 
such  acts  of  loving  service  to  our  brethren  as 
He  delights  in.  There  are  many  channels  in 
which  our  charity  can  flow.  It  has  always  ap 
peared  to  me  that  the  fittest  object  of  Harvest 
Thank-offerings,  is  the  ministry  of  the  Bread 
of  Life,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  looked  on  the 
cornfields,  thought  of  the  perishing  souls  of  men, 
and  said,  "  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few  :  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest." 

Boaz,  taking  pity  on  the  Gentile  Ruth,  is  a 
type  of  Christ  showing  compassion  on  the 
heathen  of  all  the  earth,  giving  them  first  the 
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gleanings  of  His  field,  and  afterwards  admitting 
them  to  the  fullness  of  adoption,  as  joint  mem 
bers  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body. 

As  we  ponder  on  the  thoughts  of  harvest, 
they  supply  deeper  and  wider  subjects  of  medi 
tation.  We  begin  by  considering  simply  the 
gift  of  daily  bread,  and  other  benefits  of  the 
same  kind,  by  which  our  natural  life  is  sustained 
and  cheered.  Then,  as  we  reflect  more  deeply, 
we  call  to  mind  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  learn  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
food  by  which  our  souls  are  nourished,  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood.  Further,  we  are  led  on  by  God's  Spirit 
to  survey  that  great  harvest  unreaped  as  yet,  the 
field  of  Christ's  Missions  at  home  and  abroad. 
Finally  we  look  forward  to  that  greater  harvest 
which  shall  be  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
when  angels  will  be  the  reapers.  May  we, 
brethren,  so  use  the  bounties  of  God  in  our 
present  life,  that  we  may  be  found  ripe  for  that 
great  day.  May  the  gifts  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  we  too  often  forget,  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  health,  our  education,  our 
talents,  our  opportunities,  all  combine  to  make 
us  fruitful  in  every  good  word  and  work,  to  the 
praise  of  His  holy  name. 
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"Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue." 

I  Samuel  xiii.  14. 

(.ifourtf)  SuntJag  after  Crinttg,  P.M.) 

AMONG  the  "  hard  sentences  of  old,"  which 
exercise  our  minds  and  hearts  in  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  condemnation 
pronounced  by  Samuel,  in  God's  name,  upon 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  rejection  of  Saul 
appears  at  first  sight  a  punishment  out  of  due 
proportion  to  his  fault ;  and  it  is  only  by  ex 
amination  of  the  whole  story  in  a  reverent  spirit 
that  we  can  reconcile  to  our  conscience,  for  our 
own  practical  instruction,  the  lesson  which  is 
taught  us  here. 

Saul's  first  error  was  that  he  took  upon  himself 
the  priest's  office,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
Samuel.  The  case  appeared  to  him  one  of 
necessity.  Precious  time  was  passing,  his  army 
was  deserting,  and  the  Philistines  were  near. 
These  excuses  were  urged  by  Saul,  with  no 
want  of  respect,  when  Samuel  arrived  immediately 
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after  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  But  the  prophet 
gave  a  stern  answer,  "Thou  hast  done  foolishly." 
"  Thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  thy  God."  "Thy  kingdom  shall  not 
continue." 

Severe  as  this  warning  was,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  more  than  a  warning.     If  Saul  had 
taken  to  heart  the  words  of  Samuel,  and  con 
sidered  the  strict  obedience  which  God  required 
of  him,   the   door  of  forgiveness  was  not   yet 
closed.     We  read  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  "When  I 
say  unto  the  wicked,  thou  shalt  surely  die,  if  he 
turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he    shall    surely  live."      Room    for 
repentance  was  left  to  Saul,  until  a  second  and 
more  wilful  act  of  disobedience  brought  upon 
him   the  final  sentence  of  rejection.      Samuel 
charged    him,   in   God's    name,    to    make    war 
upon  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  the  nation. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Covenant,  he 
was  to  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
nor   the  flocks  and    herds  of  the    Amalekites. 
This  command  Saul  executed  for  the  most  part ; 
but  with  two   notable  exceptions.     He  spared 
the  King  of  Amalek,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  oxen.     In  considering  this  history,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the   law  of  exclusiveness   under 
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which  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  formed,  and 
we  must  not  apply  the  rules  of  mercy,  which  a 
larger  humanity  teaches  us  under  the  New 
Covenant.  God  educates  nations,  like  children, 
by  gradual  steps;  and  He  willed  in  His  wisdom 
to  separate  Israel  from  the  heathen  for  their 
own  spiritual  training,  and  also  to  be  execu 
tioners  of  His  judgment. 

We  have  to  regard  Saul's  conduct  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  transgression  against  God's 
command.  He  disobeyed  the  word  of  God's 
inspired  prophet ;  and  the  lesson  of  the  history 
is  summed  up  in  the  rebuke  of  Samuel : 

"Hath   the    Lord  as   great    delight   in    burnt 

offerings  and  sacrifices, 
as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ? 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 
and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry. 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king." 

From  that  time  forward  a  gloom  overspread  the 
reign  of  Saul,  and  his  own  soul;  the  presence  of 
Samuel  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  with  him 
he  felt  that  God's  favour  was  withdrawn.  Soon 
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the  Philistines  threatened  his  kingdom.     They 
were  defeated ;  but  the  glory  of  the  victory  was 
won  by  the  young  champion  David ;  and  when 
Saul  heard  the  Jewish  maidens  extolling  David 
above  himself,  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  the 
popularity  for  which  he   had   been  willing   to 
disobey  God's  command.     Then  he  fell  into  a 
dark  and  dangerous  melancholy.     "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  departed  from  him,  and  an  evil 
spirit    from    the    Lord    troubled    him."       He 
attempted  David's  life.     He   stained   his  own 
good  fame,  and  broke  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
nation,  by  a  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites.     He 
became  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  the  priests, 
and  massacred  them  also.     At   last,  forsaking 
utterly  his  better  courses,  he  resorted  to  magic, 
and  strove  in  despair  to  hold  converse  with  the 
ghost  of  Samuel.     His  end  was  the  end  of  the 
desperate,  namely  suicide. 

Many  lessons  are  suggested  by  Saul's  career, 
and  we  must  be  careful  to  interpret  faithfully 
what  is  set  down  in  the  Bible.  If  we  use  the 
Scriptures  like  an  instrument  of  music,  opening 
them  here,  and  closing  them  there,  that  they 
may  sound  what  note  we  please,  we  shall  fail  to 
hear  in  them  the  genuine  voice  by  which  God 
speaks  to  us. 
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That  Saul  was  rejected  for  disobedience  is 
the  obvious  lesson  of  his  history ;  and  this 
lesson  comes  home  to  us  with  more  emphatic 
force  when  we  observe  that  his  disobedience 
was  in  every  case  veiled  by  some  fair  pretext. 
He  was  not  a  defiant  transgressor  of  God's  law, 
like  Ahab.  On  the  contrary,  he  professed 
absolute  obedience  to  God,  and  respect  for 
Samuel  as  God's  minister.  His  behaviour 
towards  Samuel  is  as  deferential  as  that  of  kings 
of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  the  Popes,  when 
they  went  at  the  Papal  summons  to  a  Crusade.  If 
Saul  presumed  so  far  as  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  could 
plead  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  will,  but  under 
force  of  circumstances.  If  he  left  the  destruc 
tion  of  Amalek  incomplete,  he  could  plead  that 
such  was  the  wish  of  the  people.  Plausible 
excuses,  through  which  the  prophet  saw  the 
undisciplined,  rebellious  spirit  of  the  man,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  manifested  more  openly. 
His  acts,  judged  according  to  the  superficial 
view  of  human  judgment,  were  easily  to  be 
pardoned,  if  not  altogether  to  be  defended  : 
but  the  penetrating  eye  of  Samuel  read  in  his 
heart  more  than  the  actions  immediately  dis 
closed.  We  have,  therefore,  an  illustration  in 
Saul  not  only  of  God's  judgment  on  disobedience, 
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but  of  the  searching  severity  of  that  judgment, 
piercing  through  the  armour  of  excuses  and 
subterfuges  to  the  very  heart.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  drawn  for 
our  own  conduct,  from  Saul's  downfall.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  God  reads  our  hearts  and 
lays  bare  the  secret  thoughts  of  which  we  are 
scarcely  conscious.  Beware  of  the  perilous 
facility  of  making  excuses  for  not  doing  what 
God  bids  ;  lest,  instead  of  concealing  your  fault, 
you  only  blind  your  own  eyes  to  the  knowledge 
of  yourself. 

Observe  also  in  Saul  another  quality  so 
plausible  that  it  looks  like  a  virtue,  and  did  in 
fact  deceive  himself.  He  was  forward,  and 
even  eager,  in  the  voluntary  service  of  God. 
Twice  he  incurred  blame  by  his  zealous 
desire  to  offer  sacrifice ;  first,  when  he  took 
Samuel's  place,  and  afterwards,  when  he  let  the 
people  reserve  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen. 
So  he  drew  upon  himself  that  admonition,  which 
is  for  all  men,  and  for  all  time,  that  "  to  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice."  How  many  are  ready 
to  offer  to  God  anything  they  have,  rather  than 
simple  obedience  !  We  like  to  do  service  to 
God  in  a  form  which  does  not  fetter  our  liberty  ; 
to  exercise  a  free  will  in  our  worship.  So,  in 
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the  present  day,  devout  men  and  women  are 
often  impatient  of  the  duties  which  God's  voice 
dictates  to  them,  and  would  fain  take  their  own 
way  of  honouring  Him.  Zealous,  yet  self-willed 
in  their  zeal,  they  wish  to  please  Him  by  some 
spontaneous  sacrifice  after  their  own  fashion ;  not 
considering  what  He  desires,  but  only  what  they 
wish  to  offer.  Brethren,  if  you  wish  indeed  to 
please  God,  it  must  be  by  doing  His  will,  as 
He  has  revealed  it.  No  liberality  to  the  poor, 
however  profuse,  no  gifts  to  the  Church,  or 
voluntary  actions  of  religion,  can  condone  the 
breach  of  God's  plain  laws  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth. 

What  we  read  concerning  Saul  is  the  more 
significant,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  the 
first  who  held  the  office  of  King  in  Israel.  He 
was  the  first  of  God's  chosen  people  to  stand 

"  In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne 
And  blackens  every  blot. " 

The  example  of  his  conduct  was  of  enormous 
influence  to  his  people.  As  yet,  no  custom  or 
traditional  precedent  had  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
royal  power,  and  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
Divine  law  and  the  priesthood.  Saul's  trans 
gressions  were  therefore  not  simple  isolated 
faults,  but  examples  for  generations  to  come, 
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authoritative  precedents  of  disobedience,  if  they 
had  passed  unrebuked. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  people  to  have  a  king. 
Samuel  foresaw  the  dangers  which  accompanied 
such  a  wish,  the  inherent  dangers  of  royalty ; 
that  a  man,  exalted  far  above  his  fellows,  would 
forget  his  allegiance  to  God,  and  would  take 
an  arbitrary  course  without  regard  to  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
people  also  would  lose  the  consciousness  of 
having  God  for  their  king,  and  raise  their 
thoughts  no  higher  than  His  human  deputy. 
All  this  was  before  the  mind  of  Samuel,  and  he 
appealed  to  God  in  prayer  before  he  consented 
to  the  people's  desire.  Having  complied  with 
their  wish,  he  strove  to  guard  against  the  perils 
which  he  foresaw.  With  a  holy  jealousy  he 
asserted  the  majesty  of  God  against  the  majesty 
of  man,  and  denounced  fearlessly  the  king's 
infraction  of  God's  command. 

In  the  history  of  Saul  his  faults  are  brought  so 
prominently  before  us,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
too  little  of  those  other  features  of  his  character 
which  make  his  example  the  more  instructive 
by  drawing  our  human  sympathy  towards  him. 
If,  however,  we  look  back  to  his  early  days, 
and  survey  his  life  as  a  whole,  from  its  hopeful 
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dawn  to  its  stormy  sunset,  we  shall  find  few 
lives  more  deeply  interesting.  There  is  in  him 
that  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  noble  impulse 
and  calamitous  error,  which  forms  the  tragedy 
of  life,  making  us  admire  and  pity  while  we 
blame.  Saul  was  indeed  no  mean,  no  ordinary 
prince.  When  he  first  stood  before  Samuel 
there  lay  hid  behind  his  reserved  manner  the 
fire  of  a  character  which  his  nearest  kinsmen 
suspected  not ;  and  the  spirit  within  him,  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  calling  and  anointing  which 
he  received,  was  displayed  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  amazed  them.  "Is  Saul  among  the 
prophets  ?"  was  an  exclamation  of  wonder  which 
became  a  proverb  ;  so  great  was  the  change  in 
him,  when  he  met  the  prophets  at  Gibeah,  and 
was  inspired  with  a  gift  of  utterance  like  theirs. 
Again  his  natural  bashfulness  returned,  when 
he  was  elected  king,  and  he  was  found  hidden 
among  the  baggage  of  the  camp.  But  his  election 
was  immediately  justified  by  the  aptitude  which 
he  showed  for  war  and  government.  His 
gigantic  figure  was  not  more  distinguished  above 
common  men,  than  the  energy  of  his  mind. 
His  valour,  tried  at  once  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  so  prompt  and  decisive,  that 
before  mid-day  there  were  not  two  of  the  enemy 
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left  together.  He  proceeded  to  adorn  his 
victory  by  an  act  of  royal  clemency  towards 
those  who  had  thought  him  unworthy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  people  would  have  had  them 
slain,  but  he  said,  "  There  shall  not  a  man  be 
put  to  death  this  day,  for  to-day  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  salvation  in  Israel."  On  every  side  he 
fought  victoriously,  and  the  surrounding  nations 
found  him  an  adversary  more  formidable  than 
they  had  known  since  the  days  of  Joshua. 

In  the  midst  of  this  career  of  success  the 
weakness  of  his  character  begins  to  show  itself. 
His  hasty  words  and  actions,  his  rashness  in 
making  a  vow  which  nearly  cost  the  life  of 
Jonathan,  his  impatience  of  Samuel's  delay,  all 
show  a  mind  which  is  governed  by  impulse,  not 
by  principle.  For  want  of  fixed  and  steadfast 
principle  his  conduct  is  inconsistent,  at  one 
time  indulgent,  at  another  cruelly  severe.  Thus, 
while  sparing  Agag,  he  slew  the  Gibeonites. 
While  seeking  to  take  the  life  of  David,  he  was 
moved  on  a  sudden  by  David's  generosity,  to 
ask  his  pardon.  After  trying  to  destroy  all  the 
dealers  in  magic,  he  goes  himself  to  consult  a 
witch.  Human  nature  has  few  spectacles  more 
affecting  than  the  wreck  of  a  noble  character 
through  instability  of  purpose.  To  see  a  man 
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whose    impulses    have    been    once    high    and 
generous,  labouring  in  vain,  like  a  good  ship 
without  a  rudder  aimlessly  drifting  to  and  fro, 
is  a  sight  to  bring  tears  even  to  manly  eyes.    But 
never  is  the  spectacle  so  full  of  pity  as  when  the 
mind,   unstayed  by  the    Spirit  of  God,  falls  a 
prey  to  the  evil  spirits  of  jealousy  and  melan 
choly.     As  we  follow  the  life  of  Saul  through 
his  long  and  miserable    reign,  to   the    closing 
scene  on  the  hill  of  Gilboa,  we  read  a  tragedy, 
the  natural  pathos  of  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  genius  of  Alfieri  in  verse,  and  of  Handel 
in   music,   but  which    no   art  can    make  more 
touching  than  it  is  in  fact.     If  you  have  known 
anyone  whose  rashness  and  impulsiveness  have 
set  God's  law  at  nought,  and  brought  down  the 
hopes  of  a  generous  youth  to  the  despair  of  a 
dishonoured  old   age,   you  will    sympathize   in 
that  pathetic  elegy,  in  which  David  bewails  the 
death  of  the  once   mighty  king  who  formerly 
had  loved  him  well. 

One  point  is  to  be  noted  in  conclusion.  The 
obedience  which  God  requires  is  not  a  punc 
tilious  adherence  to  formal  rules,  but  a  loyal 
submission  of  will.  Where  the  soul  is  loyal  to 
God,  all  commands  and  ordinances  are  merged 
in  one  commandment  of  love.  We  have,  even 
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in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  days  of  Saul, 
an  instructive  example  of  the  breadth  of  God's 
commandment,  in  the  case  of  David  eating  the 
shew-bread.     Our  Lord    Jesus  Christ  refers  to 
this  in  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  the  Sabbath 
for  uses  of  charity,  and  lays  down  the  rule  that 
"  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."  But  we  need  a  clear  conscience 
and  a   single  eye    to  God's    glory,   to    be    fair 
judges  of  a  case  of  necessity.     In  nothing  are 
we  more  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  the  impulses  of 
nature,   it    may   be    kindly   and   even  religious 
impulses,  but  to  be  resisted  so  far  as  they  shake 
the   first  principles  of  loyalty  to  God.     What 
we  admire  in  the  young  as  elements  of  a  heroic 
character,  bold,  quick,  and  generous  impulses, 
need   to   be    controlled   and    governed   by   an 
inflexible  law  of  duty.     Failing  this,  the  early 
promise  of  childhood  bears  no  fruit,  and  withers 
unprofitably  away.     The  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  love  to  God,  is   not  under  the 
law;  but  it  is  by  obedience  to  God's  law  that 
we  learn  to  love  Him.     "  I  will  walk  at  liberty  : 
for   I   seek    Thy  commandments."      Through 
practice  of  well-doing  comes  that  love  of  well 
doing  which  is  perfect  spiritual  freedom. 
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"  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  :  for  man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart."  —  I  Samuel  xvi.  7. 
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TO  see  through  outward  appearances  to 
the  heart,  to  penetrate  beyond  illusion  to 
truth,  is  a  Divine  gift  of  inestimable  value. 
According  to  Oriental  philosophy,  this  stands 
as  the  definition  of  the  end  and  aim  of  human 
life.  If  we  can  by  any  means  attain  to  it,  the 
pains  we  take  will  be  well  repaid  ;  but  in  every 
case  the  discovery  of  that  which  is,  of  hidden 
truth,  is  to  some  extent  a  revelation,  a  lifting 
of  the  veil  which  intervenes  between  man  and 
God. 

Samuel  was  thus  guided  to  the  choice  of 
David  for  King  of  Israel.  Sent  with  a  secret 
commission  to  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of  Jesse 
of  Bethlehem,  he  caused  the  young  men  to  pass 
in  order  before  him.  As  he  saw  the  first,  Eliab, 
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a  tall  and  handsome  soldier,  he  said  within 
himself,  "Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  here." 
Doubtless  he  remembered  the  day  when  God 
had  directed  him  to  anoint  Saul.  Now,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he  saw  such  another 
prince  of  nature's  royalty.  But  the  Lord  warned 
the  aged  prophet,  by  that  voice  which  he  had 
learned  from  childhood  to  recognize  and  obey, 
that  this  was  not  the  man  whom  He  had  chosen. 
So  Eliab  passed  by,  and  Abinadab,  and  Sham- 
mah,  and  four  more  brothers,  and  at  length 
Samuel  asked  of  Jesse,  "Are  here  all  thy 
children?"  One  was  still  absent,  the  youngest, 
who  kept  the  sheep.  Jesse  sent  for  him,  and  as 
he  approached,  the  Lord  said,  "Arise,  anoint 
him,  for  this  is  he." 

The  youth  on  whom  God's  choice  fell  was 
known  in  his  family  by  the  name  of  David,  or 
darling.  His  early  promise  and  the  favour  of 
his  parents  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  his 
brothers,  who  took  pleasure  in  slighting  him, 
and  treating  him  as  a  boy.  To  outward  ap 
pearance  he  was  little  more.  Strange  it  is, 
indeed,  to  place  ourselves  in  fancy  among 
Jesse's  household,  and  to  look  as  with  Samuel's 
eyes  upon  the  scene;  to  behold  the  young 
shepherd  entering  hastily  from  the  field  at  the 
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prophet's  awful  summons,  with  glowing  cheek 
and  flashing  eye  ;  to  reflect  on  the  heroic  valour, 
the  poetical  genius,  the  royal  majesty,  which 
were  to  be  manifested  afterwards  in  him ;  and 
to  know  further,  as  we  know,  that  the  heart 
which  beat  in  his  youthful  breast  was  not  only 
large  enough  to  embrace  the  cares  of  the  king 
dom  of  Israel,  but  deep  enough  to  supply  lan 
guage  of  praise  and  prayer  for  ages  to  come. 
David's  Psalms  were  to  be  the  fittest  utterance 
of  all  religious  emotion,  from  the  daily  hymns 
of  little  children,  to  the  agony  of  the  Redeemer 
on  the  Cross.  Souls  more  stainless  have  been 
inspired  b.y  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  none  more 
susceptible  of  the  grace  of  life,  more  rich  in 
spiritual  vitality.  The  heart  of  David,  which 
God  saw,  when  Samuel  saw  only  his  countenance, 
was  afterwards  to  undergo  trials  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  almost  unparalleled,  and  to  issue 
from  this  ordeal  a  potent  factor  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  His  life  fills  a  large  space  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  impress  of  his  character  can 
be  traced,  not  only  on  the  Jewish  nation,  but 
on  all  Christendom.  To  mention  only  one  in 
stance  :  his  generous  respect  for  Saul,  as  "  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  is  an  example  of  loyalty, 
which  was  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the 
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adherents  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War  and  after 
wards.  They  learned  from  David  to  hold  sacred 
the  person  of  their  sovereign. 

Fully  as  the  acts  of  David  are  recorded,  \ve 
have  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  his 
varied  character.  Even  now,  as  at  first  when 
Samuel  saw  him,  there  are  outward  appearances 
to  be  put  aside,  in  order  to  see  the  man  as  he 
really  was.  We  have  to  guard  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  fascination  of  his  valour,  which  the 
maidens  of  Israel  felt  when  they  sang  his  praises, 
and  the  charm  of  his  minstrelsy,  which  touched 
the  heart  of  Saul.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  guard  against  the  bias  which  affects  us,  in 
regarding  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
Christian  civilization,  and  makes  us  amazed  at 
the  bloodshed  and  the  treachery  by  which  his 
life  is  conspicuously  marked. 

The  first  step  to  a  right  understanding  of 
David's  character  is  to  conceive  distinctly  the 
state  of  society  in  which  he  grew  up.  We  must 
look  to  the  outlawed  Macgregors  of  Rob  Roy's 
day  for  a  parallel  to  the  ferocious  manners  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  his  youth.  Nor  does 
this  comparison  adequately  represent  to  us  all  the 
circumstances:  a  mountain  region  infested  by 
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wild  beasts,  where  the  shepherd  had  to  defend 
his  flock  from  lions  and  bears,  a  land  where  life 
and  property  were  exposed  alternately  to  foreign 
invasion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  such  marauding 
parties  as  we  read  of  in  the  stories  of  Micah 
and  the  Benjamites,  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It 
was  the  work  of  David's  reign  to  establish  some 
good  order  in  this  wild  state,  to  obtain  some 
reverence  for  God's  laws  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  for  solemn  religious  worship  :  to  make  the 
royal  power  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  encou 
ragement  to  those  who  did  well.  That  in  these 
circumstances  he  sometimes  transgressed  the 
laws  which  he  strove  to  enforce  is  not  wonderful. 
We  shall  rather  wonder  that  he  was  in  the  main 
so  true  to  his  ideal  of  the  office  of  a  king. 

Several  of  the  Psalms  were  written  at  a  time 
when  he  was  a  captain  of  outlaws,  when  his  life 
was  in  danger  alike  from  Saul  and  the  Philis 
tines,  and  his  fame  as  a  warrior  had  drawn  to 
him  "  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented."  To  these  banditti  he  teaches 
lessons  of  piety  and  chivalry  to  which  they  were 
little  accustomed.  He  bids  them  refrain  their 
tongues  from  evil,  and  their  lips  that  they  speak 
no  guile.  The  gentleness  of  his  followers  wins 
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praise  from  the  servants  of  the  churlish  Nabal. 
Twice  he  foregoes  his  own  advantage,  and  lets 
Saul  escape  him.  Another  touching  sign  of  his 
greatness  of  heart  is  the  incident  at  Bethlehem, 
when  he  refused  to  drink  the  water  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  three  of  his  companions 
by  a  desperate  act  of  valour.  He  poured  it  out 
solemnly  as  a  sacrifice,  and  said,  "  Be  it  far  from 
me,  O  Lord :  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men 
that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  ? "  Such 
chivalrous  touches  of  character  explain  the 
power  by  which  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
They  would  be  beautiful  in  a  Christian  soldier 
of  our  own  time ;  but  they  stand  out  with  sin 
gular  brightness  from  the  dark  background  of  a 
life  like  David's.  Towards  the  Philistines  he 
acted  with  a  deceit  and  fierceness  which  we  can 
hardly  excuse,  consistent  as  it  was  with  the 
stern  exclusiveness  of  the  Old  Covenant.  But 
we  see  David  again  at  his  best  in  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Selfishness  and 
worldly  ambition  would  have  suggested  that  he 
should  turn  against  the  king  who  had  been  a 
bitter  enemy  to  him.  Nevertheless,  under  all 
perils  and  temptations,  he  cherished  the  sacred 
duty  of  faithfulness  to  God,  to  his  king  and  his 
country.  And  when  Saul  and  Jonathan  fell 
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together  on  Mount  Gilboa,  David  lamented  them 
with  a  generous  sorrow,  which  recalled  only  the 
lovely  and  pleasant  aspects  of  their  memory. 

New  fields  of  enterprise  opened  to  David  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  took 
the  mountain  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  hitherto 
impregnable,  but  henceforward  the  centre  of 
Jewish  national  life,  and  for  all  time  to  come 
the  symbol  of  social  order,  based  on  the  wor 
ship  of  the  one  true  God.  The  Ark  was 
brought  to  Mount  Zion,  with  enthusiasm  of  joy 
at  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  pro 
mised  land;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  for  a  permanent 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  "  ex 
ceeding  magnifical." 

David's  organizing  power  raised  Israel  speedily 
to  a  mighty  kingdom,  stretching  out  its  do 
minion,  like  the  cords  of  a  tent,  into  adjacent 
lands.  While  his  victories  struck  terror  into 
the  nations  on  every  side,  he  busied  himself 
with  the  establishment  of  orderly  government, 
appointing  officers  of  justice,  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  and  so  forth.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  he  assumed  something  of  the  state  of  an 
Eastern  Sultan,  with  evil  consequences  to  him 
self  and  to  his  house. 
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One  great  crime,  committed  in  the  licence  of 
despotic  power,  is  memorable  even  more  for 
his  repentance  than  for  his  guilt.  Absolute 
monarchs,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
so  often  set  themselves  above  all  law,  that  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  king  who  bowed  himself 
meekly  under  the  prophet's  rebuke,  acknow 
ledging  that  he  had  sinned  in  taking  Uriah's 
wife,  and  causing  him  to  be  slain  by  the  children 
of  Ammon.  David  was  surrounded  by  a  body 
guard  of  soldiers  who  were  ready,  at  a  sign 
from  him,  to  despatch  anyone  who  offended 
him.  But  Nathan's  parable  brought  him  to  his 
better  self,  and  he  confessed  his  sin  in  words 
which  have  served  as  a  model  of  penitent 
prayer,  the  words  of  the  5ist  Psalm.  His 
prayer  was  granted.  God  did  not  cast  him  out 
from  His  presence,  nor  take  His  Holy  Spirit 
from  him. 

Reviewing  as  a  whole  the  course  of  David's 
life,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Chronicles,  there  is  one  feature  of  character 
which  strikes  us  even  more  than  the  splendour 
of  his  varied  gifts.  It  is  not  the  greatness  or 
the  goodness  of  the  man  which  strikes  us  most, 
for  history  relates  the  acts  of  founders  of  em 
pires  on  a  larger  scale,  and  men  in  all  stations 
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have  more  nearly  fulfilled  his  own  description 
of  the  righteous,  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands, 
and  a  pure  heart."  What  is  specially  charac 
teristic  of  David  is  the  warmth  of  his  affection 
towards  God  and  man,  so  that  we  might  apply 
to  him  the  words,  "  His  sins,  which  were  many, 
are  forgiven,  for  he  loved  much."  God  was  to 
him  a  "shepherd,"  his  "hope  and  strength/'  his 
"buckler,"  the  "horn  of  his  salvation,"  and  his 
"refuge."  No  man,  perhaps,  has  ever  lived  in 
whom  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  was 
more  vivid,  or  the  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness  more  intense.  With  this  per 
sonal  affection  for  God  was  combined  a  re 
markable  warmth  of  heart,  in  every  social  rela 
tion.  While  the  love  of  David  for  Jonathan  is 
a  pattern  of  friendship,  his  love  for  Absalom 
has  a  pathetic  tenderness  which  moves  us,  in 
spite  of  its  excess,  as  an  example  of  fatherly 
affection.  His  nature  was  one  which  overflowed 
in  love,  and  inspired  a  similar  love  in^the  hearts 
of  others. 

The  practical  lesson  of  David's  life  may  be 
gathered  up  in  one  sentence,  which  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  need  encourage 
ment  most.  It  is,  that  God  can  be  served  in 
every  condition  of  life,  however  unfavourable  to 
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godliness.  David's  experience  comprises  the 
trials  of  extreme  hardship  and  the  more  insi 
dious  temptations  of  prosperity.  Called  from 
the  sheepfold  to  the  camp  and  court,  then  an 
outlaw  and  a  companion  of  outlaws,  associated 
with  men  of  ruined  fame  and  fortune,  an  exile 
among  the  Philistines,  then  raised  to  the  giddy 
height  of  royal  power,  he  found  means  through 
out  to  keep  his  ears  open  to  that  heavenly 
music  in  which  God  speaks  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  hear.  Therefore  any  man  may  be 
sure  that  his  hindrances,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  not  such  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Do  not 
say  that  your  business,  or  your  family  cares,  or 
your  social  surroundings,  make  holiness  impos 
sible  to  you.  David's  acceptance  with  God  is 
a  pledge  of  His  merciful  allowance  for  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  God  will 
judge  each  one  of  us,  not  according  to  the 
superficial  standards  of  human  judgment,  but 
looking  to  the  heart,  with  perfect  understanding 
of  our  trials,  our  opportunities,  and  our  efforts. 
In  the  last  great  day,  in  which  all  nations  shall 
be  gathered  before  the  throne  of  Christ,  many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  many  that  are 
last  shall  be  first.  The  miserable  inequalities 
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of  the  present  life  will  be  adjusted.  Those  who 
seemed  here  to  have  no  chance  of  turning  to 
good,  brought  up  in  the  company  of  profane 
and  vicious  comrades,  will  not  be  of  necessity 
classed  with  them ;  for  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
Judge  will  discern  in  them  any  striving  towards 
a  purer  life.  Those  whom  we  are  apt  to  censure 
freely,  at  the  highest  and  lowest  extremities  of 
society — the  rich,  tempted  to  sin  through  self- 
indulgence,  the  poor,  tempted  to  crime  by 
wretchedness — are  both  alike  sure  of  an  equit 
able  sentence,  according  to  a  more  righteous 
award  than  we  can  make.  If  God  has  hedged 
us  round  by  His  providence,  and  sustained  us 
by  His  grace,  so  that  our  temptations  are  less, 
and  our  conduct  more  irreproachable,  than 
those  of  the  mighty  men  of  old,  let  us  not  sup 
pose  that  we  are  better  than  they  or  their  living 
counterparts.  Passionless  perfection  is  not  so 
much  after  God's  own  heart,  as  a  heart  like  that 
of  David,  or  that  of  St.  Peter,  which  can  appeal 
to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  say,  "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee." 

The  scene  of  Samuel  anointing  David  has  a 
suggestive  counterpart  in  the  New  Testament. 
When  the  infant  Saviour  was  brought  into  the 
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presence  of  an  inspired  prophet,  the  aged 
Simeon,  and  received  his  blessing,  the  world 
knew  Him  not.  Pharisees  were  parading  their 
spurious  virtues  and  debating  petty  subtleties  of 
law,  princes  of  the  house  of  Herod  were  asto 
nishing  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  by  aping  the 
imperial  pomp  of  Rome,  when  a  poor  woman 
entered  the  Temple  gates  to  return  thanks  for 
the  birth  of  her  first-born  son.  Little  did  the 
visitors  to  the  Temple  suspect  who  it  was  that 
was  borne  through  the  crowd.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  whispered  to  Simeon,  who  had  been 
waiting  prayerfully  for  the  Messiah,  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  "  Arise,  for  this  is  He."  So  the  old 
man  rose,  trembling  with  awe  but  not  with 
doubt,  and  received  into  his  arms  the  sacred 
burden  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

For  us  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  vir 
tually  renewed,  whenever  our  duty  to  Christ 
presents  itself  in  a  lowly,  insignificant  form.  We 
have  before  our  eyes  some  task  of  no  outward 
show  of  importance,  but  commended  to  us  by 
the  voice  of  God  within  our  conscience ;  it  may 
be  the  care  of  a  child,  or  the  nursing  of  a  sick 
person,  or  the  daily  labour  of  the  hands :  and 
herein  we  have  Christ  present  with  us,  to  try 
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the  sincerity  of  our  devotion.  He  says,  "  Inas 
much  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me."  Whether  the  sphere  of  our 
duty  be  large  or  small  is  of  little  consequence 
in  God's  sight.  Few  men  in  a  generation  can 
fill  such  a  space  as  to  achieve  what  the  world 
calls  greatness.  A  career  like  David's  must  of 
necessity  be  rare.  Indeed,  in  some  important 
respects  he  stands  alone  in  history.  But  the 
weakest  and  least  among  the  true  servants  of 
Christ  can  win  the  blessing,  "Thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things." 
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"  There  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David  three  years, 
year  after  year  ;  and  David  enquired  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  Lord  answered,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody 
house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites."— 2  Samuel  xxi.  I. 

TWO  severe  calamities,  beside  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  troubled  the  later  years  of 
David's  reign.  A  famine  of  three  years,  and  a 
pestilence  of  three  days,  were  sent  by  God  for 
punishment  of  certain  public  transgressions.  In 
each  case  the  sin  was  committed  by  one  man, 
though  it  involved  the  whole  nation.  The 
famine  was  because  of  Saul,  the  pestilence  was 
because  of  David.  We  are  shown  in  both  events 
the  operation  of  that  Divine  law,  which  binds 
together  for  good  or  evil  the  several  members 
of  society,  the  parents  and  their  children,  the 
people  and  their  king. 

The  history  of  the  famine  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  in  Holy  Scripture  of  this 
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mysterious  law.  It  is,  besides,  a  story  full  of 
interest  and  sadness.  During  Saul's  reign  there 
lived  among  the  children  of  Israel,  in  a  servile 
condition,  a  race  belonging  to  the  old  stock  of 
the  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God  commanded 
His  people  to  root  out.  This  race  of  people, 
the  Gibeonites,  would  have  been  extirpated  by 
Joshua,  had  he  not  solemnly  sworn  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  For  they  came  to  him 
after  the  fall  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  with  old 
garments,  worn  out  shoes,  and  mouldy  bread, 
pretending  to  have  made  a  long  journey  to  seek 
his  alliance.  The  princes  of  the  congregation 
believed  them,  and  rashly  took  an  oath  to  let 
them  live.  Only  two  days  after,  the  army  of 
Joshua  came  to  their  city,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  But  he  respected  the  oath 
which  had  been  taken.  He  let  them  live, 
though  for  punishment  of  their  fraud  he  made 
them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

So  they  continued  until  the  days  of  Saul; 
and  Saul,  as  we  read,  "sought  to  slay  them  in 
his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah." 
We  can  recognize  in  this  brief  record  of  his 
crime  the  same  character  which  appears  through 
out  his  life.  The  same  impulsive  disposition 
which  led  him  to  transgress  the  commands 
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which  God  gave  by  Samuel,  shows  itself  here 
in  a  breach  of  the  solemn  oath  of  the  nation. 
The  same  desire  for  popularity  which  made  him 
spare  the  choicer  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Amalekites,  moved  him  here  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  a  deed  of  bloodshed.  His  motive 
was  "zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah." 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances  of  the 
massacre  are  related ;  and  the  fact  seems  to 
have  almost  passed  away  from  remembrance, 
until  the  famine  came  year  after  year,  for  three 
years.  A  new  generation  was  occupied  with 
new  concerns,  when  Israel  was  reminded  by  a 
great  affliction  that  a  great  wrong  was  crying  for 
redress.  When  the  harvest  failed  for  the  third 
time,  leaving  the  people  in  such  distress  as  we 
have  heard  of  in  our  own  day  in  the  famines  of 
India  and  China,  such  distress  as  is  vividly 
described  in  the  history  of  Elijah,  and  again  in 
that  of  Elisha,  then  King  David  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  probably  through  one  of  the  prophets, 
and  he  was  told,  "  It  is  for  Saul  and  for  his 
bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites." 
Let  us  try  to  represent  to  ourselves  clearly 
the  purport  of  this  oracle,  that  we  may  better 
understand  the  law  of  judgment  which  it 
implies.  In  the  last  reign,  so  it  was  declared, 
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the  king  had  violated  a  sacred  oath,  and  there 
fore   the    nation    suffered.      What    makes    this 
oracle  of  God  the  more  surprising  is,  that  the  oath 
which  had  been  broken  was  an  oath  plighted  in 
ignorance  four  centuries  ago,  to  a  people  who 
had  been  accursed  by  God,  and  had  obtained 
the  promise    of  life   by  deceit.     Nevertheless, 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  deceit  and  demerit 
of  the  Gibeonites,  were  not  to  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  a  breach   of  faith.      Moreover,  the 
sin  was  accounted  a  national  sin.     The  nation 
by  its    representatives  had  taken    the  name  of 
the  Lord  their  God  to  witness,  and  the  com 
mandment   stood  fast  for  ever:    "Thou    shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 
So  when  Saul  as    representative  of  the  nation 
broke     this    promise,     the     transgression    was 
national  as  the  pledge  had  been.     God  "will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain;"   and  the   nation   of  Israel,    which   had 
overlooked,  if  not  approved,  the  crime  of  the 
king,  was  brought  to  repentance  by  the  visitation 
of  hunger.     He  gave  them  "  cleanness  of  teeth 
in  all  their  cities,  and  want  of  bread  in  all  their 
places." 

The  bond  of  social  obligation  which  is  shown 
here  may  appear  strange  to  our  notions.     Yet 
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it  is  in  accordance  with  many  plain  facts  of 
nature,  and  with  the  most  ancient  and  universal 
ideas  of  mankind.  If  we  compare  two  modern 
kingdoms,  one  prosperous,  the  other  wretched, 
and  inquire  why  the  difference  is,  historians  will 
point  to  events  in  the  past,  and  say  that  the 
present  generation  have  reaped  what  their  fore 
fathers  have  sown.  Children  inherit  from  their 
parents  good  and  bad,  blessings  and  curses. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  of  the  Gibeonites 
puts  this  bond  of  kindred  in  the  harshest  and 
most  repulsive  form.  David  said  to  them, 
"  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  and  wherewith  shall 
I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord?"  The  remnant  of 
the  Gibeonites,  whose  cries  against  the  slayer 
of  their  brethren  God  had  heard,  were  to  choose 
their  own  atonement :  and  they  would  have  no 
other  compensation  than  the  life  of  seven  sons 
of  Saul,  the  man  who  had  "consumed"  them. 
So  vindictive  a  request  might  have  been  expected 
from  heathen  bondservants.  What  calls  for 
serious  reflection  is,  that  the  sacrifice  of  these 
innocent  lives  was  granted  by  David,  and  ap 
parently  approved  by  God.  "After  that  God 
was  entreated  for  the  land." 

We  have  learned  from  the  New  Testament 
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a  law  of  mercy,  which  bids  us  forgive,  as  we 
would  be  forgiven ;  which  reprobates  as  horrible 
the  thought  of  desiring  the  son's  blood  for  the 
father's  sin.  We  have  also  learned  from  the 
laws  and  customs  of  civilized  lands  a  morality 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  old  time. 
One  of  the  effects  of  civilization  is  to  weaken 
family  ties,  and  to  separate  each  individual  from 
his  neighbours,  making  him  answerable  for  his 
private  acts  alone.  But  this  rule,  good  as  it  is 
for  a  principle  of  human  law,  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  man  and  man,  takes  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  whole  matter. 

Jew  and  Gentile  held  in  common  certain 
maxims  of  natural  right,  which  are  illustrated 
in  this  history.  To  both  the  great  maxim  of 
criminal  law  is  "Life  for  life."  To  both  also 
the  great  maxim  of  civil  law  is,  that  man  is  a 
social  being ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  individual 
is  a  member  of  a  family,  or  state,  or  society, 
with  rights  and  obligations  depending  upon  that 
social  membership.  Upon  these  two  principles 
of  natural  justice  the  Gibeonites  took  their 
stand.  Saul  had  shed  their  blood  ;  therefore 
his  blood  was  due  for  expiation.  Saul's  sons 
were  his  blood :  therefore  the  sentence  fell 
upon  them.  Such  ideas  of  hereditary  guilt  are 
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not  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  nations  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Bible.  They  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  early  history  of  most  races. 
For  instance,  in  the  great  domestic  war  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  same  prin 
ciple  was  recognized  in  a  notable  manner.  Each 
of  the  two  contending  parties  accused  the  other 
of  being  polluted  by  guilt  incurred  in  a  former 
generation,  which  required  expiation  by  the 
banishment  of  the  descendants  of  the  guilty.1 

The  humane  legislation  of  Christian  states 
forbears  to  exact  full  retributive  justice,  even 
upon  the  criminal  himself.  Much  less  do  our 
laws  involve  children  in  the  crime  of  their 
parents.  And  yet  the  children  of  the  convicted 
felon  suffer  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods.  Nor 
is  it  possible  by  any  means  to  prevent  the  in 
heritance  of  evil,  which  an  infamous  and  vicious 
man  leaves  to  his  posterity.  They  draw  from 
him  a  tainted  name  and  tainted  blood.  David 
acted  according  to  the  primitive  dictates  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  when  he  delivered 
seven  sons  of  Saul  to  the  Gibeonites.  They 
"  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord  ; " 
that  is,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  God  for 

1  Thucydides,  B.P.  i.  126. 
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their  father's  guilt.  At  this  point  of  the  narra 
tive  we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  "Why  has 
God  made  us  to  be  answerable  for  the  sins  of 
others?  Why  are  the  oaths  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  misdeeds  of  our  fathers,  binding  upon 
us  without  our  own  consent  ?  What  benefit  is 
there  in  being  bound  by  contract  or  by  blood  ?  " 
The  Bible  suggests  an  answer  to  such  questions 
in  the  continuation  of  the  same  history. 

Where  we  have  so  terrible  an  example  of  the 
penalties  of  family  bonds,  we  have  an  example, 
most  pathetic  and  beautiful,  of  the  tender  love 
by  which  the  same  family  bonds  are  softened. 
We  read  how  the  mother  of  two  of  the  men, 
Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  sat  day  and  night 
on  the  rock  watching  the  remains  of  her  children, 
keeping   from   their  corpses  the    foul  birds  of 
prey,  and   the   beasts   that  came  forth    in   the 
darkness.     "  She  suffered  neither  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts 
of  the   field   by   night."      Thus   the   bereaved 
woman  kept  her  dreadful  watch   through   the 
summer  heat,  until  the  rain  came  down,  which 
showed  that  the  sacrifice  was   accepted.     Her 
patience   and    devotion,    in   fulfilling    the    last 
offices  of  a  woman's   love    suggests  a  lifelong 
tale  of  motherly  affection.     She  who  was  found 
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so  faithful  to  the  ties  of  blood,  under  the  unequal 
conditions  of  her  lot,  stands  as  an  enduring 
proof  of  the  blessedness  of  those  ties.  The 
example  of  love  is  an  answer  to  anyone  who 
murmurs  against  the  law  of  social  obligation, 
which  makes  one  responsible  for  another's  fault. 
The  law,  which  visits  the  sin  of  the  father  on 
the  children,  has  its  compensation  in  the  charities 
of  domestic  life,  in  the  overflowing  love,  often 
disdained  and  unrequited,  which  guards  our 
infancy,  and  alleviates  the  pains  of  sickness  and 
the  horrors  of  death.  The  privileges  of  sonship 
and  the  responsibilities  of  sonship  go  hand  in 
hand,  inseparable:  and  the  Bible  sets  them 
here  side  by  side,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show 
that  the  same  Providence  which  visits  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  blesses  the 
children  abundantly  through  the  parents'  love. 

David,  hearing  what  Rizpah  had  done,  was 
deeply  moved.  He  went  and  took  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  from  the  city  where  they 
were  preserved,  and  buried  them  with  the  bones 
of  those  that  were  hanged,  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Saul's  family.  He  had  done  what  retributive 
justice  demanded,  and  his  warm  heart  was  never 
wanting  in  sympathy  toward  the  house  of  his 
former  king,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  his  youth. 
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Considered  as  a  whole,  this  history  gives  us, 
in  a  rude  and  primitive  form,  an  outline  of  one 
great  part  of  the  plan  by  which  God  rules  the 
world.  The  softer  lights  and  shadows,  by  which 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  administered  with  dis 
crimination  to  each  individual  soul,  are  wanting 
in  this  lurid  picture.  But  it  illustrates  two  great 
principles,  which  in  their  general  application 
are  true  for  all  nations  and  all  times,  i.  That 
wrong  requires  atonement.  2.  That  families  and 
nations  are  one  body,  knit  together  for  benefit 
or  for  injury  from  generation  to  generation. 

Many  important  conclusions  follow  from  these 
principles,  duly  interpreted  and  applied  to 
common  life.  But  one  is  of  supreme  impor 
tance,  being  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
faith  and  duty.  Our  spiritual  condition  by 
nature  is  a  condition  of  hereditary  guilt.  As 
children  of  Adam  we  inherit  our  father's  sin. 
The  fault  of  the  first  parent  became  sin  to  the 
whole  kind.  All  were  conceived  in  sin,  and  by 
the  law  of  inheritance  shared  Adam's  curse, 
as  they  inherited  also  his  image  and  his  lordship 
over  the  creation.  Though  it  was  not  possible 
for  others  to  imitate  Adam's  fall  from  innocence, 
yet,  being  born  sinful,  the  human  race  continued 
to  sin,  and  required  atonement  both  for  their 
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father's  guilt  and  for  their  own.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  law  which  was  in  Adam 
to  condemnation,  became  in  Christ  a  means  of 
justification  and  of  life  eternal.  Christ,  being 
the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  made  on  the 
Cross  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  mankind  ;  and 
He  has  further  made  us  partakers  of  His 
salvation,  by  admitting  us  into  the  family  of 
God.  Thus  a  new  bond  of  membership,  with 
new  privileges,  is. made  to  supersede  the  old. 
"As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  Being  born  again  of  Water 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  become  members  of 
Christ,  coheirs  with  Him  of  His  eternal  glory. 
While  our  natural  birth  entails  upon  us  the 
condition  of  our  father  Adam,  our  spiritual 
birth  unites  us  in  membership  to  Christ. 

The  same  plan  of  vicarious  atonement,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  sons  of  Saul  were 
.hanged  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  was  fulfilled  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  lifted  up  on  the  Cross  on 
the  hill  of  Calvary.  Concerning  His  death,  the 
words  of  the  former  history  may  be  repeated 
in  a  larger  sense  :  "  After  that  God  was  intreated 
for  the  land."  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

It  remains  for  us  to  hold  fast  the  bond  of 
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membership  with  Christ  into  which  we  are 
called.  And  while  we  imperil  our  own  souls, 
if  we  forget  God,  there  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
also  the  awful  and  mysterious  danger  we  incur, 
that  others  whom  we  love  may  suffer  through 
our  fault.  That  chain  of  evil  consequences 
which  is  vividly  set  before  us  in  the  career  of 
the  profligate,  bringing  misery  and  sickness 
upon  children's  children,  runs  on  in  many  cases 
unperceived.  As  members  of  a  family,  and  also 
as  members  of  Christ's  Church,  the  life  that 
we  lead  is  to  a  great  extent  shaped  by  that  of 
others  before  us,  and  shapes  to  a  great  extent 
the  lives  of  others  after  us.  This  reflection 
comes  home  with  special  force  to  those  who 
are  parents.  God  holds  your  children  as 
hostages  for  your  good  behaviour.  Their 
future  welfare  depends,  not  only  on  the  edu 
cation  which  you  give  them,  but  on  the  life 
which  you  personally  lead.  Thank  God,  while 
His  judgment  is  measured,  His  mercy  is 
unmeasured.  He  delights  to  show  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  Him,  and  keep 
His  commandments. 


XVII.    KING  DAVID. 

''Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David 
to  number  Israel." — I  Chronicles  xxi.  I. 

(grbrntt)  £unUag  after  Crtmtg,  A.M.) 

IN  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  book  of 
Samuel  we  read,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David 
against  them  to  say,  Go  number  Israel  and 
Judah."  By  comparing  together  these  two 
accounts  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Satan,  "  the 
adversary,"  as  his  name  signifies,  was  a  minister 
of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  their  king.  Satan  tempted  David, 
and  David  was  a  rod  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
chastise  Israel. 

But  why  was  it  wrong  to  number  the  people  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  plain  on  the 
surface,  and  deserves  the  more  careful  conside 
ration.  No  positive  law  was  broken  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  case  was  provided  for  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  a  poll-tax  was  to  be  levied,  when- 
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ever  the  children  of  Israel  were  numbered. 
(Ex.  xxx.  n,  12.)  It  was  written,  "  They  shall 
give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the 
Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them ;  that  there 
be  no  plague  among  them."  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  sin  of  David 
was  a  neglect  to  pay  this  tax.  But  we  are  not 
told  so ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  interpret  the 
lessons  of  Scripture,  if  possible,  by  what  is  re 
corded. 

David  himself  was  conscious  that  he  had 
done  wrong.  His  heart  smote  him,  and  he 
implored  God  for  pardon.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  which  so  clearly  proves  the  existence  of 
a  personal  tempter,  as  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  follows,  as  soon  as  we  have  yielded  to 
temptation.  The  spirit  of  evil  hides  from  us 
the  consequences  of  sin,  till  it  is  committed  ; 
then  lifts  the  veil  to  mock  us. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Joab,  the  bold  and 
treacherous  captain  of  David's  army,  foreboded 
calamity  from  his  master's  command,  and  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  What  moved 
his  hard  heart  to  such  an  apprehension  we  can 
only  guess ;  it  was  probably  the  same  natural 
sentiment,  or  we  might  almost  call  it  instinct, 
which  presages  evil  to  come  of  boastfulness. 
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This  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  superstition,  but  it 
is  not  altogether  superstitious.  For  it  springs 
from  the  true  principle  that  God  judges  the 
thoughts,  and  that  pride  is  an  offence  against 
Him. 

I  think  we  must  conclude  that  David's  sin  in 
numbering  the  people  was  that  to  which  pros 
perous  kings  are  most  liable,  the  sin  of  pride. 
We  may  conceive  his  reflections  to  have  been 
something  like  these  :— 

"  Now  I  am  King  of  Israel  in  peace,  and  all 
my  enemies  are  subdued  under  me.  I  have 
triumphed  over  many  rivals  at  home,  and  many 
foreign  nations.  Those  whom  I  would  I  have 
destroyed,  others  I  have  made  my  servants,  and 
put  garrisons  into  their  cities.  Under  me  the 
children  of  Israel  have  entered  into  full  posses 
sion  of  the  promised  land,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  My  people  have  increased,  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  or  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
according  to  God's  promise  to  Abraham.  Let 
me  therefore  count  up  the  number  of  my  people, 
and  see  how  great  a  prince  I  am." 

From  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  may  seem  a 
venial  fault  to  indulge  in  thoughts  of  this  kind. 
For  the  world  is  apt  to  disregard  sins  against 
God,  and  reserve  its  blame  for  sins  which  con- 
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cern  our  happiness  in  some  immediate  and 
practical  consequence.  A  deed  of  aggression, 
committed  under  circumstances  which  make 
our  lives  insecure,  is  deemed  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  character,  whilst  the  sins  of  impiety 
and  pride  are  almost  unnoticed.  Holy  Scrip 
ture  supplies  a  different  measure  of  guilt. 
Moses  lost  his  inheritance  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  by  an  angry  blow  upon  the  rock,  and 
a  few  rash  words  which  showed  that  he  had  for 
gotten  his  place  as  God's  minister.  In  the  New 
Testament,  also,  we  read  how  Herod  Agrippa 
was  smitten  with  a  strange  and  terrible  death, 
because  he  accepted  the  flattery  of  the  people, 
who  praised  his  eloquence  as  the  voice  of  a 
God. 

These  examples  confirm  the  lesson  of  David's 
punishment  for  numbering  the  people,  showing 
that  our  thoughts  are  under  God's  judgment. 
The  most  secret  affections  and  desires  which 
we  entertain  are  subject  to  His  eternal  law ;  and 
we  mistake  altogether  the  true  proportions  of 
good  and  bad  conduct,  if  we  take  our  measure 
from  outward  signs  alone.  If  we  drew  no  other 
lesson  from  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  Israel 
it  would  be  well  worthy  of  our  thoughtful  medi 
tation,  in  order  to  fix  in  our  minds  that  the  inner 
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life  of  our  souls  is  under  the  searching  eye  of 
our  Judge.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  sits  in 
majesty  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  will  judge 
our  works,  not  only  according  to  the  appearance 
which  they  present  to  human  eyes,  but  accord 
ing  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  our  hearts. 
We  know  that  His  judgment  will  take  merciful 
account  of  our  frailty,  and  will  not  bear  hardly 
upon  us  for  involuntary  thoughts  of  evil  which 
Satan  whispers  in  our  ear.  But  for  those  deli 
berate  thoughts  which  we  adopt  as  our  own  with 
a  consenting  will,  we  must  expect  judgment, 
sooner  or  later.  If  you  turn  God's  gifts  to  your 
own  glory,  saying,  "  This  land,  these  houses, 
this  money  is  mine,"  counting  up  your  posses 
sions  and  titles  to  honour,  challenging  com 
parisons  with  others  less  highly  favoured,  you 
will  be  sowing  trouble  to  yourself  in  days  to 
come.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  led  betimes 
to  repentance  through  suffering,  and  are  spared 
the  curse  of  a  hardened  heart.  Better  the  end 
of  David  than  the  end  of  Solomon. 

There  are,  however,  some  special  lessons 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  David's  number 
ing  the  people,  over  and  above  the  general  law 
which  it  illustrates,  of  God's  judgment  of  our 
thoughts.  The  scourge  of  the  pestilence  warns 
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us  against  the  fallacy  of  reckoning  prosperity  by 
mere  numbers.  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  David 
that  he  had  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword,  when  the  plague  turned  their 
strength  into  weakness  ?  In  the  tainted  air  of 
the  pestilence  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
alike  ceased  to  be  of  any  account. 

We  are  much  exposed  to  this  form  of  error. 
The  gross  measures  of  quantity  are  so  much 
easier  to  ascertain  than  the  quality  of  goodness 
or  badness,  that  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by 
them.  In  popular  language  a  man  is  said  to  be 
"worth"  so  much,  estimating  his  "worth"  by 
the  amount  of  his  income.  A  nation's  welfare 
is  estimated  by  the  population,  the  imports  and 
exports,  and  other  such  things  which  can  be 
computed  in  figures.  Most  of  us  hear  with 
some  pride  the  statistics  which  show  the  magni 
tude  of  the  British  Empire,  how  many  hundred 
millions  are  subjects  of  our  Queen,  how  far  the 
population  of  London  exceeds  that  of  foreign 
cities.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  surer 
standards  of  national  prosperity  than  these,  that 
the  moral  health  of  a  city  is  more  important 
than  its  numbers.  If  we  consider  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
other  great  cities  are  degraded  by  misery  and 
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vice,  living  in  a  state  of  heathenism  the  more 
gross  for  coming  in  contrast  with  Christian  life 
in  their  neighbourhood,  we  must  look  upon  the 
high  figures  of  our  census  with  anxiety  rather 
than  pride.  We  have  cause  to  dread  a  pesti 
lence,  a  moral  pestilence  of  infidelity  and  sen 
suality,  growing  out  of  the  very  abundance  of 
the  numbers  of  our  people,  massed  together 
without  thought  of  God. 

Neither  by  numbers  nor  by  gold  is  the  true 
wealth  of  nations  to  be  measured.  One  thing 
is  left  untouched  by  all  such  statistics,  the  value 
of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
equal,  though  every  soul  is  precious  in  God's 
sight.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  abounds 
in  examples  which  show  that  one  man,  or  a  few 
men,  full  of  courage  and  faith,  may  be  reckoned 
against  thousands.  From  the  Bible  we  may 
take  such  examples  as  Samson  and  Gideon. 
From  Greek  history  we  may  take  the  Athenians 
who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae ;  from  modern  history,  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  who  overthrew  the  chivalry  of 
Austria  and  Burgundy.  These  are  instances  in 
which  moral  character  has  been  more  than  a 
match  for  numbers  and  riches  combined  in 
actual  warfare.  "The  thicker  the  grass,"  said 
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the  fierce  Goth,  "  the  easier  to  mow."  And  the 
inequality  of  men  is  far  more  remarkable  when 
we  compare  them  as  to  their  influence  on  future 
generations.  The  names  of  Joseph  and  of 
Daniel  have  outlived  the  glories  of  Egypt  and 
of  Babylon.  The  Infant  of  Bethlehem  out 
weighs  all  the  millions  who  were  taxed  by 
Caesar  Augustus. 

One  more  point  to  be  noted  in  the  history 
before  us  is  the  atonement  which  David  made 
for  his  fault.  On  the  threshing-floor  at  which 
the  destroying  angel  had  stayed  his  hand,  David 
not  only  offered  sacrifice,  but  prepared  to  erect 
a  house  to  the  Lord  as  a  manifest  and  enduring 
sign  that  God  was  the  true  King  of  Israel. 
Thus  from  that  three  days'  pestilence  there 
sprang  the  most  illustrious  building  ever  raised 
by  human  hands,  and  David's  presumptuous  sin 
was  turned  by  God's  grace,  through  his  repen 
tance,  to  a  testimony  for  all  time  that  holiness, 
not  numbers,  is  the  true  glory  of  a  nation. 

We  also,  brethren,  are  called  to  a  similar 
work,  both  as  a  people  and  as  a  Christian  con 
gregation.  We  have  before  us  a  task  which 
may  not  unfitly  be  illustrated  by  that  which 
employed  the  last  years  of  David's  reign.  The 
purpose  of  our  lives  may  be  described  as  the 
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preparing  of  a  temple  to  the  Lord  our  God,  in 
which  we  are  fellow-workers  with  Him.  Of 
that  spiritual  Temple  Christ  is  the  corner-stone, 
the  Apostles  are  pillars.  The  timber  and  the 
iron,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  are  living  Christian 
souls,  redeemed  from  sin,  and  joined  together 
in  unity  of  spirit.  This  mortal  state  of  ours  is 
a  period  of  preparation,  for  collecting  and 
shaping  the  materials  for  the  heavenly  Temple. 
When  Solomon  built  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Zion,  he  found  the  preparation  made  before 
hand.  No  sound  of  axe  or  hammer  disturbed 
the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place.  Each  piece 
was  fitted  exactly,  so  that  they  had  only  to  fre 
brought  together. 

"Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  grew." 

In  these  particulars  we  may  trace  a  resem 
blance  which  is  not  merely  fanciful,  between 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  spiritual 
Temple  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Here,  in  the 
labours  and  strife  of  the  present  world,  our 
souls  are  being  shaped  for  their  future  destina 
tion,  and  the  question  for  each  one  at  the  last 
must  be,  "  Are  you  prepared?"  We  know  well 
how  imperfectly  as  yet  the  several  parts  of  the 
fabric  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  fit  together: 
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how  faults  of  character,  and  the  bias  of  prejudice 
which  hinders  conscientious  men  from  uniting 
in  Christian  fellowship,  mar  the  perfection  of 
Christ's  Church  on  earth.  That  building  which 
was  founded  wonderfully  on  the  day  of  Pente 
cost  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  rent 
asunder  by  the  earthquakes  of  human  passion. 
But  we  look  in  faith  and  hope  to  a  better  life, 
when  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth,  the  broken 
walls  of  Christendom  shall  be  reunited. 

Moreover,  while  we  see  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
of  St.  John's  vision  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
types  of  the  city  of  David  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  we  look 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple  as  an  example 
and  precedent  for  erecting  houses  dedicated  to 
God's  worship,  and  using  therein  all  the  means 
which  we  have  received  from  Him,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  His  service.  Within  the  last 
generation  there  has  been  a  great  and  wide 
spread  revival  of  Church-building,  which  bears 
witness  to  a  revival  of  religious  devotion.  Yet 
we  cannot  compare  the  best  of  modern  edifices 
with  the  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Our  work  of  this  kind  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  work  of  our  forefathers.  Men  are 
more  numerous,  money  more  abundant,  engi- 
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neering  skill  and  resources  more  varied,  and  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  man  are  displayed  in  mag 
nificent  structures,  both  public  and  private. 
What  is  wanting  is  that  solemn  recognition  of 
God's  supreme  majesty  which  David  made,  when 
his  heart  smote  him  for  numbering  his  people. 
If  we  pass  by  Canterbury  or  York,  or  any  of 
our  ancient  cathedral  cities,  we  see  the  towers 
and  spires  of  God's  house  far  above  the  build 
ings  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  a  modern  town 
we  observe  no  such  thing.  The  Town  Hall, 
the  Exchange,  the  Law  Courts,  the  Railway 
Stations,  the  factory  chimneys,  are  the  objects 
which  catch  the  eye.  This  would  matter  little, 
if  we  were  well  assured  that  God's  presence 
was  felt  spiritually  in  the  heart  of  our  nation. 
The  visible  tokens  of  His  presence  might  be 
spared,  if  His  presence  in  spirit  were  duly 
recognized.  But  material  prosperity  has  under 
mined  our  faith  in  that  which  is  unseen  and 
spiritual;  and  it  is  not  without  grave  anxiety 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  times  which  are 
coming  upon  us.  Let  it  be  our  part,  at  all 
events,  to  cherish  the  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  consider  that  which  really  belongs  to  our 
peace :  not  our  numbers,  nor  our  wealth,  but 
our  uprightness  before  God. 


XVIII.   SOLOMON. 

''There  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto 
thee  all  thy  clays. "—I  Kings  iii.  13. 

(iSigfjtfj  J*>unlra:£  ate  Crtnitg,  P.M.) 

1THE  magnificence  of  Solomon's  court  is 
very  fully  described  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
first  book  of  Kings,  and  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles.  His  reign  was  a  course  of  uniform 
prosperity,  and  was  therefore  comparatively 
uneventful.  Instead  of  struggles  and  adversities 
and  dangers,  such  as  accompany  the  troubled 
life  of  David,  we  have  particulars  of  the  splendid 
despotism  with  which  Solomon  ruled  over  Israel 
and  over  the  nations  around.  The  change  in 
Jewish  history  is  as  when  a  river,  which  has 
been  rushing  violently  over  rocks,  with  waterfalls 
and  eddies,  widens  to  a  broad  stream  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain. 

Solomon's  reign  was  the  golden  age  of  Israel. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  Jewish  kingdom  held 
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a  conspicuous  place  among  the  empires  of  the 
East.  Then  Jews  were  free  men,  and  Gentiles 
their  servants.  We  read  in  i  Kings  iv.  20, 
"  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merry."  Their  king's  dominion 
extended  from  the  great  river  of  Assyria  to  the 
great  river  of  Egypt.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
and  power  lingered  for  centuries  after  his  time 
in  fantastic  traditions  :  as  for  instance,  what  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  that 
his  seal  kept  evil  spirits  in  bondage.  To  the 
Jews  themselves,  in  later  ages  of  exile  and 
subjection,  the  memory  of  "  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  "  became  more  and  more  precious,  shaping 
their  hopes  of  the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
the  second  and  greater  Prince  of  Peace.  And 
if  we  seek  for  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
we  can  find  none  more  suggestive  to  our  ima 
gination  than  that  Holy  City  of  Mount  Zion, 
as  it  was  in  Solomon's  reign,  secure  from  all 
enemies,  ruled  with  consummate  wisdom, 
adorned  outwardly  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  inwardly  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Jerusalem  in  Solomon's  day  was  an  object 
of  reverential  admiration  as  a  holy  place,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile.  From  the  utmost  parts  of 
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the  known  world  the  choicest  treasures  were 
brought  to  enrich  that  high-built  city  among  the 
mountains,  which  seemed,  and  still  seems,  to 
hold  a  central  position  in  the  midst  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  At  one  port  the  ships  were 
laden  with  beams  of  cedar  for  the  royal  palace  and 
the  Temple.  At  another  they  bore  a  still  more 
costly  freight  of  gold  and  ivory.  Long  trains 
of  camels  and  horses  were  seen  journeying 
from  inland  cities  with  tribute  for  the  great 
King.  As  they  approached  the  Holy  Land, 
they  found  it  still  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  a  land  of  rich  pastures  and  flowery 
banks,  not  laid  waste  and  barren,  as  travellers 
see  it  now.  The  city  itself  rose  more  steeply 
above  the  valleys  at  its  base,  encircled  by  hills 
which  to  the  Psalmist's  eye  represented  the 
care  of  the  Lord  for  His  people.  We  may 
imagine  in  their  freshness  the  massive  walls  of 
stone,  the  gilded  roofs  reflecting  the  sun,  the 
cloud  of  incense  rising  above  the  Temple,  the 
vast  concourse  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  they 
assembled  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  Dedi 
cation.  Any  pilgrim  going  forward  with  the 
crowd  up  the  acclivity  might  see  there  the 
dazzling  retinue  of  the  King,  the  chariots,  the 
horsemen,  the  body-guard  of  infantry  with 
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shields  of  beaten  gold.  Then,  with  hushed 
voices  and  beating  hearts,  the  spectators  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Solomon  himself,  "  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men,"  impressing  a  sense 
of  awe  upon  all  who  saw  him  by  the  majestic 
dignity  of  his  presence.  Supreme  alike  in 
temporal  and  in  spiritual  government,  he  made 
intercession  before  God  in  the  name  of  his 
people,  solemnly,  upon  his  knees ;  and  then, 
standing  and  turning  to  the  multitude,  he  dis 
missed  them  with  his  blessing.  In  this  union 
of  visible  splendour  with  the  sacred  privileges 
of  his  office,  as  guardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  there  is  an  exaltation  which 
invests  Solomon  with  a  majesty  beyond  that  of 
merely  human  sovereignty. 

Moreover,  they  who  were  admitted  to  converse 
with  him  in  his  presence-chamber,  found  a  new 
cause  of  wonder  in  the  wisdom  which  flowed 
from  his  lips.  Of  all  his  manifold  gifts  his 
wisdom  has  contributed  to  his  fame  the  most. 
It  was  this  which  he  asked  of  God  before  all 
things  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  associated  above 
all  things  with  his  name. 

Yet  if  we  look  below  the  dazzling  surface  of 
Solomon's  glory,  we  find  much  to  qualify  the 
admiration  which  it  inspires  at  first.  His 
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wisdom  was  shortsighted,  as  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  as  to  his  own  happiness.  His 
reign  left  a  legacy  of  evil  to  his  successor.  The 
sumptuous  works,  which  appeared  so  sure  a 
sign  of  prosperity,  were  built  by  the  enforced 
labour  and  contributions  of  oppressed  subjects, 
who  took  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  His  brilliant  qualities,  and  the  activity 
of  mind  which  took  delight  in  every  form  of 
art  and  science,  passed  by  degrees  into  jaded 
voluptuousness.  The  same  king  who  had  borne 
a  priestly  and  prophetic  office  in  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  brought 
idolatry  back  in  his  old  age  to  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Holy  Land.  So  the  splendour 
of  Solomon's  reign  was  eventually  tarnished ; 
and  when  we  survey  his  life  on  the  whole  from 
a  distance,  we  are  little  disposed  to  approve  it. 
Time  brings  out  clearly  the  simple  outline  of 
the  past,  without  its  accessories;  like  sunset 
among  the  mountains,  when  the  light  fades 
from  the  purple  heather  of  the  hills,  meadow 
and  foliage  become  hidden  in  obscurity,  and 
nothing  is  visible  except  the  dark  ridges  against 
the  sky.  For  us  the  glory  of  Solomon  has 
faded.  When  we  desire  that  we  may  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  it  is  never  of  him  that 
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we  think,  nor  do  we  pray  that  our  last  end  may 
be  like  his. 

A  life  so  many-sided  is  full  of  spiritual  in 
struction.  In  general  it  sets  forth  the  lesson, 
that  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  brightest  and  rarest 
gifts,  if  these  gifts  are  not  consecrated  by  an 
humble  spirit.  To  illustrate  fully  this  lesson  in 
the  case  of  Solomon,  would  be  a  subject  too 
extensive  for  consideration  at  one  time.  But, 
without  entering  much  into  detail,  we  may 
profitably  note  a  few  main  points. 

i.  As  to  Solomon's  wisdom.  It  was  a  Divine 
gift,  as  it  is  to  all  who  are  endowed  in  any 
measure  with  a  similar  gift ;  but  it  is  attended 
with  special  temptations.  Our  Lord  charged 
His  disciples  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves,"  implying  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  was  apt,  of  itself,  to  be  wanting  in 
the  quality  of  innocence :  apt  to  go  along  with 
a  character  alienated  from  God  and  man,  like 
that  of  the  fallen  angels.  This  dove-like  inno 
cence  was  certainly  wanting  in  the  character 
of  Solomon.  He  lost  that  grace  which  is  so 
exquisitely  described  in  the  Psalms — 

41  I  refrain  my  soul  and  keep  it  low, 

Like  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother ; 

Yea,  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child. " 
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Solomon  used  his  great  powers  to  minister 
skilfully  to  his  own  grandeur  and  pleasure.  The 
wisdom,  which  was  given  to  him  in  answer  to 
his  high-minded  prayer,  became  in  his  hands 
an  instrument  of  tyranny.  He  understood  how 
to  make  men  subservient  to  himself,  how  to 
break  the  wills  of  the  rebellious,  how  to  employ 
their  talents  and  industry  to  his  own  purposes, 
how  to  combine  the  resources  of  nature  and  art 
most  effectively.  But  in  all  this  his  aim  was 
selfish,  at  least  in  his  later  years. 

2.  As  to  his  other  varied  gifts  of  heart  and 
mind,  we  may  observe  that  each  turned  off  from 
the  service  of  God  and  His  people  to  mere  self- 
gratification.  The  book  Ecclesiastes  gives  us 
apparently  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own  experience ; 
and  its  record  is  summed  up  in  the  words, 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  No  book 
that  we  can  read  gives  us  clearer  evidence  of 
the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  as  common  to 
mankind.  We  may  indeed  trace  indications  of 
the  fall  of  man  in  all  classes,  civilized  and 
savage.  The  most  degraded  show  signs  that 
they  were  made  for  a  higher  life;  the  most 
refined  show  the  taint  of  ignoble  pride  and 
passion.  What  we  have  especially  to  learn 
from  such  experience  as  Solomon's,  is  the 
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insufficiency  of  culture  as  an  antidote  to  sin. 
Solomon,  endowed  with  everything  within  him 
and  around  him  which  could  exalt  and  complete 
the  present  life,  felt  a  void  in  his  heart  which 
the  world  could  not  satisfy ;  and,  failing  in  his 
search  for  happiness,  he  stooped  to  baser 
pleasures,  until  he  contaminated  his  soul  by 
foul  idolatries.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  leader 
among  many  who,  even  to  the  present  day, 
have  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  lofty  mind  in 
combination  with  a  degraded  soul.  Only  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  can  supply  the  principle 
of  eternal  life,  without  whicli  the  most  brilliant 
gifts  are  vanity  of  vanities,  their  brightness  the 
brightness,  not  of  health  but  of  consumption, 
a  hectic  glow  which  forebodes  rapid  decay. 

3.  As  to  Solomon's  eminent  work  of  piety 
in  building  the  Temple,  it  was  a  work  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  which  had  the 
express  approval  of  God,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophets  and  other  manifest  signs.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  without  hesitation  for  an 
example,  and  consider,  that  no  pains  and  cost 
are  too  great  to  bestow  upon  the  place  which 
is  consecrated  for  the  worship  of  God.  Christ's 
law  imposes  no  express  obligation  in  this 
matter,  and  affirms  our  spiritual  freedom  to 
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worship  the  Father  acceptably,  without  any  re 
striction  as  to.  places  of  worship.  But  Christ's 
law  is  far  from  disallowing  consecrated  places 
of  worship.  The  Apostles,  immediately  after 
Christ's  Ascension,  were  continually  in  the 
Temple ;  and,  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
the  primitive  Christians  took  the  first  possible 
opportunity,  even  before  it  was  safe,  to  meet 
together  for  prayer  and  praise  and  Holy  Com 
munion  in  places  especially  set  apart,  which 
they  adorned  as  much  as  they  dared.  The 
general  experience  of  Christendom  seems  to 
show  that  sacred  architecture  and  sacred  music 
are  helps  to  spiritual  worship.  Some  there  may 
be,  who  by  temperament  or  by  habit  find  most 
warmth  of  spirit  within,  when  external  appear 
ances  are  cold  and  bare.  But  this  disposition 
is  not  common,  and  probably  is  a  reaction 
against  the  superstitious  abuse  of  art.  Most 
men,  even  if  they  dissent  from  the  forms,  of  our 
Church,  feel  the  solemnity  of  such  buildings 
as  our  grand  cathedrals, 

"  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

Nevertheless  there  is  danger  that  the  art  which 
twines  itself  round  spiritual  religion  may,  like 
a  parasitical  plant,  choke  the  life  of  spiritual 
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religion,  and  may  be  cultivated,  not  for  God?s 
sake,  but  for  the  art's  own  sake.  So  it  proved 
in  the  case  of  Solomon.  His  lapse  into  idolatry 
must  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  rest 
of  his  life.  It  was  no  mere  accident,  no  mere 
old  man's  weakness,  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  self-indulgence.  When  a  man  turns  his 
mind  to  the  externals  of  religious  service,  to  the 
building  or  the  music,  not  for  love  of  God,  but 
for  love  of  display,  he  is  already  far  on  the  way 
to  idolatry.  The  pomp  and  fancy  and  vanity, 
which  are  gratified  at  one  time  by  the  erection 
of  a  world-renowned  Temple  to  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  may  at  another  time  devise  shrines  for 
Itoal  and  Ashtoreth.  Doubtless  in  his  earlier 
enthusiasm  Solomon  was  incapable  of  such 
profanation.  But  self-love  corrupts  even  the 
most  sacred  affections  ;  and  there  is  deep  truth 
in  the  saying,  that  a  way  is  open  to  hell  even 
close  beside  the  gates  of  heaven.  The  heathen 
wives  who  led  Solomon  astray  were  wives  of  his 
own  choosing,  brought  to  augment  his  royal 
state.  Thus  he  became  a  tempter  to  himself. 
Morally,  he  cast  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple,  in  the  presumptuous  pride  of 
life. 

Any  censure  which  we  may  pass  on  Solomon 
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should  be  uttered  rather  in  warning  for  our  own 
guidance,  than  in  judgment  of  sins  which  we 
can  hardly  measure  equitably.  How  the  great 
Judge  of  all  will  deal  at  the  last  with  those 
whom  He  has  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
power,  riches,  and  genius,  is  hidden  from  us 
at  present.  We  neither  can  define  the  strict 
rule  of  justice  in  such  cases,  nor  yet  the  exten 
uating  pleas  of  mercy.  What  we  do  see,  in 
Solomon's  case  and  others  like  his,  is  the  spec 
tacle  of  a  grand  life  ruined.  And  the  personal 
application  of  this  example  is,  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  selfish  use  of  our  talents 
and  opportunities,  whatever  they  may  be.  Our 
solemn  acts  of  worship  will  not  keep  us  right, 
if  in  our  worship  we  consult  our  own  pleasure 
more  than  God's  will. 

To  point  this  lesson  more  clearly,  let  us  turn 
from  the  spectacle  of  Solomon  in  his  glory,  to 
that  other  Son  of  David,  who  was  to  fulfil 
what  Solomon  missed.  The  true  Messiah, 
the  Anointed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of 
Israel,  came  before  men  under  circumstances 
which  in  some  respects  were  a  parallel  to  those 
of  Solomon,  in  others  a  most  impressive  contrast. 
He  came  in  wisdom  and  power  to  take  the 
throne  of  His  father  David,  but  the  spirit  in 
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which  He  came  was  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
self-devotion,  as  it  is  written,  "  Lo,  I  come  to 
do  Thy  will,  O  God."  Among  the  lessons  which 
the  history  of  Solomon  conveys,  none  is  more 
instructive  than  the  absolute  contrast  which  he 
presents,  in  his  pride  and  selfishness,  to  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  David's 
glowing  descriptions  in  the  Psalms  of  the  reign 
of  the  royal  son  who  was  to  come  after  him, 
might  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  accomplished 
in  Solomon  ;  but  the  more  we  study  his  words, 
the  more  clearly  a  deeper  and  spiritual  meaning 
unfolds  itself.  The  Messianic  prophecies  were 
to  be  fulfilled,  not  with  cedars  of  Lebanon  and 
gold  of  Ophir,  not  with  stately  buildings  and 
magnificence,  but  in  the  life  of  One  who  "  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  The 
obedience  of  Christ,  the  humility  of  Christ, 
the  love  of  Christ,  are  His  titles  to  supreme 
reverence,  that  every  knee  should  bow  in  His 
name.  The  Cross  of  Christ,  the  symbol  of 
atoning  self-sacrifice,  is  become  an  ensign  of 
glory;  while  the  reign  of  the  selfish  king  is 
summed  up  in  his  own  words,  "Vanity  of 
vanities  ;  all  is  vanity." 


XIX.   JEROBOAM. 

"  This  thing  became  a  sin."—  I  Kings  xii.  30. 

rimtg,  A.M.) 


OF  the  things  which  were  written  of  old  time 
for  our  learning,  few  are  more  instructive 
than  the  history  of  the  disruption  of  the  glorious 
realm  of  David  and  Solomon.  To  apply  the 
lesson  closely  to  modern  times  is  hardly  pos 
sible,  without  entering  farther  than  is  convenient 
into  the  details  of  modern  politics.  But  some 
great  general  principles  are  plainly  to  be  inferred 
from  this  history;  and  of  these,  two  are  promi 
nent.  God  approved  the  political  division  of 
Israel  and  Judah  :  "  the  cause  was  from  the 
Lord."  God  disapproved  the  religious  division 
of  Israel  and  Judah  :  "  this  thing  became  a 
sin." 

Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  Jeroboam  are  con 
cerned  in  the  matter,  each  bearing  a  distinct 
and  important  part.  Solomon's  idolatry  in  his 
old  age  drew  upon  him  a  prophetic  warning. 
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11  The  Lord  said  unto  Solomon,  Forasmuch  as 
this  is  done  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my 
covenant  and  my  statutes,  I  will  surely  rend 
the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  unto 
thy  servant."  The  first  prompting  of  Jeroboam 
to  revolt  came  from  the  prophet  Ahijah.  He 
was  apparently  engaged  in  his  duties,  without 
any  rebellious  design,  when  the  rude  hand  of 
the  prophet  caught  his  new  robe,  tore  it  in 
twelve  pieces,  and  gave  ten  of  them  to  him  with 
God's  message,  "  Behold,  I  will  give  ten  tribes 
to  thee." 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  God's  will 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  chain  of  natural 
consequences.  The  costly  establishments  which 
Solomon  provided  for  his  heathen  wives  and 
their  sumptuous  worship  increased  the  taxation 
of  the  kingdom.  The  people  grew  discontented  ; 
and  at  Rehoboam's  accession  they  presented  a 
formal  remonstrance.  "Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  grievous :  now  therefore  make  it  lighter, 
and  we  will  serve  thee."  The  young  king, 
taking  counsel  from  companions  of  his  own 
age,  gave  his  people  an  insolent  answer.  A  cry 
was  raised,  like  that  which  had  been  heard  in 
David's  reign,  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel."  Ten 
tribes  declared  their  independence  of  the  house 
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of  David.  Rehoboam  assembled  an  army,  but 
a  prophet  forbade  him,  in  God's  name,  to  go  to 
war  for  this  cause.  So  the  kingdom  is  rent 
asunder,  and  that  by  God's  express  decree. 
The  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  was  not  a  rebel 
lion  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  but  a  fulfil 
ment  of  His  word  already  spoken.  "  The  cause 
was  from  the  Lord."  God  has  not  sanctioned 
the  arrogant  claim  of  kings  to  deal  with  their 
subjects  as  they  please.  He  does  not  suffer 
them  to  act  on  their  own  will,  without  regarding 
His. 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Ephraim,  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  and  of  Joshua,  asserted  its 
ancient  claim  of  leadership  against  that  of 
Judah.  An  Ephraimite,  Jeroboam,  was  chosen 
for  king.  He  is  a  type  of  a  worldly-wise  man. 
His  valour  and  prudence  were  such,  that  even 
Solomon  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  as  a 
dangerous  rival,  and  caused  him  to  fly  to  Egypt 
for  safety.  Thence  he  was  called  back  by  the 
revolting  tribes  as  the  fittest  man  to  lead  them. 
Their  choice  is  approved  by  the  inspired  voice 
of  God's  prophets.  It  was  not  Jeroboam's  con 
duct  in  taking  the  crown  of  Israel,  but  his  con 
duct  in  altering  the  religion  of  Israel,  which 
earned  for  him  the  reproach  by  which  he  is 
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known  in  Scripture,  as  "Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

Powerful  as  was  Jeroboam's  kingdom,  in  com 
parison  with  the  small  remnant  which  was  left 
to  Rehoboam,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  the 
advantage  in  one  respect.     There  was  the  sanc 
tuary  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the 
tribes  went    up    to    offer   sacrifice.      Jeroboam 
began  to  fear,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  attrac 
tion  of  the  Holy  City  would  draw  the  hearts  of 
his  people  from  him.     He  forgot  that  he  was 
God's  minister,  and  began   to   think,  as  many 
other  rulers  have  thought  since  his  time,  that 
nothing  was  so  sacred  as  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  authority.     Having  to  choose  between 
religious  duty  and  personal  interest, — between 
the  law  which  God  had  given  to  Israel  and  the 
confirmation  of  his  own  power,  he  chose  the 
latter.    He  told  the  people  that  it  was  too  much 
for  them  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.    He  introduced 
a   form   of  worship   which   he   had  learned  in 
Egypt,   the   worship   of   the   Calf,   two  golden 
images  of  which  he  erected,  one  in  Dan,  at  the 
north   of  his  kingdom,  the  other  in  Bethel,  at 
the  south. 

His  conduct  has  been  compared  to  Aaron's, 
and  has  been  excused,  as  a  necessity  of  state 
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policy,  but  it  seems  in  truth  to  be  without  ex 
cuse.  The  unholy  character  of  his  device  to 
attach  to  himself  the  people  of  Israel  is  shown 
by  two  facts  :  that  the  priesthood  held  aloof 
from  him,  and  that  he  changed  the  seasons  for 
his  solemn  festivals.  He  appointed  priests  who 
were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  and  he  fixed, 
instead  of  the  great  feasts  which  celebrated 
God's  mercies  to  Israel,  a  day  of  his  own 
choosing,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  it  is  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  modern  calendar,  August  15,  which 
was  chosen  by  Napoleon  for  an  imperial  holiday 
in  France. 

Thereupon  the  same  Divine  voice  which  had 
prompted  and  justified  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam 
denounced  his  act  of  schism.  A  prophet  was 
sent  from  Judah  to  rebuke  him  and  curse  his 
altar  on  the  day  of  his  feast  of  dedication.  At 
the  word  of  this  prophet,  who  is  called  by  tradi 
tion  Iddo,  the  altar  was  blasted;  and  the  king's 
arm  stretched  out  against  him  was  paralysed, 
until  he  interceded  with  God  that  it  might  be 
made  whole  again. 

If  the  story  had  concluded  at  this  point,  it 
would  have  been  an  impressive  warning  against 
acts  of  religious  division.  But  the  lesson  is 
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made  more  emphatic,  and  richer  in  personal 
application,  by  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah.  So  far  he  had  been 
discharging  his  public  office ;  but  he  had  also 
received  a  commission  from  God  which  was  for 
himself  privately :  not  to  eat  bread  nor  to  drink 
water  in  that  place,  nor  return  by  the  same  way. 
The  meaning  of  this  commission  is  not  difficult 
to  guess.  It  was  doubtless  to  keep  the  man  of 
God  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  social  in 
tercourse  with  his  apostate  brethren ;  and  further, 
through  him,  to  warn  the  children  of  Judah  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
ten  tribes,  so  long  as  they  persisted  in  their 
idolatry. 

The  man  of  God  refused  Jeroboam's  hospi 
tality,  and  proceeded  to  go  homeward,  as  he  had 
been  bidden,  by  another  way:  but  he  loitered 
on  the  road,  and  was  overtaken  by  an  old  pro 
phet  of  Bethel  who  went  after  him.  This  old 
man  tried  to  seduce  him  from  his  obedience; 
not  for  ill-will,  but  for  relief  to  his  own  mind. 
He  was  doubtless  one  who  had  taken  part  in 
Jeroboam's  idolatry  against  his  better  judgment, 
and  he  sought  to  quiet  his  troubled  conscience 
by  making  friends  with  the  stranger  who  bore 
the  Lord's  message.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
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time-serving  men  to  seek  to  ally  themselves  with 
men  of  stricter  principles,  and  by  social  com 
panionship  to  seem  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
they  really  are. 

The  prophet  of  Judah  was  beguiled  by  the 
false  pretensions  of  the  prophet  of  Bethel.  He 
had  not  the  single  eye  which  keeps  the  whole 
body  full  of  light.  He  listened  and  returned. 
But  at  supper  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  Bethel 
were  opened  by  Divine  inspiration.  He  turned 
round  upon  his  guest,  and  cried,  "Forasmuch 
as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 

.  .  .  .  and  hast  eaten  bread  and  drunk 
water  in  this  place,  of  the  which  the  Lord  said 
to  thee,  Eat  no  bread  and  drink  no  water,  thy 
carcase  shall  not  come  into  the  sepulchre  of  thy 
fathers."  Accordingly  the  prophet  of  Judah 
was  killed  by  a  lion  on  his  way  home ;  and  as  a 
sign  of  the  special  working  of  God's  providence, 
the  lion  did  not  eat  the  prophet's  carcase,  nor 
tear  the  ass  on  which  he  rode. 

Every  particular  of  this  story  carried  its  lesson 
of  warning  home  to  the  people  of  Judah,  de 
terring  them  from  communion  with  the  wor 
shippers  of  the  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  To 
the  same  effect  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  I  write  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
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any  man  that  is  named  a  brother  be  a  fornicator, 
or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one 
no  not  to  eat."  It  is  in  this  direction— namely, 
with  reference  to  moral  conduct— that  we  must 
look  for  the  main  application  to  Christ's  king 
dom  of  the  story  of  the  disobedient  prophet. 
Let  the  true  servants  of  Christ  beware  of  inti 
mate  companionship  with  any  whose  lives  are  a 
scandal  to  their  Christian  profession. 

Returning  to  the  larger  subject  of  which  this 
story  forms  a  part,  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  some  interesting 
points  of  correspondence  in  our  own  national 
history,  which  have  often  exercised  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  men.  Our  fathers  were  provoked 
at  the  Reformation  to  cast  off  a  foreign  eccle 
siastical  yoke,  which  so  far  resembled  the  op 
pression  of  Solomon  that  it  was  outwardly  mag 
nificent  and  inwardly  corrupt,  tainted  with 
idolatry,  exacting,  and  burdensome.  When  the 
Church  of  England  was  declared  independent 
of  Rome,  and  the  Papal  supremacy  was  re 
nounced,  there  was  good  reason  as  of  old  to 
say,  "the  cause  was  from  the  Lord."  But  the 
steps  which  followed  in  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Europe  have  in  some  cases  imitated  one  or 
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other  of  the  faults  of  Jeroboam.     As  soon  as 
extreme  Reformers,   like  the   English  Puritans 
and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  not  content  with 
the  spiritual  liberty  already  won,  strove  to  ex 
tirpate  the  ancient  worship,  root  and  branch, 
and  to   break  the  continuity  of  Holy  Orders, 
"the    thing   became   a   sin."     We   are   not  in 
bondage  to  the  usages  of  the  early  Church,  but 
we  ought  not  to  divide  ourselves  from  the  fel 
lowship  of  the  early  Church.     It  was  no  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  an  unholy  spirit,  to 
differ  for  the  sake  of  difference,  to  reject  the 
use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  primitive  ordi 
nance  of  laying  on  of  hands,  the  sacred  seasons 
of    Christmas,    Easter,   and    Whitsuntide,   and 
others,    the   solemn   dedication   of  Houses   of 
God,   the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  many  more 
such  visible  links  which  joined  the  present  in  a 
chain  of  fellowship  with  the  past.     Doubtless  it 
might  be  said  of  many  of  these  things  that  they 
had  been  perverted  to  superstition.    But  it  may 
be  answered  no  less  truly,  that  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  such  Reformers  has  put  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  all  religion,  and  sown 
the  seeds  of  much  unbelief  which  we  have  cause 
to  deplore  in  the  present  day. 

There  may  be  also,  on  the  other  side,  some 
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ground  for  the  reproach  of  the  Nonconformist 
sects  against  the  Church  of  England,  that  our 
discipline  has  been  too  lax,  that  our  liturgical 
forms  have  been  too  rigid,  that  we  have  suffered 
in  spiritual  vigour  by  unworthy  subjection  to 
the  State.  I  cannot  say  that  these  reproaches 
arc  utterly  without  foundation  ;  but  the  last  half 
century  has  done  much  to  diminish  their  force. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  of  England  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  Christian  society,  great  or 
small ;  and  chiefly  in  its  willingness  to  recognize 
faults,  and  amend  them. 

As  it  is,  our  position  in  Christendom  is  one 
of  singular  advantage  and  responsibility.  We 
have  by  the  grace  of  God  combined  the  benefits 
of  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order.  On 
these  principles,  and  on  no  others,  can  the 
divisions  of  the  Church  be  healed.  The  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  world,  that  which 
adheres  to  Rome,  has  corrupted  the  simplicity 
of  Evangelical  Truth.  Other  sections,  dividing 
and  sub-dividing  at  their  will,  have  lost  sight  of 
the  primitive  form  of  Apostolic  Order.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  no  way  of  reconci 
liation  except  through  the  intervention  of  a 
Church  such  as  ours,  which  holds  fast  with 
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filial  reverence  the  cardinal  principles  of  both  : 
Catholic  in  the  true  sense,  being  one  with  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  one  at  heart 
with  those,  all  the  world  over,  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

When  we  look  from  our  island  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  may  well  be 
lieve  that  a  glorious  future  is  before  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  prospect  of  being  a  guide  to  others, 
according  to  Zechariah's  prophecy  of  the  Jews 
(viii.  23)  :  "  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all  languages 
of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with 
you  :  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you  of 
a  truth." 

In  order  that  we  may  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  so  high  a  charge,  we  must  practise  among 
ourselves  the  principles  to  which  we  testify  in 
public.  To  be  sound  Churchmen,  we  must  be 
first  of  all  good  Christians.  The  root  of  evil  in 
schism  is  self-will,  the  opposition  of  our  private 
choice  to  the  authority  set  over  us,  or  to  the 
welfare  of  our  brethren.  This  root  springs  up 
in  every  Christian  society,  alike  in  isolated  con 
gregations  and  in  world-wide  communities.  But 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  subdue 
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self-will,  that  His  prayer  may  be  fulfilled,  "  that 
they  all  may  be  one."  If  our  profession  of 
churchmanship  is  to  be  more  than  hypocrisy,  it 
must  bear  fruit  in  meekness,  fairness,  patience, 
and  charity.  By  fruits  like  these  Christ's  people 
are  to  be  known. 


XX.    ARAB. 

"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?" 

I  Kings,  xviii.  21. 

(Hlrbnttf)  ^unttag  aftrr  Crtnttg,  A.M.) 

THIS  indignant  question  was  uttered  by 
the  prophet  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel, 
when  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
true  God  against  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  the  Bible.  We 
contemplate  with  admiration  the  grand  figure 
of  the  prophet,  steadfast  amid  a  wavering 
multitude,  alone  to  outward  appearance,  but 
not  in  spirit,  for  he  knew  that  the  eternal  God 
was  with  him.  Scripture  contains  only  one 
more  sublime  instance  of  unfaltering  trust,  and 
that  is  the  day  of  decision  on  Mount  Calvary, 
a  remarkable  antitype.  The  Son  of  God  stood 
in  solitary  protest  against  the  world,  because  its 
deeds  were  evil.1  Priest  and  people,  Pilate  and 
Herod,  were  set  against  Him  ;  and  His  cause 

1  St.  John,  vii.  7. 
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was  tried  by  a  Sacrifice,  the  Sacrifice  of  Himself. 
From  morning  until  evening  the  beholders  were 
in  suspense.  But  the  heavens,  which  were 
cloudless  over  Carmel,  were  darkened  over 
Calvary.  There  were  mockers  present,  who 
took  up  the  name  of  Elijah,  saying,  "He  calleth 
for  Elias  ;  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him."  At  the  last,  when  He  gave  up 
the  ghost,  the  centurion  was  moved  to  say 
"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ;"  but  we  must 
look  on  to  Pentecost  for  the  completion  of  the 
analogy.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  fire  came 
down  from  heaven  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  the  miracle  of  that  day  was  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 

I  wish  to  insist  upon  one  point,  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  also  in  that  of  Elijah,  the  value  of  stead 
fastness.  In  every  age  decision  of  character 
has  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of  events.  The 
world,  like  the  people  of  Ahab's  kingdom,  is 
apt  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  doubting 
whether  to  worship  Baal  or  Jehovah.  So  the 
later  Jews  cried  one  day  "  Hosanna,"  another 
day  "  Crucify."  The  issues  of  the  world  depend 
mainly  on  a  few  individual  souls  of  constant 
purpose,  who  dare  to  resist  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
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the  world's  humours.  This  force  of  character 
is  sometimes  for  good,  as  in  Elijah,  sometimes 
for  evil,  as  in  Jezebel. 

King  and  people  were  subject  to  the  rival 
influence  of  these  two  powerful  souls.  Ahab 
allowed  his  Sidonion  queen  to  introduce  her 
own  religion  into  the  land,  and  the  people  sub 
mitted.  When  Jezebel  set  up  her  altars  on  the 
hill-tops  of  Israel,  when  wizard  prophets  crowded 
the  royal  courts,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
took  refuge  in  caverns  from  the  slaughter  of 
their  brethren,  the  people  were  half-inclined  to 
believe  that  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  must  be 
mighty  gods,  since  they  seemed  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  It  required  a  miracle  to  draw 
from  them  the  confession,  "Jehovah,  He  is  the 
God  !  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God  !  " 

The  personal  indecision  of  the  king  is  more 
fully  and  instructively  shown  in  the  story  of 
Naboth's  vineyard.  That  most  interesting  and 
tragical  story  is  eminently  adapted  to  teach  us 
the  close  connection  between  weakness  of 
character  and  wickedness.  In  this  affair  Ahab 
appears  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  resolute 
wife.  He  desired  to  complete  the  symmetry 
of  his  palace  garden,  or  Paradise,  as  it  was 
called,  by  acquiring  the  adjacent  piece  of  ground 
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which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  sturdy  citizen  of 
Jezreel.  He  offered  to  Naboth  a  fair  price,  or 
a  better  vineyard  elsewhere  ;  but  Naboth  insisted 
on  his  rights.  He  prized  the  land  as  the  in 
heritance  of  his  fathers,  and  he  seems  to  have 
resented  the  king's  apostasy  from  the  religion 
of  the  true  God.  "Jehovah  forbid,"  he  said, 
"that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers  unto  thee."  Thereupon  the  weak  king 
took  his  disappointment  to  heart,  laid  him  down 
on  his  bed,  and  refused  food,  like  a  fretful  child. 
In  this  condition  the  queen  finds  him,  and 
learns  the  cause  of  his  grief.  "  Dost  thou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?"  she  asks  with 
scorn  ;  "Arise  and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine  heart 
be  merry.  I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite." 

While  he  hesitates,  "  letting  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would,"  she  takes  her  decision.  But 
she  sets  to  work  in  a  roundabout  way  for  the  ful 
filment  of  her  purpose.  She  writes  to  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  in  the  king's  name,  and  bids 
them  proclaim  a  fast,  as  if  for  some  public 
calamity.  Doubtless  there  was  a  plausible  ex 
cuse  for  a  stated  fast-day ;  it  might  be  an  inva 
sion  of  the  Syrians,  or  a  failure  of  the  harvest, 
which  might  lead  men  to  enquire  "What  sin 
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has  brought  this  visitation  upon  us  ? "  The 
proclaiming  of  a  fast  involved  the  calling  of  a 
solemn  assembly  :  and  the  queen  gave  orders 
to  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people.  That 
is,  he  was  to  be  elected  president  of  the  assembly 
on  this  occasion,  if  I  understand  her  design 
rightly.  She  knew  the  disposition  of  the  man, 
and  calculated  on  his  committing  himself  by 
rebellious  language,  when  he  uttered  his  mind 
freely  on  the  causes  of  God's  wrath  against  the 
nation.  This  appears  from  her  secret  instruc 
tions,  which  were  that  witnesses  should  be 
suborned  to  say,  "Naboth  blasphemed  God 
and  the  king."  Wicked  as  this  device  was,  it 
has  been  repeated  in  our  English  history.  At 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  certain  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  Court  were  bidden  to  preach 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  prescribed  texts,  and 
spies  were  sent  to  take  down  their  words,  in 
order  to  accuse  them. 

Naboth  fell  into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for 
him.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  devout  and 
patriotic  Jew  would  speak  of  Baal  and  of 
Jezebel,  if  he  were  called  to  preside  over  an 
assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens  on  a  national 
fast-day.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  unscrupulous 
witnesses  and  servile  judges,  the  Queen  was 
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able  to  keep  up  a  show  of  justice,  in  putting 
him  to  death  for  treason  and  blasphemy.  Naboth 
was  found  guilty  under  forms  of  law,  and  his 
goods  became  forfeit  in  regular  course  to  the 
king.  So  now  Ahab  has  his  wish  fulfilled. 
That  corner  of  ground,  for  want  of  which  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  has  come  into  his 
possession,  by  his  wife's  daring  artifice.  He 
rises  at  once,  and  sets  off  in  his  chariot  to  feast 
his  eyes  on  the  vineyard  which  he  coveted  so 
much.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  is  marred 
immediately;  for  there,  in  the  place  of  murdered 
Naboth,  he  encounters  a  messenger  of  God, 
whom  he  regards  as  his  personal  enemy,  the 
prophet  Elijah,  sent  to  curse  him  and  his  wicked 
house. 

Ahab,  notwithstanding  his  moral  infirmity, 
was  a  brave  soldier,  one  who  could  face  his 
enemies  in  battle  with  courage  ;  but  the  spiritual 
terror  which  fastens  on  an  evil  conscience  made 
him  quail  before  the  man  of  God.  The  awful 
shadow  of  judgment  to  come  crosses  his  path, 
never  to  leave  it.  Indeed,  at  that  very  moment 
the  avenger  of  blood  was  close  behind  him. 
Jehu  was  one  of  two  captains  in  attendance 
upon  Ahab,  an  observant  spectator  of  this 
interview.  Had  Ahab  turned  to  look  behind 
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him,  he  would  have  seen,  just  over  his  shoulder, 
the  face  of  the  future  destroyer  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  sons.  Jehu  with  his  blood-thirsty  eyes, 
waiting  behind  Ahab,  is  a  true  picture  of  that 
certain  retribution,  which  sooner  or  later  finds 
the  sinner  out. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  this  tale  of  sin  and 
judgment,  we  can  pass  the  more  readily  from 
its  dreadful  particulars  to  the  general  lesson 
which  strikes  home  to  our  own  conscience.  It 
shows  most  distinctly  the  connexion  between 
moral  weakness  and  moral  wickedness.  No 
instance  could  better  illustrate  the  consequences 
of  a  wavering  mind,  which  halts  "  between  two 
opinions,"  between  right  and  wrong.  Ahab's 
conduct  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  human 
nature,  and  is  a  warning  to  every  one  of  us. 
Although  the  murder  of  Naboth  stands  notorious 
among  crimes,  the  motives  and  steps  which  led 
to  it  are  not  far  from  the  range  of  common  life. 
Power  and  opportunity  make  the  difference 
between  the  guilt  of  Ahab,  and  that  of  men  who 
have  never  brought  reproach  on  their  name. 
His  sin  was  an  unlawful  wish,  a  covetous  desire 
for  his  neighbour's  land.  He  is  not  related  to 
have  taken  any  part  in  the  plot  by  which  his 
wish  was  gratified.  Without  overt  act  of  his 
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own,  he  was  guilty  in  God's  sight,  because  he 
consented  to  the  crime. 

Others,  no  doubt,  have  pined  and  craved  as 
eagerly  for  something  which  could  not  be  had 
by  fair  means,  but  they  have  had  no  one  like 
Jezebel,  to  give  effect  to  their  desire,  no  obse 
quious  servants  like  the  elders  of  Jezreel,  to 
carry  out  an  evil  deed  to  its  conclusion. 

"  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant."1 

Crimes  are  sometimes  committed  alone,  single- 
handed  ;  but  the  darkest  crimes  are  usually 
divided  between  several  agents,  each  of  whom 
screens  his  conscience  by  taking  only  a  part  of 
the  responsibility.  Thus  Ahab  might  say  that 
he  never  intended  to  possess  himself  by  foul 
means  of  Naboth's  vineyard.  Jezebel  might 
say  that  she  cared  only  for  her  husband's 
happiness.  The  elders  of  Jezreel  could  plead 
the  authority  of  the  king's  seal,  under  which  they 
acted.  Thus  an  infamous  crime  is  composed 
of  several  steps  or  parts ;  and  no  one  concerned 
feels  the  enormity  of  the  deed  until  the  guilty 
conscience  of  the  doers  is  startled  by  God's 
displeasure,  expressed  by  His  minister.  The 

1  Shakespeare,  "  King  John." 
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words  of  Elijah  laid  bare,  as  by  a  lightning  flash, 
the  secret  guilt  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 

Consider  this  warning,  brethren,  and  consider 
it  especially  with  reference  to  that  fault  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  whole,  the  indulgence  of 
sinful  wishes.  If  unholy  desires  present  them 
selves  to  your  mind,  do  not  give  them  enter 
tainment.  Satan  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and 
he  knows  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  moral 
debility  which  offers  no  resistance  to  the  first 
overtures  of  temptation.  In  yielding  to  a  mere 
wish  of  the  fancy,  cherishing  it  in  thought,  and 
vaguely  hoping  that  by  good  luck  it  may  be 
gratified,  you  may  be  drawn  onward  to  steps 
from  which  at  first  you  would  have  recoiled  :  as 
when  Hazael  said,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?  " 

Weak  sinners  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
stronger  wills  than  their  own.  The  strange 
power,  which  seducers  to  evil  gain  sometimes 
over  men  and  women  who  become  their  victims, 
is  rarely  won  over  the  innocent,  but  over  foolish 
dreamers  of  pleasant  day  dreams,  who  allow 
their  imagination  to  be  fascinated,  until  they 
have  no  will  to  resist.  They  halt  between  two 
opinions,  "  I  would,  and  would  not."  Terrible 
as  the  power  of  evil  is,  it  is  not  the  ruling  force 
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of  the  world.  If  we  choose  Christ  for  our 
Master  outright,  His  spirit  will  arm  us  against 
the  tempter.  In  is  written,  "  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you  :  draw  nigh  to  God, 
and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you." 

The  example  of  Ahab  warns  us  against  the 
indulgence  of  all  sorts  of  unlawful  and  inordinate 
wishes ;  but  it  applies  more  especially  to  the 
sin  of  covetousness ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  world  in  the  present  day. 
The  desire  of  more  land,  more  money,  more 
goods,  is  an  insatiable  craving  which  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  like  the  thirst  of  one  who 
drinks  sea-water.  A  covetous  man  fancies  that 
his  present  wish,  some  small  addition  to  his 
possessions,  is  all  he  wants ;  but  in  truth  it  is 
only  precious  till  it  is  won.  I  think  that  a  large 
part  of  the  prevailing  complaints  of  "bad  trade," 
and  "  bad  times,"  are  mere  covetousness.  The 
idea  of  progress  has  taken  such  hold*  of  men's 
minds,  that  they  look  to  gaining  more  and  more, 
and  take  no  count  of  what  they  have  gained. 
And  thus,  while  every  town  in  the  country  shows 
growing  prosperity  in  new  public  buildings,  new 
well-built  suburbs,  and  increasing  population, 
the  voices  of  discontent  make  themselves  heard 
continually.  It  is  a  matter  for  each  of  us  to 
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look  to,  in  our  own  lives.  Unless  we  learn  to 
control  our  wishes,  to  subdue  the  desire  of  gain 
before  it  becomes  a  passion,  we  shall  lay  our 
selves  open  to  the  subtle  temptations  which 
present  themselves  opportunely,  to  gain  our  end 
by  dishonourable  means. 

Covetousness  is  a  sin  which  works  its  own 
punishment  in  this  life  :  for  no  one  is  so 
miserable  as  a  man  who  never  knows  how  to 
be  satisfied.  For  this  reason  the  name  of 
"miser"  is  given  to  the  avaricious,  in  whom  the 
desire  of  hoarding  has  superseded  all  other 
desires.  But  the  Apostle  Paul  condemns  the 
sin  of  covetousness  on  higher  ground,  identi 
fying  it  with  idolatry.  The  unprincipled  and 
intemperate  desire  of  gain  is  a  sort  of  religion, 
a  worship  of  Mammon.  And  this  is  the  alter 
native  which  chiefly  divides  the  English  nation 
at  the  present  time  with  the  worship  of  God. 
Our  choice  lies,  not  between  Jehovah  and 
Baal,  so  much  as  between  Christ  and  Mammon, 
especially  in  commercial  life.  There  is  not  a 
little  halting  between  two  opinions,  for  a  good 
many  hope  to  reconcile  the  two  services.  But 
Christ  says  emphatically,  "Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon."  One  must  give  way  to  the 
other.  We  can  have  no  serious  doubt  which  is 
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properly  the  Master,  and  which  the  Servant. 
Only  He  who  made  us  for  Himself  can  give  to 
our  souls  the  rest  which  we  need  in  this  life  : 
and  Mammon  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the  life  to 
come. 
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"  He  requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die  ;  and 
said,  It  is  enough  ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life  ;  for 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers."—!  Kings  xix.  4. 

(ISlebentfj  5>unirag  after  Crtmtg,  P.M.) 

THE  man  who  stands  almost  alone,  in  the 
record  of  his  exemption  from  the  common 
lot  of  death,  is  likewise  almost  alone  in  his 
prayer  for  death.  Elijah,  whose  effectual  fer 
vour  in  prayer  was  such  that  he  is  singled  out 
for  a  special  example  in  the  New  Testament,  at 
whose  prayer  the  famine  came  upon  Israel,  and 
afterwards  was  removed,  prays  for  himself  that 
he  may  die,  and  his  wish  is  not  granted  to  him. 
God  in  His  wisdom  overrules  the  desires  of  His 
servants,  and  while  He  hears  prayer,  grants  that 
which  is  better  than  a  fulfilment  of  the  express 
thing  which  is  asked  for.  He  comforted  Elijah 
by  giving  him  instructions  to  prepare  for  his 
departure,  so  far  as  to  anoint  a  successor.  But 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  not  yet  come; 
R 
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and  when  the  time  came,  it  was  a  wondrous 
manner  of  leaving  the  world  which  God  had  in 
store  for  him. 

Elijah's  prayer  for  death  was  a  request  made 
in  weakness  and  sorrow.  Such  utterances  of 
holy  men  are  not  the  less  instructive  for  being 
faulty  in  themselves.  They  bring  the  Bible 
nearer  to  our  own  deepest  thoughts.  If  the 
saints  were  in  all  things  raised  above  the  level 
of  human  nature,  we  should  be  unaware  of  the 
earnest  heartrending  struggles  through  which 
they  passed.  Their  errors  and  failings  teach  us 
that  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with  our 
selves,  and  so  we  learn  to  regard  their  characters 
as  examples  of  virtue  which  is  not  superhuman, 
but  within  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  every 
child  of  God. 

That  Elijah's  prayer  for  death  was  asked 
amiss,  and  contrary  to  God's  will,  we  may  con 
clude  from  several  reasons.  He  is  reproved 
immediately  by  God ;  bidden  to  arise  and  eat, 
told  that  he  has  work  to  do  yet,  and  that  he  is 
not  alone,  as  he  thinks,  but  one  of  a  host  of 
seven  thousand  known  to  God,  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  His  ministry  is  pro 
longed  for  some  years,  until  after  the  death  of 
Ahab  and  his  son  Ahaziah.  We  may  indeed 
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affirm  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  wrong  to  ask 
to  die.  Although  the  tired  soul,  worn  out  by 
disappointment,  care,  and  sorrow,  would  fain  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep  for  ever,  this  wish  of 
nature  is  a  wish  to  be  resisted,  not  made  the 
object  of  voluntary  prayer.  We  should  not 
willingly  fall  out  from  the  ranks  of  God's  army, 
but  march  steadfastly  on,  under  the  banner  of 
the  Cross.  The  desire  of  rest  is  only  legitimate 
in  those  who  can  say  like  Elijah,  "  I  have  been 
very  zealous  for  the  Lord  God,"  or  like  St. 
Paul,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course."  And  even  for  them  God 
has  work  to  do,  beyond  their  own  imagination. 
If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  circum 
stances  of  Elijah's  despondency,  we  shall  find 
much  to  cheer  us  when  our  hearts  sink  under 
the  passing  clouds  of  affliction.  We  may  ob 
serve  that  such  depression  of  spirit  is  no  proof 
of  God's  disfavour,  for  Elijah  was  eminently 
favoured  by  God ;  no  sign  of  a  bad  conscience 
or  of  a  misspent  life,  for  his  conscience  was  clear 
and  his  life  holy.  From  his  example  it  would 
seem  as  if  despondency  like  his  were  apt  to 
befall  the  more  noble  sort  of  minds,  as  a  dis 
cipline  to  prevent  them  from  exalting  themselves 
above  measure. 
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Let  us  follow  the  steps  of  Elijah  from  that 
sublime  moment  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  fire 
descended  from  heaven  at  his  prayer.  Standing 
there  before  the  multitude  of  Israel,  a  solitary 
champion  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  he  had  put  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  to  confusion,  and  made  the 
river  Kishon  run  red  with  the  blood  of  eight 
hundred  of  their  prophets.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has 
mortal  man  occupied  a  position  so  majestic  in 
its  grandeur ;  not  Moses,  when  he  stretched  out 
his  rod  over  the  Red  Sea ;  not  Daniel,  when  he 
interpreted  the  mysterious  writing  at  Belshazzar's 
feast. 

From  this  more  than  royal  height  he  is 
brought  down  in  a  few  hours  to  the  common 
level  of  humanity.  A  woman  threatens  to  take 
his  life,  and  he  flies.  Queen  Jezebel,  with  an 
audacity  which  rose  with  danger,  scorns  to  smite 
him  secretly,  but  sends  a  messenger  to  tell  him 
that  he  shall  die  to-morrow.  Some  secret  in 
spiration  warns  him  not  to  resist,  but  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  has  not  God's  thunderbolts 
at  command,  to  call  down  when  and  how  he 
pleases,  but  only  at  such  times  as  God  wills. 
So  now  he  hastens  away  for  his  life,  a  homeless, 
friendless  man,  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a 
powerful  queen.  Weary  and  hungry,  he  sits 
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down  to  rest  in  the  wilderness,  and  looks  back 
in  painful  retrospect  on  his  mission  as  a  failure. 
Already  the  glorious  scene  upon  Mount  Carmel 
begins  to  fade  away  into  the  past.  The  pro 
phet's  labour  seems  to  have  been  in  vain.  To 
what  purpose  had  he  borne  witness  to  the  Lord 
in  signs  and  wonders  ?  Has  not  the  nation  re 
lapsed  again  into  Baal-worship  ?  It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  how  a  servant  of  God,  suddenly 
cast  down  from  so  great  a  victory,  and  for  the 
moment  appearing  to  have  spent  his  strength 
for  nought,  should  pray  that  he  might  die. 

The  manner  in  which  God  encouraged  his 
soul  is  very  instructive.  First,  He  sustained 
his  fainting  body  by  miraculous  food;  for  the 
mind  is  dejected  when  the  body  is  suffering 
from  exhaustion.  Then  He  led  him,  far  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  cares  and  labours,  to  the 
ancient  place  in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
had  received  the  Law  and  the  Covenant,  the 
wilderness  of  Horeb.  There  God  manifested 
Himself  to  him  by  a  vision,  wonderful  in  its 
nature,  and  wonderful  also  in  its  appropriate 
ness. 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord,  but  the 
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Lord  was  not  in  the  wind ;  and  after  the  wind 
an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire ;  and  after  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice." 

Not  in  the  whirlwind,  or  earthquake,  or 
lightning  flame,  but  in  the  still  small  voice 
which  is  heard  by  the  inward  ear  of  conscience, 
is  God's  true  presence  revealed.  Thus  Elijah 
was  taught  to  think  less  of  outward  signs,  such 
as  that  which  had  taken  place  on  Carmel,  and 
more  of  inward  spiritual  experience,  which  is 
known  only  to  God  and  each  several  soul. 
Elijah  thought  himself  the  only  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord ;  but  there  were  seven  thousand 
others  to  whom  the  same  still  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  brought  assurance  that  God  was  with 
them.  We  may  affirm  as  a  general  truth  the 
lesson,  which  was  intimated  to  Elijah  concern 
ing  his  own  time,  that  the  progress  of  God's 
kingdom  is  in  stillness  and  silence.  Like  the 
leaven  of  the  parable,  gradually  fermenting  the 
meal,  like  the  seed  springing  up  man  knows  not 
how,  God  is  bringing  the  work  of  His  Spirit  to 
maturity,  while  man  sees  nothing  but  failure. 
The  glory  and  humiliation  of  Elijah  set  before 
us,  on  a  highly  magnified  scale,  a  picture  of  the 
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vicissitudes  which  not  a  few  of  us  have  to 
undergo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  we  trace 
in  the  history  of  most  men.  Public  life  is  full 
of  instances.  Without  referring  to  examples  of 
kings  discrowned,  outcast  statesmen  and  princes 
reduced  to  beggary,  let  us  look  at  homelier 
cases.  Who  has  not  felt  at  certain  moments  of 
his  life  that  he  has  more  laid  upon  him  than  he 
can  bear,  that  his  heart  is  ready  to  break  in  the 
unequal  struggle  against  powers  too  strong  for 
him? 

The  nearest  parallel  to  such  a  case  as  Elijah's 
is  that  of  a  man  who  gives  up  his  whole  energies 
of  mind  and  body  to  a  public  cause,  with  sin 
cere  conviction  that  it  is  for  God's  glory,  for 
right  and  truth,  that  he  is  striving.  A  preacher 
denouncing  the  religious  indifference  of  the 
populace,  appealing  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  against  the  worship  of  the  god 
of  this  world,  or  resisting  the  plea  of  religious 
equality,  will  sometimes  be,  like  Elijah,  as  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  neigh 
bours  will  not  hear  him.  He  incurs  only  dis 
appointment,  reproach,  and  ridicule.  God  tries 
his  patience  by  prolonged  delay.  His  cause  is 
just  and  will  prosper  in  the  end,  but  not  yet ; 
not  by  his  hands,  nor  in  his  time.  He  must  be 
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content  to  sow  for  others  to  reap.  Of  this  pro 
tracted  waiting  we  have  the  most  signal  instance 
in  the  human  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God.  He 
worked  miracles,  apparently  in  vain.  One  day 
it  was  said  of  him  by  the  Pharisees  in  bitter 
jealousy,  "  Behold  the  world  is  gone  after  him." 
Yet  a  few  days  later  the  fickle  populace  have 
turned  away  from  Him,  like  an  ebbing  tide,  and 
He  is  left  alone  to  bear  witness  before  Pilate  of 
a  heavenly  kingdom,  of  which  He  was  the 
divinely  anointed  King:  King,  without  one 
single  subject  to  confess  Him  openly  on  that 
day,  except  the  poor  crucified  robber  who  hung 
beside  Him.  The  apparent  failure  of  Christ's 
mission  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  until  the  fires 
descended  from  Heaven  on  the  Day  of  Pente 
cost,  is  an  example  and  encouragement  to  all 
who  labour  in  the  cause  of  truth.  It  holds 
good  for  the  ministers  of  Christ,  for  those  who 
preach  His  Word  in  the  Church,  for  those  who 
serve  Him  by  their  writings  or  by  their  per 
sonal  influence.  A  remarkable  case  in  our  own 
time  is  the  work  of  the  late  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand,  a  work  in  its  beginning  successful  and 
prosperous  beyond  most,  but  nevertheless  over 
cast  afterwards  by  reverses,  which  demanded 
strong  faith  to  surmount  them.  The  New  Zea- 
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land  Christians,  alarmed  at  the  encroachment  of 
colonists  from  Britain,  gave  ear  to  the  voices  of 
false  prophets  of  their  own  nation,  who  bade 
them  reject  the  doctrine  and  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  go  back  to  their  old  fierce  heathen 
dom,  the  worship  of  devils,  and  feasting  on 
human  flesh.  During  this  terrible  outbreak 
Bishop  Selwyn  patiently  watched  over  "the 
remnant  that  was  left."  How  deeply  he  felt 
the  apostasy  of  his  flock,  and  how  earnestly  his 
faith  wrestled  with  adversity,  was  shown  long 
afterwards,  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  His 
mind  wandered  unconsciously  from  England  to 
his  southern  diocese,  over  the  space  of  many 
years,  and  he  murmured  in  his  last  hours, 
"  They  will  all  come  back  :  they  will  all  come 
back." 

Temporary  failure  there  may  be  in  the  best 
of  causes,  with  the  best  of  instruments.  But 
final  failure  in  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God  there  cannot  be.  Every  righteous 
deed  done  in  faith,  and  every  true  word  spoken, 
is  contributing  visibly  or  else  invisibly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Men  of  the  highest  aims  and  the  noblest 
character  are  best  able  to  feel  sympathy  with 
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Elijah  in  his  hour  of  despondency.  His  weak 
ness  was  of  a  kind  which  is  felt  most  keenly  by 
strong  men,  whose  human  powers  are  over 
strained  in  a  task  which  is  beyond  them.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  view,  less  closely 
analogous,  but  more  popular,  in  which  any  one 
of  us  may  feel  his  case  to  be  like  our  own. 

You  must  have  felt  sometimes,  if  not  often, 
that  you  had  an  object  in  life  more  precious 
than  life  itself.  If  our  minds  dwell  intently 
upon  the  gratification  of  a  desire,  whether  the 
particular  object  of  desire  be  worthy  or  un 
worthy,  disappointment  appears  for  a  while  to 
be  like  death,  or  worse  than  death.  Disap 
pointed  ambition,  disappointed  love,  and  even 
disappointed  avarice,  take  hold  of  the  soul  so 
firmly  that  they  seem  to  draw  the  happiness  of 
life  with  them,  and  leave  nothing  behind  worth 
living  for.  Few  have  their  desires  and  affec 
tions  so  well  governed  as  never  to  despair  under 
the  loss  of  what  is  dearest  to  them  ;  and  few,  it 
may  be  hoped,  are  so  cold-blooded  as  to  escape 
suffering  by  mere  insensibility.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  us  value  life,  not  simply  for 
the  animal  pleasure  of  living,  but  partly  as  a 
means  to  some  object  in  the  future,  which  hope 
sets  before  us  in  rainbow  colours.  How  often 
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are  such  hopes  disappointed  !  How  rarely  does 
any  good  in  possession  fulfil  the  anticipation  of 
it !  And  yet,  when  earnest  hope  and  expecta 
tion,  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are  suddenly 
snapped,  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  no 
thing  to  offer  to  compensate  the  loss.  Thus 
the  perverse  prophet  Jonah  wished  to  die, 
merely  because  God  showed  mercy  to  Nineveh, 
after  he  had  foretold  its  destruction,  and  while 
he  waited  to  see  his  prediction  fulfilled. 

Under  all  the  disappointments  and  troubles 
which  make  life  burdensome  we  need  to  see 
deeper  and  to  see  further.  We  need  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  secret  springs  of  comfort  which 
God  has,  above  what  we  can  ask  or  think,  And 
since  we  cannot  without  special  revelation  trace 
the  working  of  God's  mysterious  purpose  to 
distant  ends,  we  must  live  more  by  faith,  trust 
ing  in  that  which  we  do  not  see.  Believe, 
brethren,  that  while  you  seek  God's  kingdom 
you  have  others  by  thousands  like  minded  with 
you,  though  you  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  them.  Believe  also  that  if  you  fail  in  your 
own  day,  your  life  is  not  therefore  a  failure, 
but  a  preparation  for  others  to  build  upon  with 
success.  Elijah  anointing  Elisha,  and  anointing 
Jehu  and  Hazael  by  Elisha's  means  afterwards, 
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is  a  type  of  many  more  of  God's  chosen  ser 
vants  in  every  age,  who  bear  adversity  in  their 
own  generation,  that  God's  cause  may  prosper 
in  other  hands,  and  are  recognized  long  after 
wards  in  their  true  place.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  himself  an  instance  of  the 
same  Divine  law,  "  Shew  thy  servants  thy  work, 
and  their  children  thy  glory." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  His  disciples 
to  the  same  effect :  "  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth."     And  by  faith  in  Him  and  His  eternal 
kingdom  we  are  assured  that  hereafter,  in  the 
perfected    communion     of    saints,    "he    that 
soweth    and  he   that   reapeth    shall  rejoice  to 
gether."     As  Elijah   and   Moses  were  brought 
by  the  Spirit  from   heaven,  to  bear  witness  to 
Christ    on   the    Mount    of  Transfiguration,  we 
shall  by  the  same  Spirit  be  witnesses  of  His 
final  triumph  over  death  and  sin,  if  we  employ 
our  lives  in  His  service,  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  the  end,  but  without  impatient  desire 
to  lay  our  burdens  down.     We,  too,  like  Elijah, 
are  sustained  by  heavenly  food  in  the  wilderness 
of  life's  journey.     Not  angels,  but  Christ  Him 
self,  feeds  us  with  the  manna  of  His  precious 
Body  and  Blood,  that  our  life  may  draw  strength 
from  His  life. 


XXII.   MICAIAH. 

"I   hate   him,  for  he   doth   not  prophesy  good  con 
cerning  me,  but  evil. " — i  Kings  xxii.  8. 

(Ctodftf)  Sunlrag  after  Crinitg,  A.M.) 

FEW  men  would  dare  to  speak  out  shame 
lessly  that  which  is  here  said  by  King 
Ahab.  But  the  feeling  is  only  too  common. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  apt  to  judge  others 
according  to  their  judgment  of  us.  We  may 
therefore  meditate  profitably  on  this  text, 
although  it  be  the  saying  of  a  bad  man.  The 
lesson  which  it  suggests  combines  with  other 
passages  in  the  same  story,  to  show  the  power 
of  conscience,  as  a  witness  on  God's  behalf 
against  a  rebellious  will.  Ahab  King  of  Israel, 
and  Jehoshaphat  King  of  Judah,  were  about  to 
make  war  with  the  Syrians.  At  the  request  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Ahab  summoned  four  hundred 
prophets  and  asked  their  counsel,  as  to  the 
proposed  expedition.  The  two  kings  sat  in  the 
palace  gate  of  Samaria,  not  simply  in  their  robes, 
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as  our  version  has  it,  but  in  armour,1  while  the 
courtly  prophets  foretold  success  to  them.  Some 
thing,  however,  troubled  the  mind  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  He  had  apparently  some  scruples  of 
conscience  as  to  his  alliance  with  Ahab ;  and 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  did  not  altogether 
reassure  him,  though  they  professed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Perhaps  he 
had  heard  of  a  stern  prophet,  Micaiah,  who  was 
not  among  them.  So  he  asked,  "  Is  there  not 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides?"  To  this 
question  Ahab  made  answer,  "  There  is  yet 
one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom 
we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  hate  him, 
for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me, 
but  evil." 

To  satisfy  his  ally,  Ahab  sends  for  Micaiah, 
whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  the  messenger 
urges  him  on  the  way  to  "  speak  that  which  is 
good,"  as  the  others  had  done.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  must  speak  what  the  Lord  said  to 
him.  Micaiah  was  evidently  a  prophet  of  the 
school  of  Elijah,  one  who  did  not  fear  to  stand 
alone  on  God's  side.  The  other  prophets  were 
time-serving  men,  who  spoke  as  the  king  wished. 

1  Ewald,  in.  500. 
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Among  them  probably  were  some  of  the  same 
class  with  those  who  had  contended  with  Elijah 
on  Mount  Carmel.  There  may  have  been 
others  who  had  fallen  away  in  the  persecution 
of  Jezebel.  Troubled  times  like  those  were 
likely  to  produce  a  brood  of  apostates,  men 
who  were  prophets  of  Baal  when  Baal  was 
worshipped,  and  ready  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  when  their  masters  bade  them,  shifting 
to  and  fro  in  their  religion,  and  constant  only 
to  their  place  at  the  royal  table.  Whoever  they 
might  have  been,  something  in  their  face,  or 
voice,  or  manner,  betrayed  them;  and  to  the 
ear  of  Jehoshaphat  there  was  a  false  ring  in  their 
eager  predictions  of  success. 

Micaiah's  first  words  to  the  two  kings  are  an 
echo  of  the  words  of  the  rest,  "  Go  and  prosper." 
But  the  tone  of  his  voice  showed  that  he  was 
speaking  ironically,  as  when  Elijah  had  mocked 
the  priests  of  Baal  by  saying,  "  Cry  aloud,  for 
he  is  a  god."  Ahab  saw  at  once  that  Micaiah 
was  mocking,  and  adjured  him  angrily  to  say 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Thereupon  the  prophet 
declared  the  vision  which  he  had  seen,  of 
Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  And  he  added  a  more  mysterious 
vision,  of  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  heavenly  host,  and  giving  leave 
to  a  lying  spirit  to  persuade  Ahab  to  his  de 
struction,  by  the  mouth  of  false  prophets. 

This  vision  of  Micaiah's  leads  us  so  deep  into 
the  hidden  ways  of  God's  providence,  that  we 
may  well  pause  to  reflect  upon  it.  Hard  as  it 
is  to  understand,  it  reveals  a  Divine  law  which 
is  no  less  certain  than  terrible.  One  of  the 
judgments  by  which  God  visits  upon  wicked 
men  their  wickedness,  is  by  blinding  their  eyes, 
and  hardening  their  hearts.  Thus  St.  Paul 
writes  (2  Thess.  ii.  n),  "  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie;" 
and  again,  Romans  i.  28,  "As  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  But  the 
passage  which  is  most  to  the  purpose  is  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  v.  7,  9.  "  Every 

one  which separateth  himself  from  me, 

and  setteth  up  his  idols  in  his  heart, and 

cometh  to  a  prophet  to  enquire  of  him  con 
cerning  me,  I  the  Lord  will set  my 

face   against   that    man And   if   the 

prophet  be  deceived,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet."  To  be  answered  according  to 
our  idols,  that  is,  to  have  our  wishes  granted 
to  us  to  our  sorrow,  is  the  retribution  with  which 
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God  visits  us  when  our  souls  revolt  from  Him. 
So  it  was  said  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness, 

"  He  gave  them  their  heart's  desire  : 
And  sent  leanness  into  their  souls." 

So  Balaam,  rebelling  at  heart  against  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  was  told  to  go  his  own  way  for  a 
punishment.  In  the  case  before  us,  Ahab  had 
long  gone  astray  from  God,  and  had  hardened 
his  heart  by  giving  sanction  to  his  wife's  idolatry 
and  overbearing  tyranny.  He  now  consults  the 
prophets  on  a  project  on  which  his  heart  is  set, 
and  he  receives  from  them  an  answer  according 
to  his  wishes,  not  according  to  truth. 

I  believe,  brethren,  that  these  examples  teach 
us  a  general  rule  of  God's  government,  and  one 
which  concerns  us  nearly.  If  we  fix  our  affections 
on  objects  of  our  own  choice,  and  then  pray  to 
God,  not  according  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,"  but  according  to  the  idol  of  our 
fancy,  "  My  will  be  done,"  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  punished  by  granting  our  prayer.  They 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth  lose  the  power 
of  seeing  truth,  as  creatures  which  live  in  dark 
caverns  lose  the  faculty  of  sight.  When  self- 
willed  men  read  the  Bible,  not  humbly,  but 
seeking  a  confirmation  of  their  prejudices,  they 
s 
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find  what  they  want,  and  nothing  else.  Partisans 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  texts  in  favour  of  their 
party  against  their  adversaries.  To  their  eyes 
the  Bible  seems  to  say,  "  Go  up  and  prosper." 
Meanwhile  their  adversaries  have  another  string 
of  texts,  which  the  more  skilful  among  them  can 
draw  out  convincingly.  "  See  here,  and  here, 
and  here  :  "  they  say.  How  then  are  we  to 
decide  between  opposing  parties,  each  supported 
by  an  impressive  show  of  Scriptural  authority  ? 
It  seems  impossible ;  but  one  step  is  taken 
towards  the  knowledge  of  truth,  when  we  resolve 
at  all  costs  to  seek  the  truth.  By  desiring  to 
know  the  truth,  we  put  ourselves'  at  once  out 
of  Satan's  hands  into  the  hands  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  Even  Ahab,  depraved  as  he  was,  and 
willing  to  be  deceived,  had  no  sooner  shown  a 
desire  to  be  told  plainly  what  was  true,  than  he 
had  revealed  to  him  the  counsels  of  God  in 
heaven. 

The  revelation  did  not  stay  him  from  his 
enterprise  against  the  Syrians.  He  chose  to 
treat  it  as  a  fiction  of  Micaiah's,  and  sent  him 
back  to  prison.  Yet  he  took  the  poor  precau 
tion  of  disguising  himself  when  he  went  into 
battle.  Not  by  such  means  was  God's  judgment 
to  be  eluded.  An  arrow  shot  at  random  (from 
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the  hand  of  Naaman,  as  men  believed  after 
wards),  found  a  crevice  between  the  joints  of 
his  armour,  and  wounded  him  mortally.  Then 
began  to  be  fulfilled  the  terrible  curse  which 
Elijah  had  pronounced  upon  Ahab  and  his 
house.  The  life-blood  flowed  from  his  chariot 
into  the  street  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked 
it  up.  Jehoshaphat  escaped  in  safety,  but  not 
without  rebuke :  for  the  prophet  Jehu,  son  of 
Hanani,  told  him  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
upon  him  for  consorting  with  the  ungodly. 

Throughout  this  history  we  see,  in  various 
forms,  the  power  which  conscience  exercises 
on  men,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Jeho 
shaphat  felt  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  allying 
himself  with  the  wicked  King  of  Israel.  His 
conscience  was  uneasy ;  therefore  he  insisted 
on  the  prophets  being  consulted,  and  though 
four  hundred  agreed  together  in  predicting 
success,  he  was  dissatisfied  until  Micaiah  was 
brought  from  prison  and  consulted  with  the 
rest.  It  is  a  surprising  inconsistency  that  he 
persisted  after  all  in  the  expedition,  notwith 
standing  the  warning  of  the  prophet  to  whose 
word  he  had  attached  so  much  value.  Yet 
inconsistency  of  this  kind  is  often  found  in 
human  nature.  People  take  enormous  pains  to 
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seek  for  advice,  which  they  will  not  follow  when 
they  have  it,  if  their  minds  are  set  upon  another 
course.  They  pacify  their  conscience  by  asking 
counsel,  and  forget  that  it  is  not  on  this,  but  on 
their  o\vn  conduct,  that  the  issue  depends. 

Ahab  likewise  was  troubled  in  conscience 
over  this  matter  of  the  expedition  to  Ramoth 
Gilead.  He  was  certainly  not  what  is  called 
a  conscientious  man,  yet  there  was  in  his  heart 
that  inward  monitor  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
pleads  with  men  who  are  not  utterly  irreclaimable. 
In  the  words  of  a  modern  poem,  "  A  little  grain 
of  conscience  made  him  sour."  He  hated 
Micaiah  the  more,  because  Micaiah's  predic 
tions  corresponded  to  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
soul  He  felt  that  God  spoke  by  him.  The 
one  faithful  prophet  was  of  more  account  than 
the  four  hundred  prophets  who  were  ready  to 
speak  smooth  things.  So  it  is  related  in  the 
history  of  Florence  that,  when  the  great  Lorenzo 
was  on  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  flatterers,  he  sent  to  the  austere  friar  who 
had  persistently  denounced  his  manner  of  life, 
and  asked  him  how  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
Again  in  Ahab's  case,  as  in  Jehoshaphat's,  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  ineffectual.  It  taught 
him  to  know  what  was  right,  but  his  will  refused 
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to  bend  to  the  knowledge.  He  sent  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord  back  to  "bread  of  affliction  and 
water  of  affliction,"  and  went  his  own  way,  to 
his  death. 

To  each  of  us,  brethren,  is  given  the  power 
of  conscience,  which  is  illustrated  in  this  history, 
and  it  is  all-important  for  our  spiritual  welfare 
that  it  be  not  given  to  us  in  vain.  In  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  this  life  our  conscience 
points  steadfastly  to  God,  as  the  compass  points 
to  the  north.  Like  all  human  faculties  it  is 
imperfect,  and  needs  adjustment  by  study  of 
God's  holy  Word,  as  compasses  need  adjust 
ment  to  make  them  exactly  true.  But  in  the 
meantime,  until  our  conscience  itself  has  been 
set  by  the  light  of  revealed  Truth,  it  is  a  practical 
monitor  to  us,  always  at  hand,  always  faithful 
to  the  best  knowledge  we  have,  guiding  us  to 
what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should  leave 
undone. 

Fallen  creatures  as  we  are,  there  is  in  us  a 
certain  remnant  of  the  Divine  image  in  which 
we  were  created,  a  certain  faculty  which  responds 
to  the  voice  of  God,  recognizing  it  for  His.  We 
may  imagine  that  if  a  child  had  been  taken 
early  from  his  native  land,  and  brought  up 
among  foreigners,  learning  their  language  and 
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forgetting  his  own,  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue 
once  more  would  catch  his  ear,  and  arouse  deep 
emotions  in  his  heart.  So  there  is  in  our  con 
science  a  Divine  element,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  hear  its  own  language  spoken  in  words 
which  are  uttered  according  to  God's  will.  In 
matters  of  worldly  fashion  and  custom,  there  is 
often  a  multitude  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  single  voice.  Yet  we 
feel  in  our  inmost  heart  that  the  single  voice 
is  on  God's  side,  and  the  multitude  against 
Him. 

There  remains,  after  all,  the  practical  decision, 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  conscience.  Satan 
tempts  us  to  stifle  its  voice,  and  draws  off  our 
thoughts  to  indignation  against  the  true  monitor : 
"  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  speak  good  con 
cerning  me,  but  evil."  Those  who  seek  advice, 
whether  of  God's  minister  or  of  any  private 
friend,  or  otherwise,  are  ready  to  profess  that 
they  want  only  to  hear  the  truth.  But  when  the 
word  is  spoken  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and 
wounding  to  their  self-esteem,  it  is  taken  as  a 
personal  injury,  and  resented  accordingly.  A 
common  artifice  of  the  Tempter  is,  to  point  out 
some  blemish  in  the  character  of  one  whose 
advice  is  disagreeable.  If  your  friend  becomes 
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too  strict  for  your  habits  of  self-indulgence,  you 
find  that  he  has  faults  which  you  did  not  observe 
before.  If  your  elders  oppose  your  will,  you 
discover  that  their  judgment  is  not  so  infallible 
as  you  formerly  supposed.  You  may  be  so  far 
right,  for  no  one  is  faultless.  Nevertheless, 
your  friends,  with  all  their  faults,  are  giving  good 
counsel,  and  in  rejecting  them  you  are  rejecting 
God,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Or  again  you  may  veil  the  spirit  of  hatred 
under  the  milder  name  of  dislike,  shunning 
those  who  seem  to  disapprove  of  your  conduct, 
and  taking  for  companions  only  those  who  are 
like-minded  with  yourself,  or  so  easy  as  to  wink 
at  your  favourite  interests,  whatever  they  may  be. 
For  one  who  will  treat  an  unwelcome  adviser 
as  an  enemy,  there  are  scores  who  will  quietly 
drop  him,  under  plausible  excuses,  and  lull  to 
sleep  the  stifled  cries  of  conscience.  A  few 
there  are  so  ill-conditioned,  that  they  resent 
not  only  good  advice,  but  good  example. 
Holiness  is  an  offence  to  the  impure  :  truth  to 
the  false  :  soberness  to  the  intemperate.  So  by 
degrees  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  our 
conscience  may  be  perverted  by  neglect.  A 
man  who  has  fallen  into  a  habit  of  wrong-doing, 
will  sometimes  think  himself  injured  by  the 
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mere  example  of  another  who   refuses  to   act 
like  him. 

While  we  live  in  this  mortal  state,  the 
rebellion  of  our  will  against  our  better  know 
ledge  is  the  chief  trial  of  us  all.  The  body 
of  sin  is  not  destroyed  in  us,  though  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  have  begun  a  new  and  better 
life  in  Christ.  The  growth  of  our  regenerate 
human  nature,  begun  in  Baptism,  remains  to  be 
perfected  through  many  years  of  spiritual  dis 
cipline.  We  must  endeavour,  day  by  day,  to 
live  according  to  the  light  that  is  given  to  us. 
We  must  constantly  and  earnestly  seek  the  grace 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  by  prayer,  and  by  means 
of  that  blessed  Sacrament  which  Christ  ordained 
for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls. 
Moreover,  since  prayer  may  become  mechanical, 
we  must  watch,  to  keep  our  spiritual  life  awake. 
The  flesh,  which  is  weak  in  its  aid  to  a  willing 
spirit,  is  yet  fearfully  strong  in  resisting  a  spirit 
which  is  faint. 


XXIII.    NAAMAN. 

"  His  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and 
he  was  clean." — 2  Kings  v.  14. 

(iEfjti'teentf)  ^untraj)  after  ffrimtg,  A.M.) 

/COMPARED  with  other  books,  the  Bible 
V_x  is  remarkable  for  the  notice  which  it  takes 
of  disease.  Men  prefer  in  general  to  forget  the 
unwelcome  truth  that  human  nature  is  subject 
to  a  host  of  maladies,  some  acutely  painful, 
others  loathsome  and  revolting.  While  the 
details  of  crime  are  often  studied  with  eager 
interest,  the  details  of  illness  are  more  com 
monly  put  out  of  sight.  Our  attention  is  called 
in  the  Bible  to  the  facts  of  disease  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  that  we  may  keep  in  mind  the 
frailty  of  our  nature;  secondly,  that  we  may 
have  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  our  breth 
ren.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  are  taught  to 
regard  sickness,  more  particularly  in  the  former 
of  these  two  aspects,  as  a  lesson  of  human 
frailty.  Disease  is  shown  to  be  a  chastisement 
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for  sin,  as  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  or  a  figura 
tive  symbol  of  sin,  as  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  read  of  sickness  chiefly  in  con 
nection  with  acts  of  mercy  for  its  relief.  The 
life  of  our  blessed  Lord  resembled  that  of  a 
physician,  so  much  did  the  healing  of  the  sick 
divide  His  time  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  He  completed  the  lesson  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  manifesting  Himself  as  a  giver  of 
health  alike  to  body  and  soul. 

We  have  in  some  respects  an  anticipation  of 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
works  of  healing  which  are  recorded  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.  The  character  of  this  great 
prophet  is  less  clearly  delineated  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture  than  that  of  Elijah,  whose  mantle  he  re 
ceived.  But  we  may  note  many  instructive 
features  :  his  persistence  in  following  his  master 
to  the  end;  his  inspired  power  of  insight  and 
foresight ;  his  generous  magnanimity ;  his  ter 
rible  flashes  of  indignation.  Several  of  these 
traits  come  before  us  in  the  story  of  the  healing 
of  Naaman. 

The  Syrian  general  Naaman,  whose  miracu 
lous  cure  is  related  in  2  Kings  v.,  was  suffering 
from  some  form  of  leprosy.  It  appears  that 
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the  Jews  classed  under  this  name  various  kinds 
of  eruptive  disorders,  and  Naaman's  does  not 
seem  to  have  banished  him  from  human  society, 
like  the  lepers  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospels. 
Nevertheless,  his  lot  was  one  of  those  strange 
contrasts  which  warn  us  how  vain  are  the  most 
coveted  favours  of  God,  without  His  ordinary 
gift  of  good  health.  Naaman  was  high  in 
honour  as  a  successful  warrior.  The  king  of 
Syria  had  been  accustomed  to  lean  upon  his 
arm  when  he  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
his  god  Rimmon.  His  home  was  in  the  de 
lightful  city  of  Damascus,  which  was  accounted 
an  earthly  Paradise.  He  had  all  that  man's 
heart  desires ;  "  but  he  was  a  leper."  Thus  one 
stroke  of  God's  hand  turns  all  the  bliss  of  life 
to  heaviness.  What  are  military  glory,  royal 
favour,  riches,  and  luxury  to  a  leper  ? 

Among  the  servants  of  Naaman  was  a  little 
Jewish  maiden,  taken  captive  in  one  of  the  Syrian 
invasions  of  the  land  of  Israel.  She  spoke  to 
her  mistress  of  the  great  prophet  Elisha,  and 
wished  that  her  master  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  healed  by  him.  It  is  an  example  worth 
noting  of  the  service  which  may  be  rendered  by 
kindly  thoughtfulness  in  a  humble  station. 
Servants  who  wish  well  to  their  masters  may  be 
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the  means  of  giving  help  out  of  proportion  to 
their  own  strength,  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable, 
gnawing  asunder  the  lion's  net.  Even  for  chil 
dren  there  is  a  ministry,  within  the  proper  range 
of  their  faculties,  if  they  make  the  best  use  of 
them. 

The  words  of  the  little  slave-girl  were  re 
peated,  and  Naaman  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  make  trial  of  the  prophet  of  Samaria.  He 
set  forth  with  chariots  and  horses  to  the  King 
of  Israel,  bringing  a  somewhat  peremptory  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  master,  the  King  of 
Syria. 

It  was  evidently  not  without  a  haughty  feeling 
of  condescension  that  Naaman  came  to  the 
door  of  Elisha's  house,  and  his  proud  spirit 
broke  out  in  anger  when  the  prophet  sent  a 
message  by  a  servant,  instead  of  meeting  him 
respectfully.  He  was  hardly  persuaded  by  his 
attendants  to  bathe  in  Jordan  seven  times,  as 
the  prophet  bade  him.  "  Are  not  the  rivers  of 
Damascus  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  " 
he  said.  Nevertheless,  he  obeyed  the  prophet's 
word,  and  he  came  forth  from  the  river  healed, 
his  flesh  as  whole  as  that  of  a  little  child.  Then 
his  heart  overflowed  in  gratitude  to  the  prophet. 
He  offered  presents,  which  Elisha  refused  to 
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accept ;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  to  wor 
ship  no  other  god  but  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

This  miracle  was  one  of  the  signs  put  forth, 
from  time  to  time,  to  keep  alive  among  the 
Gentiles  a  reverence  for  the  God  of  Israel, 
although  Naaman  was  not  required  to  protest 
against  the  worship  of  Rimmon.  The  time  was 
not  yet  come,  by  many  centuries,  when  the  God 
of  the  Jews  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  God  of  the 
Gentiles  also,  and  true  believers  were  to  be 
martyrs  for  the  faith,  dying  horrible  deaths 
rather  than  offer  incense  on  the  altars  of  heathen 
gods.  Not  until  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on 
the  Church,  according  to  Joel's  prophecy,  were 
believers  in  the  true  God  qualified  to  bear  the 
good  tidings  of  His  kingdom  for  the  conversion 
of  the  nations. 

For  us  the  story  of  Naaman  has  several  ap 
plications,  familiar  and  even  homely,  but  well 
deserving  of  attention.  There  are  times  when 
the  pride  of  reason  is  unwilling,  like  Naaman, 
to  submit  to  a  command  which  requires  of  us 
obedient  submission  to  God's  minister.  In 
childhood  we  gain  intelligence  enough,  to  think 
we  can  understand  those  matters  which  concern 
our  bodily  and  spiritual  health,  long  before  we 
can  really  understand  them.  The  faculty  of 
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reason  is  developed  much  earlier  than  the  faculty 
of  right  reason ;  and  thus  a  clever  youth  learns 
to  argue  plausibly  in  support  of  his  own  wishes, 
although  he  is  far  from  having  a  discernment  of 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  also,  in  young  and 
old,  the  dead  weight  of  prejudice,  resisting  a 
command  to  do  some  new  thing,  to  which  we 
have  not  been  accustomed,  and  for  which  we 
see  no  good  cause. 

In  its  most  literal  sense,  the  precept  of  Elisha 
to  Naaman,  "Wash  and  be  clean,"  is  applicable 
to  our  day,  as  a  means  of  bodily  health.  The 
healing  of  Naaman's  leprosy  was  a  miracle  in 
deed  ;  but  miracles  are  commonly  startling 
illustrations  of  the  general  laws  by  which  God 
rules  the  world.  We  have  learned  of  late  years 
that  infectious  disorders  of  all  kinds  are  averted 
in  great  measure  by  cleanly  habits.  That 
scourge  of  mankind,  small-pox,  which  in  its 
loathsome  aspect  is  not  unlike  leprosy,  takes 
the  strongest  hold  of  families  which  in  their 
persons  and  their  dwellings  have  neglected  the 
plain  rule  to  "  Wash  and  be  clean."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  typhus  and  cholera.  When  the 
dreaded  visitation  of  sickness  comes,  men 
appeal  to  God  for  help,  with  prayers  which  seem 
often  to  be  of  no  avail.  Neither  prayer  nor 
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medical  skill  can  stay  the  pestilence,  for  a  time 
at  least.  Yet  if  they  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  God's  minister,  and  the  physician  in  these 
things  is  His  minister,  they  might  have  pre 
vented  that  which  they  cannot  cure.  Prayer  is 
a  spiritual  force  which  works  wonders,  accord 
ing  to  God's  will;  but  in  circumstances  of  this 
kind  He  requires  deeds  rather  than  words. 
Obedience  to  His  laws  of  health  is  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice. 

Habits  of  body  are  also  subtly  connected 
with  habits  of  mind.  The  slothful  disposition, 
which  neglects  due  care  of  the  body,  is  apt  to 
show  itself  in  a  want  of  mental  discipline. 
Cleanliness,  it  has  been  wisely  said,  is  near  to 
godliness.  For  it  is  the  outward  symbol  of  a 
soul  full  of  energy,  abhorring  that  which  is  evil, 
and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good.  Hence 
the  care  of  the  body  is  a  part,  and  not  an  un 
important  part,  in  the  training  of  children.  In 
every  age  there  will  be  hypocrites,  who  take  the 
outside  show  instead  of  the  reality,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jewish  Pharisees.  Thus  we  meet 
sometimes  with  mock  refinement  and  mock 
purity.  But  the  existence  of  the  counterfeit,  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  serves  to  prove  the  value 
of  that  which  is  genuine. 
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Passing  to  the  more  spiritual  lessons  of  Naa- 
man's  healing,  we  see  in  leprosy  a  type  of  sin, 
and  in  the  words  "Wash  and  be  clean,"  a 
counterpart  of  the  Gospel  message,  "  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  to 
the  conscience-stricken  multitude  at  Pentecost, 
when  they  asked,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  "  Often  has  the  pride  of  human 
reason  rebelled  against  this  message,  as  the 
pride  of  Naaman  rebelled  against  the  command 
to  bathe  in  Jordan.  Men  ask  incredulously, 
"  What  can  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  forehead  do  for  the  soul  ?  " 

It  is  not  given  us  to  understand  the  process 
by  which  the  soul  and  body  are  connected,  but 
we  know  they  are  connected  together ;  and  the 
sprinkling  of  water  derives  from  God's  ordi 
nance  a  virtue  which  is  not  residing  in  itself,  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  The 
waters  of  Jordan  were  not  intrinsically  supe 
rior  to  the  waters  of  Damascus.  Both  alike 
flowed  from  the  snows  of  Lebanon.  But 
Naaman,  bathing  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
God's  minister,  derived  a  benefit  from  Jordan 
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which    he   could   not    have    gained    from    the 
others. 

So  it  may  be  said  concerning  the  Apostolic 
ordinance  of  Confirmation.  The  pride  of  reason 
asks,  "  What  is  there  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  ? " 
Thus  the  rite  of  Confirmation  is  sometimes 
treated  as  if  the  candidate's  act  of  self-surrender 
to  Christ  were  the  whole;  and  the  Bishop's 
blessing  is  ignored.  But  let  us  consider  both 
together.  Suppose  that  the  head  bowed  to 
receive  the  blessing  is  the  head  of  a  young 
Christian  in  the  act  of  renewing  the  Covenant 
of  Baptism;  and  that  the  hands  extended  to 
confer  the  blessing  are  hands  of  a  chief  pastor 
of  Christ's  flock,  who  has  received  his  autho 
rity  by  personal  succession  from  the  Apostles  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  laying  on  of  hands 
in  such  cases  has  a  palpable  significance,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  regarded  Confirma 
tion  as  an  act  of  spiritual  strengthening,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Again,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  He  has  given 
His  blessing  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  body, 
as  means  for  the  sustaining  of  the  life  of  the 
soul.  When  we  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
reverent  faith,  and  thankful  memory  of  His 
T 
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atonement,  we  take  home  with  us  not  only  that 
which  we  brought,  the  same  reverent  faith,  the 
same  thankful  memory,  but  a  spiritual  benefit 
over  and  above  these,  a  grace  which  we  could 
not  have  brought,  the  grace  of  communion  with 
Him  Who  is  our  life  and  our  salvation. 

Thus,  as  a  general  rule  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth, 
spiritual  heahh  and  strength  are  conveyed  by 
means  which  are  in  themselves  utterly  insuffi 
cient.  By  God's  ordinance  material  channels 
serve  to  connect  the  faithful  soul  and  the  eter 
nal  Spirit  of  God.  To  think  this  impossible 
shows  not  only  want  of  faith,  but  dulness  of 
intelligence,  for  even  physical  facts  throw  light 
on  the  possibility.  When  we  see  how  the  mere 
contact  of  a  wire  completes  an  electric  chain 
by  which  the  people  of  two  hemispheres  com 
municate  their  thoughts,  we  can  believe,  if  we 
have  not  proved  by  inward  experience,  that 
God's  Spirit  acts  on  the  spirit  of  man  by  mate 
rial  channels,  according  to  His  omnipotent  will. 

Besides  these  lessons,  which  are  suggested 
by  the  healing  of  Naaman,  we  have  to  consider 
one  which  belongs  to  the  case  of  Gehazi.  On 
him,  as  you  will  remember,  fell  the  same 
hideous  affliction  of  leprosy  from  which  Naa- 
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man  had  been  delivered.  To  him  it  availed 
nothing  that  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jordan's  health-giving  waters.  He  had  been 
made  partaker  of  heavenly  gifts,  which  he  had 
wilfully  cast  away.  Living  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  Lord's  prophet,  and  being  thus  daily 
reminded  of  God's  law,  he  stooped  to  fraud  in 
order  to  gratify  his  covetousness.  What  a 
downfall  this  was,  we  realize  more  vividly  if  we 
remember  that  Gehazi  was  to  Elisha  what 
Elisha  had  been  to  Elijah.  But,  instead  of 
the  prophet's  mantle  falling  upon  him,  there  fell 
on  him  the  leprosy  of  Naaman. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  brethren,  if  ever  you  find 
yourselves  looking  down  on  those  who  have 
been  less  favoured  by  God  than  yourselves. 
You  have  a  just  sense  of  your  privileges  as 
members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  You  have  become 
regenerate  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  New 
Covenant,  you  have  been  nourished  on  the 
spiritual  milk  of  God's  word,  on  the  spiritual 
meat  and  drink  of  His  sacraments.  Yet  "  let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."  The  sins  of  Gehazi,  covetousness  and 
falsehood,  are  all  the  more  deadly  when  they 
lurk  under  a  sacred  profession.  There  is  a 
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leprosy  of  spiritual  decay  which  clings  to  apos 
tate  children  of  grace,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  healed ;  not  even  by  the  means  which  bring 
unregenerate  souls  to  salvation. 


XXIV.   JEZEBEL. 

"  When  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it : 
and  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked 
out  of  a  window. " — 2  Kings  ix.  30. 

(.ifourterntf)  Suntrag  after  Crtmtg,  A.M.) 

SOME  scenes  in  the  Bible  are  described  so 
dramatically,  that  we  could  almost  fancy 
we  had  been  present  at  them  ;  and  pictures, 
however  skilful,  fall  short  of  the  image  which 
the  Scriptures  have  already  impressed  upon  our 
minds.  Such  is  the  advance  of  Jehu,  when  he 
came  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  as  a  minister  of 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Ahab.  We 
seem  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  his  progress,  as  he 
hastens  to  his  congenial  task.  Each  detail  which 
would  fix  the  attention  of  a  spectator  is  brought 
to  our  mind's  eye.  We  see  him  raising  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  with  the  furious  speed  of  his 
chariot :  we  watch  the  messengers  one  after 
another,  as  they  go  to  meet  him,  and  fall  back 
into  the  train  of  his  followers  :  we  see  the  two 
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kings  intimidated  by  his  audacious  front,  and 
turning  to  fly  :  the  arrow  of  Jehu  drawn  to  the 
head,  and  presently  quivering  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  King  of  Israel.  Last  of  all  we 
see  her  who  had  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  that 
age,  the  great  Sidonian  queen  Jezebel,  fading  in 
beauty,  but  unfading  in  courage,  as  she  faces  the 
slayer  of  her  son  with  the  taunt,  "  Had  Zimri 
peace,  who  slew  his  master?"1  A  desperate 
act  of  defiance ;  for  the  next  moment  she  was 
cast  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  her  corpse  was 
devoured  by  dogs  before  nightfall. 

Our  distinct  impression  of  these  events  makes 
them  all  the  fitter  to  point  a  spiritual  lesson. 
Jezebel  was  the  representative  of  a  religion 
which  has  had  its  votaries  in  every  age,  the 
religion  of  the  god  of  this  world.  Those  powers 
which  a  Christian  renounces  at  his  baptism,  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  were  as  gods  to 
the  Phoenician  race  from  which  Jezebel  sprang. 
The  worship  of  Baal,  which  Jezebel  introduced, 
and  against  which  Elijah  strove  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  was  a  religion  which  con 
secrated  the  baser  passions  of  human  nature. 
In  later  times,  when  the  natives  of  Tyre  and 

1  Or,  "  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimri,  thy  master's  murderer  ?" 
(Revised  Version.} 
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Sidon  had  migrated  westward,  the  same  religion 
was  conveyed  to  Greece,  and  took  a  hundred 
varied  forms  of  idolatry.  Then  Greek  art  cap 
tivated  Rome,  and  through  Rome  the  whole 
modern  world.  Thus  the  old  conflict  on  Mount 
Carmel,  between  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah,  is  renewed  whenever  art, 
and  fashion,  and  luxury,  are  exalted  into  a  rule 
of  life  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law  of  the 
Eternal  God. 

It  is  not  by  chance,  but  with  remarkable  con 
sistency,  that  Jezebel  is  presented  before  us  in 
the  text  with  her  face  painted  and  her  hair  tired. 
The  original  is  more  minute :  for  it  describes 
her  eyelids  as  dyed  with  antimony,  which  was 
used  to  make  the  eyes  look  bright  and  large. 
Arts  of  this  kind  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
idolatrous  worship.  Vanity  and  falsehood  in 
personal  adornment  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
vanity  and  falsehood  in  religion,  of  which  Jezebel 
is  the  most  notable  representative.  In  the 
kingdom  of  this  world,  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  there  are  outward  and  visible  signs  to 
which  certain  inward  and  spiritual  realities  cor 
respond.  Satan  has  what  may  be  called  his 
sacraments,  which  symbolize  influences  on  the 
soul  which  are  contrary  to  God's  grace.  The 
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world  recognizes  such  fashions  as  the  painted 
eyes  of  Jezebel,  for  symbols  of  a  worldly  mind. 

If  these  and  similar  fashions  become  prevalent 
in  a  Christian  land,  it  is  a  token  of  a  pagan 
reaction,  in  which  the  multitude  bow  down  the 
knee  to  Baal,  possibly  without  knowing  what 
they  do. 

We  shall  do  wisely  to  consider,  with  more 
care  than  is  usual,  how  far  it  is  right  for  the 
servants  of  Christ  to  follow  the  world's  train  in 
changes  of  the  fashion  of  dress.  We  have  had 
much  cause  of  late  years  to  reflect  upon  this 
question,  for  the  cost  and  style  of  dress  has 
been  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  as  being 
extravagant.  In  current  popular  literature  of  all 
kinds  it  is  discussed,  mostly  with  disapproval, 
as  the  characteristic  of  a  self-indulgent  age. 
Sometimes  men  ask,  How  is  it  that  the  subject 
is  so  rarely  touched  in  sermons?  Mainly,  I 
think,  for  a  good  reason.  A  preacher's  business 
is  to  deal  with  principles,  rather  than  particular 
details  :  as  to  which  last  right-minded  men  and 
women  can  judge  for  themselves,  if  they  are 
willing  to  use  their  judgment.  External  pressure 
has  often  been  found  worse  than  useless  in 
matters  of  fashion.  Spirits  which  are  otherwise 
meek  and  docile,  rise  up  in  angry  rebellion 
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against  interference  with  their  liberty  in  these 
things.  The  will  of  the  most  arbitrary  sovereigns, 
such  as  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Paul  of 
Russia,  has  been  exerted  in  vain  to  control  ex 
travagance  in  dress.  As  often  as  they  issued 
edicts  against  one  fashion,  their  edicts  were 
evaded  by  new  devices  as  luxurious  and  fantastic 
as  the  old.  Once  or  twice  the  moral  influence 
of  a  great  religious  teacher  has  brought  about 
a  reform  of  manners  which  no  power  of  des 
potism  could  accomplish.  But  such  reforms 
have  depended  for  their  vitality  on  the  free 
consent  of  their  followers. 

What  has  been  ever  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restraining  worldliness  in  every  form,  is  the 
influence  of  Christian  men  and  women  living  in 
the  world,  who  work  like  leaven  through  the  mass 
insensibly.  The  example  of  seven  thousand 
who  have  not  bowed  down  the  knee  to  Baal, 
silent  though  it  be,  has  an  influence  more  lasting 
than  the  prophecies  and  miracles  of  an  Elijah. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  the  faithful  to  take 
their  place  in  this  number  :  to  carry  out  into  the 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  affairs  of  human 
life,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Christ.  This  need 
not  be  done  ostentatiously,  but  it  should  be 
done  firmly ;  not  of  necessity  by  open  protest, 
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but  at  all  events  by  passive  resistance  to  bad 
fashions. 

Each  of  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  has  a 
certain  measure  of  power  within  your  immediate 
circle :  small  perhaps  when  considered  alone, 
but  forming  part  of  that  great  voice  of  the  world 
which  overawes  us  when  it  is  collected  together. 
We  are  daily  using  this  power  for  good  or  evil. 
The  momentous  question  for  us  is,  Are  we  using 
for  good  or  for  evil  the  influence  which  we  have 
with  those  who  look  up  to  us  ? 

Fashions  are  like  the  winds.  They  come 
from  a  source  which  is  out  of  sight,  prevail  with 
more  or  less  violence,  and  then  pass  away,  to 
be  succeeded  by  an  altered  current,  we  know 
not  how  or  why.  The  wind,  whatever  its  origin, 
is  tempered  in  its  progress  by  every  hill,  by  every 
tall  building,  and  every  tree;  and  the  choice 
rests  with  us  whether  we  will  give  it  free  ad 
mission  ;  as  when  we  open  doors  and  windows 
to  the  genial  air,  or  close  them  to  exclude  the 
storm.  So,  in  regard  to  the  world's  fashions,  it 
is  possible  for  those  who  have  an  advantageous 
position  to  temper  and  modify  them ;  and  it  is 
possible  for  everyone  to  do  something  towards 
accepting  or  resisting  them.  Our  conduct  in 
this  respect  is  a  significant  measure  of  the  degree 
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in  which  we  fulfil  the  Baptismal  vow  of  re 
nouncing  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world. 

Those  who  are  highly  favoured  by  nature  have 
special  opportunities,  and  also  special  tempta 
tions.  Whether  they  will  or  no,  they  stand  as 
an  example  to  others.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  led  to  think  too  much  of  themselves.  Ad 
miration  kindles  self-esteem ;  and  self-esteem 
craves  more  admiration  to  feed  it.  The  love  of 
praise  grows  the  more  for  being  indulged ;  and 
each  change  of  fashion  brings  a  new  triumph  to 
those  who  are  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  who  fall  short  in  personal  gifts  are  tempted 
to  make  up  for  their  shortcomings  artificially. 
Feeling  the  need  of  adornment,  they  hope  to 
compensate  for  the  inequalities  of  nature  by 
being  what  is  called  fashionable.  These  are  temp 
tations  on  either  side,  and  the  main  thing  is  to 
observe  that  they  are  so.  Being  recognized  as 
a  tempter's  work,  as  such  they  may  be  resisted. 
In  spiritual  as  in  other  warfare,  it  is  important 
to  see  our  enemy.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
extreme  of  the  world's  fashion  is  led  and  followed 
by  those  who  are  called  in  Scripture  "  the 
children  of  this  world,"  who  have  no  ideas 
beyond  this  world.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
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they  whom  Christ  calls  "  the  children  of  light  " 
should  have  a  self-restraint  and  soberness  of 
outward  bearing,  to  correspond  with  their  inner 
life.  An  intuitive  sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of 
what  is  comely  and  harmonious,  guides  those 
who  wish  for  guidance  to  suitable  models  for 
imitation.  Even  dress  has  a  kind  of  dumb  lan 
guage  of  its  own  which  expresses  character,  not 
indeed  what  we  are,  but  what  we  wish  the  world 
to  think  us.  As  among  men  various  professions 
affect  certain  styles  of  dress,  so  among  women 
there  is  a  visible  distinction  between  those 
who  wish  to  be  respected  and  those  who  only 
care  to  be  admired. 

To  pursue  this  question  further  is  beyond  my 
purpose.  What  I  desire  is  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  any  who  have  never  seriously  considered  it. 
The  world's  ever-changing  fashion  in  dress,  in 
manners,  and  in  other  respects,  presents  an 
important  study  for  those  who  live  in  the  world, 
often  touching  the  depths  of  religious  principle. 
Blindly  to  follow  the  multitude  is  base  and 
weak;  yet  there  is  more  pride  than  genuine 
virtue  in  the  wilful  singularity  which  sets  the 
world  at  naught.  What  is  needful  in  this,  as  in 
other  questions  of  duty,  is  an  active,  discerning 
spirit,  alive  to  all  that  is  excellent,  pure  at  heart 
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and  sound  in  judgment,  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least. 

Let  us  not  think  of  religion  as  too  high  and 
solemn  to  be  concerned  with  the  trifles  of  com 
mon  life.  Not  so  has  the  word  of  God  been 
expounded  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  "  What 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Our 
life  is  so  much  made  up  of  trifles,  that  if  the 
principles  of  Christian  duty  were  banished  from 
these,  very  little  would  remain.  When  we  are 
bidden  to  present  ourselves  a  living  sacrifice  to 
God  through  Christ,  in  reasonable  service,  it 
means  that  our  daily  conversation  and  behaviour 
should  be  hallowed  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  Him. 
It  is  not  in  speaking  of  religious  truths,  and 
using  sacred  names,  but  in  a  love  of  goodness 
in  all  its  practical  forms,  that  a  godly  spirit 
shows  itself.  Religious  language  may  become 
a  mere  idle  custom,  as  in  some  families  endearing 
language  becomes  an  empty  custom,  so  that 
brothers  and  sisters  use  words  of  tender  affection 
when  they  least  mean  them.  Thus  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  graces  of  His  Spirit,  without  feeling 
either.  Where  the  living  power  of  the  Spirit 
is,  it  is  not  expressed  in  words  alone,  but  flows 
like  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  every  vein. 
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The  least  things  are  not  too  insignificant  to 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  religious  influ 
ences.  Accordingly,  when  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Corinthian  women  to  veil  themselves,  he  gives 
as  a  reason  "because  of  the  angels."  That  is, 
as  the  words  are  understood  by  the  best  inter 
preters,  he  would  have  them  think  of  the  pure 
and  holy  spirits  in  whose  presence  they  are,  and 
therefore  behave  modestly  in  the  congregation. 
I  do  not  know  that  our  life  could  be  guided  in 
such  matters  by  a  better  rule  than  this  :  to  speak 
and  act  as  in  the  presence  of  angels.  The 
thought  of  their  invisible  fellowship  will  often 
recall  us  to  our  better  selves,  when  the  fashion 
of  the  world  is  drawing  us  astray.  If  it  should 
befall  you,  as  may  easily  happen,  to  be  in  society 
where  the  voice  of  conscience  is  laughed  down, 
and  where  the  simplicity  of  modest  innocence 
is  despised,  pray  God  that  your  eyes  may  be 
opened,  like  those  of  Elisha's  servant,  to  see 
yourselves  encompassed  with  an  angelic  host, 
as  we  read  in  2  Kings  vi.  We  have  indeed 
much  cause  to  apply  to  our  day  the  spiritual 
lessons  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
the  prophets.  That  mortal  conflict  between  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  and  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  which  came  to  a  crisis  between  Jezebel 
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and  Elijah,  is,  as  I  said  before,  revived  in  our 
day;  for  it  is  in  substance  a  conflict  beween 
the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  and  the  spirit  of 
holy  self-control. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  material  pros 
perity  of  our  time,  which  enables  not  only  the 
rich,  but  some  who  might  be  called  compara 
tively  poor,  to  rival  the  "  bravery  of  tinkling 
ornaments,"  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  in  the 
terrible  third  chapter  of  his  prgphecy.  Israel 
was  prosperous  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  until 
the  famine  came.  According  to  God's  mysterious 
order  of  government,  the  whole  nation  was 
visited  for  their  national  sins,  because  they  had 
forsaken  Him,  and  given  their  hearts  to  the 
prince  of  this  world.  The  children  asked 
bread,  and  there  was  none  to  give  to  them.  Our 
present  prosperity  will  not  save  us  from  similar 
judgment,  if  we  forget  the  Lord  our  Saviour. 
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"  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierce 
ness  of  his  great  wrath,  wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  Judah,  because  of  all  the  provocations  that 
Manasseh  had  provoked  him  withal." — 2  Kings  xxiii.  26. 

(Jftftmiitj  Sun&as  after  Cnmtg,  P.M.) 

THIS  mournful  sentence  prepares  us  for  the 
tragical  conclusion  of  Josiah's  reign.  Of 
Josiah  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  king  like 
him  before  or  after,  that  "  turned  to  the  Lord, 
with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  might."  The  sacred  historian  had,  never 
theless,  to  record  how,  after  his  death,  four 
unhappy  kings,  his  children,  were  deposed  in 
rapid  succession  ;  how  the  Holy  City  which  he 
had  purified  from  idolatry  was  plundered  and 
burned  ;  how  the  entire  Jewish  people  was  led 
into  captivity. 

Most  readers  will  observe  the  contrast  which 
is  implied  in  the  text  by  the  word  "  notwith 
standing,"  between  the  good  deeds  of  Josiah 
and  the  miseries  which  followed  afterwards, 
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beginning  with  his  own  untimely  death.  The 
Bible  itself  appears  to  suggest  the  question, 
"  Why  was  God's  anger  so  fierce  against 
His  people?"  and  to  suggest  also  the  answer, 
that  Josiah's  zeal  was  weighed  against  the 
provocations  of  Manasseh,  and  was  found 
wanting. 

I  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  sets  before  us 
here  a  very  instructive  lesson,  one  which  is  the 
more  worthy  of  study,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part 
of  the  prophetic  books  belong  to  this  very 
period.  The  events  of  Josiah's  reign  throw 
light  on  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah ;  for  they 
were  all  contemporaries  of  King  Josiah,  sharing 
in  the  hopes  which  his  reign  inspired,  and  which 
were  so  bitterly  disappointed. 

From  a  child  Josiah  was  zealous  for  the  wor 
ship  of  the  true  God,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
if  not  before,  he  began  to  demolish  the  idola 
trous  altars  and  emblems,  and  the  carved  or 
molten  images,  which  had  overspread  the  king 
dom  during  Manasseh's  long  reign  of  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  was  a  work  which  could  not 
be  effected  all  at  once.  Some  time  after  Josiah's 
first  attempts  at  reformation,  Jeremiah  prophe 
sied  against  the  enormous  wickedness  of  the 
u 
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nation,  and  the  multitude  of  their  idols. 
"According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy 
gods,  O  Judah." 

Six  years  later,  Josiah  entered  anew  upon  his 
task  as  a  restorer  of  pure  religion.  He  under 
took  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was  fallen 
into  decay.  Carpenters,  builders,  and  masons 
were  sent  for ;  and  musicians  were  instructed  to 
prepare  for  a  solemn  service  at  the  reopening  of 
the  Lord's  house.  While  the  work  was  in  pro 
gress  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  made  a  discovery 
which  gives  us  a  startling  idea  of  the  state  of 
neglect  into  which  the  religion  of  Israel  had 
fallen.  He  found  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  in  the  Temple,  where  it  had  lain  disre 
garded  and  unread,  as  in  the  present  century 
some  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  found  amid  lumber  in 
Eastern  monasteries.  But  there  was  this  impor 
tant  difference.  The  book  of  the  Law  which 
Hilkiah  found  was  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  new  book,  even  to  him.  Its  contents  were 
unfamiliar  to  the  men  of  that  -generation ;  and 
when  it  was  read  before  the  king  and  his  council 
he  became  aware,  for  the  first  time,  how  griev 
ously  the  law  had  been  transgressed,  and  he 
rent  his  clothes  for  sorrow.  Many  needless 
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doubts  and  speculations  have  been  raised  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  ot  this  book. 
We  have  a  parallel  in  modern  history,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers  were  opened  to  the  con 
tents  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.1 

There  was  a  prophetess  living  in  Jerusalem, 
Huldah  by  name ;  and  to  her  Josiah  sent  to  in 
quire  further  of  the  dreadful  curses  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  She  an 
swered  that  wrath  should  be  poured  out  upon 
Jerusalem,  as  it  was  written  ;  but  Josiah  himself 
should  die  first,  and  not  see  it,  because  his  heart 
was  tender,  and  he  had  humbled  himself. 
Thereupon  the  king  acted  as  became  him,  with 
royal  greatness  of  mind.  He  took  the  words 
of  the  prophetess  as  a  warning  to  serve  God 
more  diligently,  not  as  a  decree  of  fate  to  be 
borne  with  folded  hands.  He  sent  and  gathered 
the  elders  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  priests, 
the  prophets,  and  all  the  people.  He  read  the 
book  of  the  Law  publicly  before  them,  and 
solemnly  vowed  obedience.  The  whole  as 
sembly  likewise  pledged  themselves,  as  of  old  at 
Mount  Sinai,  to  the  covenant  of  God.  From 
such  a  beginning  the  best  hopes  might  have 

1  See  Green's  "  Short  History  of  England,"  p.  299. 
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been  formed.  God  has  often  shown  that  His 
judgments  may  be  averted  by  repentance.  We 
see  an  example  in  the  Ninevites,  who  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  were  spared. 
According  to  Ezekiel  (chapter  xxxiii.),  a  door  of 
pardon  is  still  open,  though  God  has  said, 
"Thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  in  the  xxxvith 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  we  read  how,  after  this  re 
newed  covenant  of  Josiah,  the  prophet  was 
bidden  to  invite  Judah  to  return  from  their  evil 
ways,  holding  out  a  hope  of  forgiveness.  At  all 
events,  God  is  God,  to  be  obeyed  to  the  death, 
happen  what  may. 

After  making  this  public  covenant  with  God, 
Josiah  persevered  in  his  course  of  reformation 
with  more  energy  than  ever.  The  law  of  Moses 
was  put  severely  in  force.  Vessels  which  had 
been  used  for  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  stars, 
both  in  the  Lord's  house  and  elsewhere,  were 
taken  outside  the  city  as  polluted  things,  and 
cast  into  a  fire.  Images  and  furniture  of  all 
kinds,  used  to  adorn  the  foul  orgies  of  idolaters, 
were  similarly  destroyed.  The  valley  of  Hinnom, 
in  which  children  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch,  was  marked  with  such  en 
during  desecration  that  its  name  Gehenna  be 
came  a  synonym  for  hell.  One  after  another  of 
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the  scandalous  monuments  of  heathendom,  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  the  Sun,  the  altars  of 
Ahaz,  the  altars  of  Manasseh,  the  more  ancient 
altars  of  the  gods  of  Sidon  and  Moab  and 
Ammon,  which  Solomon  had  introduced  in  his 
dotage,  all  were  defiled,  the  images  broken  and 
crushed  to  powder,  the  groves  cut  down,  and 
the  sites  strewn  with  human  bones. 

Then  the  king  went  over  into  Samaria,  and 
destroyed  the  famous  altar  which  Jeroboam  had 
erected  at  Bethel.  The  second  book  of  the 
Kings  and  the  second  book  of  the  Chronicles 
give  copious  particulars  of  the  destruction,  which 
Josiah  superintended  both  in  Judah  and  in 
Israel.  No  pity  for  the  living,  nor  respect  for 
the  dead,  was  allowed  to  check  the  sweeping 
work  of  reformation.  Only  one  grave  was 
honoured,  that  of  the  man  of  God  who  had 
foretold  these  things,  when  Jeroboam  first  set 
up  his  golden  calves.  Josiah  gave  command 
ment,  "  Let  no  man  move  his  bones." 

And  now,  having  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he 
celebrated  a  passover  such  as  had  never  been 
held  before,  at  least  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  So  ended  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  twenty-sixth  of  his  age. 

But  superstition  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  dies 
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hard.  Although  Josiah  had  changed  the  face 
of  his  kingdom,  there  still  remained  many  secret 
abominations  in  the  land.  It  was  full  of  sor 
cerers,  wizards,  and  dealers  in  magic.  Such 
persons  are  always  found  where  a  right  faith  is 
wanting.  Men  cannot  ignore  the  unseen  powers 
about  them,  and  those  who  reject  the  Spirit  of 
the  true  God  must  needs  invent  false  spirits,  if 
only  to  satisfy  an  instinctive  craving  of  the  mind. 
If  the  finger  of  God  is  not  discerned  in  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  those  wonders  are  ascribed 
by  foolish  men  to  lower  spiritual  agencies,  and 
artful  men  profess  a  skill  in  sorcery  as  a  means 
of  imposing  upon  the  weak.  To  get  rid  of 
these  deceivers  was  Josiah's  next  undertaking. 
He  suppressed  the  dealers  in  magic  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  together  with  all  remaining 
traces  of  the  old  idolatry  and  heathen  corrup 
tion.  In  all  these  things  Josiah  did  well :  what 
more  remained  for  him  to  do  ?  He  had  restored 
the  public  worship  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  He  had  restored  the 
Divine  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  had 
swept  away  the  mass  of  abominations  which 
provoked  God's  anger.  He  had  turned  to  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength. 
No  form  of  evil  had  escaped  his  vigilance  or 
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resisted  his  energy.     What,  then,  remained  for 
him  to  do  ? 

It  remained  for  him  to  be  quiet,  to  watch 
patiently   over   the   new   order   which    he   had 
established.      No  longer  with  brilliant  display 
of  activity,  but  with  sober,  careful  perseverance, 
he  had  to  guard  the  growth  of  the  institutions 
which  he  had  planted  afresh  in  Judah.     The 
old  rank  weeds  of  heathenism  had  been  cleared 
from   the   surface,    but   the   root   was    scarcely 
touched.     Years  must  elapse,  and  a  new  gene 
ration  must  arise,  before  the  establishment  of 
true  religion  could  be  completed.     Above  all 
things  it    should    have  been  Josiah's  study  to 
train  up  his  successor  in  the  fear  of  God,  placing 
his  children  under  the  care  of  wise  and  good 
men,  and  watching  over  their  education.     What 
he  had  done  so  far  had  only,  in  the  words  of 
the   prophet,    healed   the   hurt   of    his   people 
slightly.     The  religion  of  Judah,  like  a  broken 
limb    new   set,   required   time   to   grow   strong 
again. 

Under  this  trial  Josiah's  patience  failed.  He 
turned  aside  impetuously  to  a  new  enterprise. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  the  King  of  Egypt,  went  up 
with  an  army  past  the  northern  frontier  of  Judah 
to  encounter  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  Josiah 
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advanced  to  intercept  him.  He  was  warned  in 
vain  that  Pharaoh  had  no  quarrel  with  him. 
The  ambassadors  of  Pharaoh  brought  a  mes 
sage  from  their  master,  saying,  "  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  King  of  Judah  ?  I  come 

not  against  thee Forbear  thee  from 

meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  He 
destroy  thee  not.'"' 

According  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras 
(I.  i.  28)  Jeremiah  warned  him  to  the  same 
effect,  but  the  king  would  heed  no  remonstrance, 
and  advanced  to  battle. 

The  two  hosts,  of  Judah  and  Egypt,  met  on 
the  plain  of  Megiddo,  "  the  place  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon,"1  for  the 
battlefield  of  kings  in  the  Apocalypse  is  named 
after  the  scene  of  Josiah's  great  defeat.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  Egyptian  archers ; 
and  his  servants  brought  his  dead  body  in  his 
chariot  to  Jerusalem.  There  the  whole  people 
lamented  him  with  inconsolable  grief.  Jeremiah 
expressed  the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  when 
he  cried,  "  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits, 
of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow  we  shall 
live  among  the  heathen."  2 

1  Revelation  xvi.  16.  -  Lamentations  iv.  20. 
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Josiah's  death  was  the  ruin  of  his  work  in 
Judah.  His  sons  turned  back  to  the  old  cor 
ruptions  of  idolatry.  Of  one  after  another  it  is 
written,  "he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 
Moreover,  the  foreign  war,  which  he  had  pre 
sumptuously  brought  upon  his  kingdom,  was  its 
destruction.  Pharaoh  deposed  his  heir,  and 
carried  him  into  exile.  Another  son,  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  had  the  King 
of  Assyria  for  his  enemy.  Only  twelve  years 
elapsed  before  the  third  son  of  Josiah  was  driven 
from  the  throne  to  a  prison  at  Babylon,  with 
his  eyes  put  out ;  and  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Jewish  nation  were  carried  away  with  him. 

Statesmen  and  rulers  are  especially  concerned 
in  the  lesson  of  this  history,  that  the  removal 
of  abuses  is  only  a  superficial  benefit,  that 
morbid  energy  undoes  its  own  good  work,  that 
time  and  patience  are  indispensable  to  a  lasting 
reformation.  But  we  may  also  find  in  the  ex 
perience  of  private  life  an  application  of  Josiah's 
example.  For  we  have  in  his  career  a  parallel 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  many  an  earnest 
and  zealous  mind.  When  we  first  enter  upon 
the  government  of  ourselves,  that  is,  when  we 
become  conscious  of  moral  responsibility,  we 
perceive  idols  in  the  high  places  of  our  hearts, 
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which    need  to   be   cast  away;  and  close  self- 
examination  discovers  a  multitude  of  passions, 
humours,  fancies,  habits,  which  need  to  be  re 
formed.     Like  Josiah,  we  may  have  made  in  our 
youth  some  efforts  at  amendment,  but  it  is  only 
in  manhood  that  we  can  understand  the  sinful- 
ness  of  our  nature.     Then,  also,  our  eyes  are 
opened  to   the   contents  of  God's  Word  more 
clearly  than  ever  before.     Our  High  Priest,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  makes  known  to  us 
the  message   of  the   Gospel,   and  superintends 
the   repair   of    God's   Temple    within    us,    the 
Temple  of  our  body  and  spirit.     We  vow  afresh 
to   keep   His   Covenant  in  the    solemn  rite  of 
Confirmation,  and   in  the  Sacrament   of  Holy 
Communion  we  celebrate  the  Passover  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.     In  these  particulars  the 
spiritual  life  of  many  a  Christian  soul  resembles 
the  career  of  Josiah;  and  so  far,  he  is  a  noble 
example   of  holiness.     It  is  with   good  reason 
that  he  is  so  often  held  up  to  the  young  as  a 
model  for  imitation.     His  fervent  love  of  God, 
his  manly  trust,  his  humble  submissiveness  and 
tender  conscience,  are  lights  to  the  world.     Yet 
they  who  most  resemble  him  in  fervour  of  spirit 
have  most   cause  to  take  warning  by  his  pre 
sumption.     If  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  wrought 
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a  great  reform  in  you,  do  not  hastily  suppose 
that  the  reform  is  complete,  and  that  you  can 
proceed  victoriously  to  other  enterprises.  The 
enemies  of  your  soul,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  are  beaten  down,  not  killed ;  and  your 
lifelong  task  will  be  to  form  a  habit  of  dominion 
over  them.  In  the  assiduous  discharge  of 
common  duties,  in  the  repression  of  evil  thoughts 
and  desires  by  a  steady  continuance  in  well 
doing,  your  virtue  will  be  exercised  and  built  up 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  you  are 
ambitious  to  be  always  doing  great  things,  if, 
after  the  excitement  of  reformation  or  conver 
sion  has  done  its  work,  you  long  for  more  ex 
citement,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  frustrating 
God's  grace.  The  presumptuous  spirit  of  new 
converts  is  too  apt  to  meddle  in  matters  which 
are  too  high  for  them.  Freshly  emerged  from 
darkness  into  light,  they  aspire  to  do  battle  with 
the  most  formidable  adversaries,  to  cast  down 
the  strongholds  of  Rome,  or  to  challenge  modern 
Science  on  its  progressive  march.  In  such  cases 
the  enemy  may  say,  as  we  read  in  the  Chronicles 
that  Pharaoh  said,  "Forbear  thee  from  med 
dling,"  and  a  rash  encounter  may  bring  defeat, 
not  only  on  the  eager  champion,  but  on  the 
cause  which  he  represents.  Good  intentions  are 
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not  enough  to  accomplish  God's  will.  Even  in 
His  service  there  are  limits  to  our  several  duties, 
which  He  teaches  us  by  many  signs ;  and  it  is  a 
trial  of  faith  to  keep  within  those  limits.  "  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength."  Saving  faith  is  not  faith  in  ourselves, 
or  in  our  own  special  mission,  but  faith  in  God 
Who  orders  all  things  well,  with  us  or  without 
us  :  Who  depends  on  none  of  His  ministers,  but 
ordains  to  each  their  bounds,  saying,  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  Under  all  con 
ditions  of  life  our  salvation  stands  in  the  grace 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Our  part  is  to 
do  His  will  meekly  in  the  place  which  He  has 
assigned  to  us  :  having  received  His  word  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart,  to  keep  it,  and  to  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience. 


XXVI.    ESTHER. 

"Who   knoweth  whether  thou   art   not   come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?  "— Esther  iv.  14. 

r  I  ^HE  book  of  Esther,  in  common  with  the 
-L  rest  of  Holy  Scripture,  has  a  close  appli 
cation  to  human  life  in  every  age.  Although  it 
has  not  the  wealth  of  spiritual  instruction  which 
we  find  in  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  religious  and  patriotic 
self-devotion.  When  Mordecai  endeavoured  to 
rouse  his  cousin,  Queen  Esther,  to  take  the  part 
of  the  oppressed  Jews,  he  told  her  that,  if  she 
held  her  peace  and  refused  her  aid,  some  other 
way  of  deliverance  would  be  found  for  the 
chosen  people,  but  she  and  her  father's  house 
would  be  destroyed.  That  is,  the  guilt  would 
lie  on  her  head  for  not  making  a  good  use  of 
her  opportunity.  Esther,  with  heroic  courage, 
resolved  to  risk  her  life,  by  making  intercession 
for  her  people.  She  sought  for  strength  in 
united  prayer  and  fasting  for  three  days. 
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"Go,"  she  said,  "gather  together  all  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  and  fast  ye  for  me :  ....  I  also 
and  my  maidens  will  fast  likewise,  and  so  will 
I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  according 
to  the  law;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish." 

Some  have  objected  to  this  book,  that  it  does 
not  mention  God's  name.     Yet  it  has  been  ad 
mitted  and  retained  among  the  Canonical  books 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  I    think  the  objection 
,  may  be  easily  answered.     The  name  of  God  is 
suppressed,  out  of  reverence  for  His  unspeakable 
Majesty.     Faith  in  His  protecting  care  of  His 
people  is  manifest  in  the  words  of  Mordecai, 
and    throughout    the    whole    book.      Esther's 
request  to  her  fellow-countrymen  to  fast  for  her, 
plainly  implies   a  wish  for   their  prayers.     An 
under-current  of  religion,  deep  and  strong,  and 
not  the  less  fervent  for  being  restrained  in  utter 
ance,  pervades  the  book  of  Esther.     The  sacred 
writer  seems  to  have  acted   according  to  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,   "  I  will  keep  my  mouth 
as  it  were  with  a  bridle,  while  the  ungodly  is  in 
my   sight."     In    certain    conditions   of  society 
men  of  deep  spiritual  feeling  shrink  from  a  free 
use  of  religious  language.     We  have  in  our  day 
examples  of  men  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
"Christian    Year/'    are    so    sensitive   in   their 
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religious  awe  of  God,  that  they  hide  more  than 
they  express  of  their  devotion.1  The  captivity 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia  among  the  worshippers  of 
idol  gods  had  an  influence  of  this  kind  upon 
them,  as  when  the  exiles  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  would  not  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  main  subject  of  the  book  *of  Esther  is 
the  duty  of  patriotism,  a  duty  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  but  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Jews, 
because  of  their  special  calling  as  a  nation. 
This  book  is  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  feast 
of  "Purim,"  or  lots;  showing  how  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  watched  our  Israel,  over 
ruled  the  lots  which  Haman  cast,  so  that  the 
day  which  he  thought  to  be  propitious  for  their 
destruction,  became  a  day  of  victory  to  them. 
Esther's  favour  with  the  king,  and  her  devoted 
love  for  her  nation,  served  as  the  means  of  this 
great  deliverance.  Thus  the  book  is  on  one 
hand  a  memorial  of  God's  mercy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  the  Jewish  Queen's  patriotism. 
A  similar  combination  of  religious  and  national 
sentiment  is  common  throughout  Holy  Scripture. 
It  animates  the  song  of  triumph  which  Miriam 

1  See  "Christian  Year."  Third  Sunday  after  Epi 
phany. 
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sang  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and 
many  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  exalted,  but  not  diminished 
by  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  New  Cove 
nant.  He  writes  to  the  Romans,  "  Brethren, 
my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved."  ....  "I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

Sentences  like  these  are  sometimes  quoted,  to 
exhort  us  to  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
We  owe  so  much  to  the  Jews  as  guardians  of 
God's  revealed  word,  that  the  Apostle  has  a  fair 
claim  to  our  sympathy.  But  the  more  genuine 
application  of  his  words  is  to  our  own  people. 
What  he  felt  for  his  fellow-countrymen  we  should 
feel  for  ours.  We  are  not  Jews,  but  English 
men.  In  the  good  providence  of  God  we  have 
been  born  into  a  citizenship  which  draws  us 
together  by  sacred  bonds  of  duty  and  affection. 
The  national  spirit  of  the  Bible  should  teach 
us  a  similar  spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  while  it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
larger  charity  of  the  citizens  of  Christ's  universal 
kingdom. 

Nationality  has  two  aspects,  one  noble,  the 
other  base.  Its  baser  aspect  was  seen  among 
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the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time,  when  it  assumed 
the  form  of  hatred  against  the  Gentiles ;  when 
they  persecuted  St.  Paul  from  city  to  city ;  and 
when,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  they  cried,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live."  Parallel  cases  may  too  easily  be  found 
in  modern  times,  when  nationality  has  been  set 
against  a  large  humanity ;  when  the  laws  of 
justice  and  mercy  have  been  ignored  in  dealing 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  pretext  of  national 
interest  or  glory  has  been  held  to  justify  public 
crimes.  This  is  the  baser  aspect  of  nationality. 
Its  nobler  aspect  is  shown  in  contrast  to  the 
selfish  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  private 
advantage ;  and  this  aspect  is  illustrated  by 
many  heroic  deeds,  of  which  Queen  Esther's  is 
one. 

She  had  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  a 
captive  to  that  of  a  Queen.  Her  life  was  made 
delightful  by  every  resource  of  Persian  luxury, 
but  all  the  magnificence  which  surrounded  her 
hung  on  the  favour  of  a  hasty-tempered  king, 
one  word  from  whom  might  dismiss  her  to  death 
or  degradation.  Death  was  the  penalty  of  in 
truding  into  his  presence-chamber  unbidden, 
unless  he  extended  his  sceptre  in  token  of  mercy. 
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Nevertheless,  she  would  not  shrink  from  putting 
her  life  in  jeopardy,  for  love  of  her  people.  She 
pleaded  for  them  before  the  king,  first  asking 
them  to  remember  her  in  their  prayers. 

We  stand  at  the  present  day  in  great  need  of 
this  noble  form  of  nationality.  Of  the  baser 
kind  there  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Wherever  English  travellers  wander,  or  English 
vessels  touch,  they  are  apt  to  leave  behind  a 
reputation  of  national  arrogance.  But  the  better 
kind  of  national  spirit,  that  which  consists  in 
self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  is  comparatively 
wanting.  The  same  man  who  glories  abroad 
in  being  an  Englishman,  is  found  at  home  com 
promising  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country 
for  private  advantage.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  selfishness  in  conduct,  and  even  in 
avowed  principle.  The  first  murderer's  question, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  asked  as  a 
serious  ethical  inquiry.  Unselfish  patriotism 
or  public  spirit  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  more  as  a  chivalrous  extravagance 
than  as  the  plain  duty  of  every  man  and  woman. 
And  yet  there  is  in  the  depths  of  our  conscience 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Spirit  of  God  pleads  against  our 
selfish  instincts  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and 
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nation  of  which  we  are  members,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  mankind  so  far  as  our  means  of  influence 
extend.  The  example  of  Esther's  patriotism 
must  needs  move  every  one,  whose  mind  is  not 
so  warped  by  selfish  interest  as  to  be  unable  to 
appreciate  generous  actions. 

It  is  an  example  which  especially  concerns 
those  who,  like  Esther,  have  the  personal  charm 
of  beauty  or  fascination  which  wins  the  hearts 
of  others.  They  have  an  immense  power  for 
good,  if  they  will  use  it  so.  Often,  unhappily, 
these  gifts  are  wasted  in  selfish  greed  of  admira 
tion.  An  idle  round  of  what  is  hardly  to  be 
called  pleasure  consumes  time  and  talents,  which 
might  relieve  not  a  little  of  the  miseries  of  the 
poor.  Extravagant  and  frivolous,  if  not  vicious 
pastimes,  bring  many  a  woman,  who  might  have 
been  a  heroine,  to  premature  weariness  of  life, 

"In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease," 

that  lassitude  which  comes  from  a  surfeit  of 
self-indulgence,  for  which  the  English  language 
has  no  name,  without  borrowing  from  the  French. 
A  self-indulgent  soul  is  blighted  by  the  opera 
tion  of  certain  laws  of  nature.  If,  after  the 
manner  of  most  Eastern  Queens,  Esther  had 
lived  for  herself  alone,  she  would  have  tasted  the 
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bitterness  of  the  cup  of  earthly  pleasure.  She 
would  have  found  how  vain  is  the  splendour  of 
a  royal  court,  gold  and  jewels,  costly  apparel, 
chambers  of  carved  and  fragrant  wood,  halls  of 
variegated  marble,  obedient  slaves,  gardens, 
fountains,  instruments  of  music,  luscious  fruits, 
all  that  can  please  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste. 
The  sympathy  for  her  oppressed  people,  which 
love  dictated,  was  also  true  wisdom,  and  made 
her  in  the  end  a  happier  woman.  There  can 
be  no  spiritual  peace  with  God  in  a  life,  which 
is  given  up  to  seeking  pleasure  and  shrinking 
from  pain. 

Some  there  are,  doubtless,  who  can  go  through 
such  a  life  without  compunction.  Probably 
there  are  not  a  few  who,  in  Esther's  position, 
would  have  shut  their  ears  to  the  appeal  of 
Mordecai,  and  hardened  their  hearts  against 
their  kindred.  Such  callous  natures  are  not  to 
be  envied.  It  is  told  in  an  ancient  fable  how 
a  crew  of  intemperate  mariners  were  transformed 
into  beasts,  and  the  degradation  which  they 
underwent,  is  rightly  deemed  to  be  increased 
by  their  satisfaction  in  being  as  they  are  : 

"  They,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before." 
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To  be  degraded,  and  to  like  it,  is  the  most 
abject  degradation.  For  as  long  as  there  is  a 
spark  of  life  in  the  conscience,  there  is  hope  of 
recovery  by  the  grace  of  God.  Painful  as  it  is, 
the  pang  of  self-reproach  is  blessed,  like  the 
throbs  and  thrills  of  the  blood  in  those  who  are 
saved  from  drowning,  which  prove  that  life  is 
not  extinct.  But  for  those  who  are  base,  and 
have  no  sense  of  dishonour  in  their  baseness, 
hope  is  shut  out.  Divine  life  is  quenched 
within  them,  and  they  have  become  as  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

Our  generation  has  a  wide  field  for  that 
sympathy  which,  more  than  any  other  emotion, 
uplifts  human  nature  from  utter  baseness.  If 
we  seek  a  parallel  for  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Esther,  opportunities  are  not  hard  to  find. 
There  is  a  great  work  for  charitable  women  in 
the  present  day,  to  bridge  over  the  wide  interval 
which  separates  class  and  class.  Instead  of  a 
captive  people  among  aliens,  like  the  Jews  in 
Persia,  we  have  to  do  with  the  mass  of  our 
brethren,  of  whom  multitudes  are  crushed  under 
the  iron  wheels  of  a  selfish  civilization.  If  you 
know  not  whom  to  help,  try  the  nearest  at 
hand.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  one  under 
your  own  roof,  or  very  close  to  you,  who  needs 
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the  word  of  kindly  sympathy  which  you  can 
give,  and  which  would  bless  you  in  the  act  of 
giving. 

Consider  the  two  motives  by  which  Mordecai 
appeals  to  Esther,  for  both  have  a  practical 
application.  It  is  your  privilege  to  be  useful, 
and  it  is  also  your  duty.  God  can  fulfil  His 
purpose  by  other  means.  He  is  able  to  dispense 
with  our  service,  as  Mordecai  told  Esther  that 
God  could  dispense  with  hers,  and  bring  en 
largement  to  his  people  otherwise.  Thus  it  is 
a  high  privilege  to  be  the  instrument  of  His 
benevolent  purposes.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a 
duty.  "  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?" 

I  might  pursue  this  subject  further  into  many 
details  of  common  life,  but  the  example  of  the 
patriotic  and  compassionate  Queen  of  Persia 
leads  our  thoughts,  by  an  obvious  connection, 
to  the  great  national  event  which  is  being 
celebrated  at  this  time  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  the  reign 
of  our  beloved  Queen.  In  this  fact,  apart  from 
personal  considerations,  we  have  cause  to  thank 
God.  An  unbroken  continuity  of  peaceful  and 
orderly  government  is  in  itself  a  blessing.  No 
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hostile  foot  has  trodden  our  English  ground. 
No  civil  war  has  armed  our  citizens  against  each 
other,  as  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  During 
the  past  half  century,  the  social  prosperity  of 
the  nation  has  wonderfully  increased.  The 
population  has  nearly  doubled,  Colonies  have 
been  planted  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Great  cities,  rivalling  the  capitals  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  have  sprung  up  in  desert  places  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  peopled  by  Englishmen. 
Life  has  been  made  so  much  more  easy  and 
healthy,  that  its  average  duration  has  increased 
several  years.  Arts  and  Sciences  have  made 
unprecedented  progress.  National  education, 
especially  female  education,  has  advanced  enor 
mously.  The  Church  has  undergone  a  revival 
which  is  felt  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  Our  civil  Constitution  has  been  re 
formed  without  violent  change,  and  the  people 
are  more  free  and  more  loyal  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Never  was  a  reign  so  eventful,  and  yet  so 
free  from  disastrous  events.  For  all  this  we 
should  render  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
King  of  kings. 

But  our  thoughts  must  needs  turn  also  with 
natural  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
her,  who  for  these  fifty  years  has  been  a  mother 
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to  her  people.  On  human  virtues  it  is  unfitting 
to  enlarge  in  this  place.  I  will  venture,  however, 
to  say  that  we  are  the  envy  of  other  nations 
because  of  the  pure,  noble,  and  law-abiding 
character  of  our  Sovereign.  Those  who  are 
present  at  the  solemn  Thanksgiving  Service  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  next  Tuesday,1  will 
have  much  to  move  them  in  the  spectacle ;  and 
many  deep  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  occa 
sion ;  but  none  more  tender  than  this,  that 
the  Queen  of  this  great  empire  has  been,  like 
Esther,  constant  in  love  for  her  people  and  her 
people's  God,  unspoilt  by  the  temptations  of 
royalty,  and  always  full  of  compassion  for  the 
afflicted. 

While  she  kneels  humbly  before  the  throne  of 
Him  who  is  her  King  and  ours,  may  the  sceptre 
of  His  mercy  be  held  out  to  her,  and  His  ears 
be  open  to  her  supplication  ! 

1  June  21,  1887. 
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